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“COSE,  TBEHULINO  SIEtlEB.” 

By  Hmut  a.  Balaon,  D.D. 

In  some  editions  that  hymn  is  printed  thus, 
and  in  some  “  Come,  humble  sinner.”  In  either 
form  it  is  a  precious  hymn  to  me,  but  I  rather 
prefer  the  first,  “  Come,  trembling  sinner.”  My 
first  recollection  of  the  hymn  goes  back  to  a 
Bolemn  hour  when  I  surely  was  a  “  trembling 
sinner,”  whether  a  “humble”  one  or  not. 
How  ■'rtvidly  I  remember  it!  I  was  sitting  in 
the  chimney  comer  of  the  big  farm-house  fire¬ 
place,  used  for  the  family  cooking  as  well  as 
for  warmth  of  the  family  room.  I  was  a  sad 
and  sorrowful  little  boy.  Conviction  of  sin  had 
smitten  me.  Faithful  parental  teaching  and 
faithful  preaching  had  been  energized  by  God’s 
Spirit,  bringing  home  God’s  condemning  law 
to  my  quickened  conscience.  “Sin  revived, 
and  I  died.”  I  knew  I  was  wicked.  I  knew 
that  “God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day.”  I  shuddered  with  fear  of  “  the  wrath  to 
come.”  Much  kind  and  sympathetic  instruc¬ 
tion  had  been  given  me,  but  kind  sympathy 
had  not  been  allowed  to  prevent  fidelity.  Very 
searching  had  been  the  instruction  given  me 
at  home  and  at  church.  I  feared  the  deserved 
wrath  of  God.  I  trembled  in  anticipation  of 
His  judgment.  I  sat  silent  and  gloomy  by  the 
fire-side.  My  sister,  a  few  years  older,  had  re¬ 
cently  found  the  Saviour.  She  had  tasted  and 
seen  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  She  was  a 
thoughtful,  loving,  not  talkative  girl.  She  was 
busy  before  the  fire  with  some  culinary  work. 
She  saw  her  little  brother’s  countenance  sad. 
She  knew  what  ailed  him.  She  did  not  try  to 
talk  to  me.  She  opened  her  little  hymn-book, 
Nettleton’s  “Village  Hymns,”  to  the  place 
where  that  hymn  was  printed,  and  silently 
handed  it  to  me.  I  remember  no  sermon,  no 
talk,  which  helped  me  more  than  that.  The 
dear  form  and  face  on  which  that  fire-light 
shone  in  the  old  farm-house,  have  remained 
vividly  pictured  in  my  memory  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  if  I  shall  ever  come  to  look  on 
them  again  where  they  now  are,  with  the  an¬ 
gels,  I  think  as  Ukely  as  not  the  sight  will  first 
of  all  remind  me  of  that  look  of  sisterly  pity 
which  lighted  the  way  of  that  hymn  to  my  sad 
heart. 

Could  any  hymn  of  strong,  confident,  jubi¬ 
lant  assurance  have  reached  me  there  in  the 
ashes  of  conscious  guilt  and  fear,  and  helped 
me  up  from  them  ?  I  doubt  it.  I  might  have 
heard  such  a  song,  but  it  would  have  sounded 
far  off  as  heaven.  Must  I  be  left  alone  in  those 
ashes,  until  there  I  should  learn  to  sing  like  a 
saint?  Was  not  she  one  of  His  true  angels  who 
■encouraged  me  to  think  “  Perhaps  He  will  ad¬ 
mit  my  plea,  perhaps  will  hear  my  prayer,”  and 
•encouraged  me,  even  with  that  “perhaps 
shaking  me,  to  resolve  “  If  I  perish  I  will  pray, 
and  perish  only  ”  at  His  feet  ?  Was  there  any 
better  way  to  teach  me,  or  for  me  to  learn,  that 
■none  can  “  perish  there  ”  ? 

Crutches  are  not  so  good  as  wings  for  eagles 
or  angels,  but  for  a  poor,  lame,  limping  boy,  I 
have  found  them  better.  I  think  there  are 
many  “trembling  sinners  ”  to  whom  that  hymn 
of  trembling  hope  is  more  available  than  some 
anthem  of  triumphant  faith. _ 

COSSOLIDATIOS  OF  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Editor :  Your  issue  of  June  24th  contained 
a  letter  from  Rev.  E.  L.  Heermance  on  the 
*bove  subject,  which  overlooks  some  important 
.distinctions,  and  thus  may  lead  to  mistake. 
What  Mr.  Heermance  presents  as  a  single 
■question  of  “consolidation,”  is  in  fact  three 
•questions,  as  follows : 

I.  Shall  there  be  but  one  magazine,  inform¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  all  the  work  which  the 
«everal  Boards,  her  servants,  conduct  with 
her  means  and  under  her  control?  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  answered  by  the  Assembly  in  the 
affirmative.  Vigorous  opposition  to  such  a 
Tote  is  said  by  Mr.  Heermance  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Mission  Boards,  “  and  also  by  one  of 
the  other  Secretaries.”  I  think  Mr.  Heermance 
is  mistaken.  No  “other  Secretary”  said  a 
word,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  opposition  to  the 
vote  for  a  consolidated  magazine. 

II.  The  second  question  concerns  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  editor  for  the  consolidated 
magazine.  Of  course  all  those  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  magtizine  wore  opposed  to  it  with 
an  editor.  To  all  the  rest  an  editor  must  have 
been  thought  to  be  indispensable.  The  present 
writer,  for  one,  has  never  doubted  that  a  wise 
editor,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  collateral 
movements  of  other  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  and  who  would  maintain  a  hearty  rap¬ 
port  with  all  the  departments  of  our  Church’s 
work,  would  be  tis  n^ssary  to  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  as  an  editor  ever  Is  to  any. 

III.  But  there  is  a  third  question :  Shall  the 
editor  of  the  consolidated  magazine  have  such 
sole  control  over  all  of  its  pages  that  the  several 
Boards  shall  be  precluded  from  addressing  the 
Church  directly  In  any  part  of  it,  but  shall  be 
required  to  subject  the  most  careful  utterances 
of  their  most  experienced  officers  to  be  judged 
af  and  shaped  by  the  editor?  This  extreme 
project  was  broached  and  pushed  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  It  W€us  argued  that  in  order  to  give  the 
new  magazine  the  necessary  degree  of  interest, 
the  whole  monthly  showing  of  the  Church’s  work 
by  her  Boards,  should  be  entrusted  to  one 
editor,  whose  skill  in  ‘  putting  things  ’  would  be 
so  considerable  that  the  recitals  which  prove 
so  little  attractive  in  The  Record,  might  under 
his  hand,  rival  the  interesting  matter  of  the 
popular  monthlies.  The  Assembly’s  judgment 
npon  that  scheme  was  formally  invited,  and 
afterward  declined.  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  the  following  facts,  that  the  scheme  is  not 
abandoned.  The  Assembly,  when  it  first  or¬ 
dered  the  consolidated  magazine,  committed 
the  details  of  its  establishment  to  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  made  up  of  the  committee  which  had 
already  given  the  matter  three  years  of  study, 
and  of  a  Secretary  from  each  of  the  Boards. 
But  when  the  motion  for  the  panurgic  editor 
was  withdrawn,  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  another  motion  appointing  a  new  committee 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  details,  of  which 
committee  the  Secretaries  form  no  part. 

There  is  small  risk,  however,  in  leaving  such 
a  question  to  the  committee  so  provided  for,  or 
to  any  equal  number  of  intelligent  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  The  evil  and  even  dangerous  features  of 
an  arrangement  that  would  put  between  the 
Church’s  sei^’ants  and  the  Church,  one  man 
entitled  to  describe  their  service  according  to 
“  the  light  of  his  eyes,”  are  little  less  than 
monstrous,  and  as  yet  have  hardly  been  touch¬ 
ed.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purjwse  to 
notice  them,  but  only  to  clear  the  issue,  so  that 
every  one  can  understand  just  what  it  is. 

The  question  of  a  consolidated  magazine  is 
not  open.  The  Assembly  has  closed  it,  and 
with  the  acquiescence  of  some  Secretaries,  who 
from  deference  to  the  wisdom  and  earnest  wish¬ 
es  of  some  of  the  rest,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  case,  stood  aloof  from  all  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  question.  The  question  of  hav¬ 


ing  an  editor  for  the  consolidated  magazine, 
and  of  according  him  a  large  field  and  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  supremacy  in  it,  does  not  seem  to  be  open. 
One  would  think  that  such  a  question  allowed 
no  negative. 

No  question  is  open  but  this :  Shall  not  each 
one  of  the  Boards  have  accorded  to  it  some 
adequate  space  within  which  its  official  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  and  policy  shall  be  subject  to  no¬ 
thing  whatever  but  careful  proof-reading  ?  It 
is  solely  to  J;he  denial  of  that  opportunity  of 
regular  official  utterance  that  opposition  is 
made,  or  has  been,  by 

One  of  the  Other  Secretaries. 

Obloago,  July  1, 1886. 


AROUND  MOUNT  BUSHNELL. 

By  Bst.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

New  Preston,  Conn.,  July  6, 1886. 

Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  in  his  splendid  “  Speech 
for  Connecticut,”  delivered  at  New  Britain  in 
1861,  tells  us  of  a  little  obscure  parish  in  Litch¬ 
field  county,  which  is  “  made  up  of  the  corners 
of  three  townships,  and  the  ragged  ends  and 
corners  of  twice  as  many  mountains  and  stony- 
sided  hills.”  This  wild,  picturesque  region  in 
the  age  of  home-spun  clothes  and  characters, 
was  fruitful  in  famous  men.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
only  crop  that  has  grown  here  bountifully. 
President  Day  of  Yale  College  was  born  here, 
and  I  can  see  now  his  father’s  tomb  over  in 
yonder  graveyard,  where  the  rustic  ancestry 
of  this  village  sleep.  Up  the  road  beyond  Lake 
Waramaug,  Charles  G.  Finney  first  saw  the 
light  on  the  29th  of  August,  1792.  His  parents 
removed  from  Warren  to  the  wilderness  of 
Oneida  county  when  he  was  two  years  old,  but 
ho  came  back  here  for  a  time  at  the  close  of 
his  teens.  A  venerable  man  who  died  here  re¬ 
cently,  told  me  that  he  remembered  young 
Finney  well;  he  divided  his  time  between 
making  bricks  at  Warren  and  studying  books. 
The  great  evangelist  never  entered  college, 
and  confessed  that  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
he  did  not  “possess  such  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  as  to  make  him  capable  of  inde¬ 
pendent  criticism  of  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible.” 

Dr.  Charles  Wadsworth,  the  brilliant  pulpit 
orator  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Bantam,  a 
few  miles  from  here;  and  good  old  Thomas 
Hastings,  the  father  of  Church  Music  as  well 
as  of  a  rare  son  whom  we  all  honor,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  township  of  Washington.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  goodly  names,  might  be  added 
those  of  several  College  Professors,  eminent 
lawyers,  and  Members  of  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures.  But  the  especial  glory  of  this 
village,  is  that  Horace  Bushnell  passed  his 
childhood  and  early  manhood  here,  and  loved 
to  his  dying  day  to  revisit  this  charming  spot. 
Over  yonder  on  the  mountain-side  is  his  home- 
spun  father  Ensign  Bushnell’s  yellow  house ; 
the  stately  maples  in  front  of  the  door  were 
planted  by  the  youthful  Horace  himself  during 
his  vacations  from  Yale  College.  Yonder  sub¬ 
stantial  stone  mill-dam  in  the  Aspetuck  Creek, 
was  laid  by  his  sturdy  hands  at  the  same  time, 
to  drive  his  father’s  cloth-fulling  mill.  Beside 
one  of  the  big  boulders  behind  the  house  he 
often  prayed.  It  was  his  delight  to  play  Izaak 
Walton  in  beautiful  Lake  Waramaug,  whose 
silver  mirror  touches  the  northern  end  of  this 
village.  It  is  the  most  exquisite  sheet  of  water 
in  Connecticut. 

I  am  spending  a  few  days  here  with  Prof. 
Henrj'  Upson  at  his  Family  School,  which  has 
won  a  good  degree  as  a  capital  place  for  mak¬ 
ing  boys  manly.  He  is  a  born  teacher.  Last 
evening  he  celebrated  our  national  holiday  by 
inviting  several  of  the  adjacent  pastors,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  neighbors,  to  a  social 
gathering  which  crowded  his  house.  At  the 
close  of  my  rather  miscellaneous  address,  I 
ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Preston.  I  reminded  them  that  the 
city  of  Hartford  had  bestowed  upon  its  most 
beautiful  public  grounds,  the  name  of  Bush¬ 
nell  Park.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has  plac¬ 
ed  hiS  marble  bust  on  the  front  of  its  splendid 
Capitol.  But  up  to  this  time  his  native  town 
has  done  nothing  to  honor  his  memory. 
Wherefore  I  proposed  that  the  noble  mountain 
on  whose  sides  he  had  si>ent  his  boyhood,  and 
among  whose  chestnut  forests  he  loved  to  wan¬ 
der,  should  be  named  Mount  Bushnell.  Also 
that  its  present  name  of  “  Wyantenock  ” 
should  be  transferred  to  the  adjoining  peak 
above  Lake  Waramaug. 

My  Princeton  fellow-student,  the  Rev. 
George  J.  Harrison  of  Milton  (who  might 
have  sat  for  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  portrait  of  the 
model  country  pastor),  arose  and  seconded  the 
motion  in  a  racy  speech.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Turner  of  Washington,  Rev.  Mr.  Lee 
of  New  Milford,  Mr.  Crockett,  the  Episcopal 
rector  of  the  same  town,  by  Father  Isham  of 
New  Preston,  and  others.  Prof.  Upson  took 
the  vote,  and  by  a  hearty  “  aye  ”  the  noble 
mountain  was  christened  by  the  noble  name 
of  the  great  preacher,  poet,  patriot,  and  phil¬ 
osopher.  The  fame  of  the  man  who  wrote 
“  Christian  Nurture,”  and  whose  keen  eye  pen¬ 
etrated  God’s  outer  world  of  nature  and  man’s 
Inward  heart  with  marvellous  acumen,  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  as  solid  and  enduring  as  yonder 
granite  mountain,  on  whoso  peak  the  morning 
sun  is  now  kindling.  The  peculiar  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  his  theology  will  be  forgotten,  but  his 
magnificent  discourses  on  the  Christian  life 
will  last  forever. 

Last  Sabbath  I  drove  over  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  village  of  Washington,  which  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  with  the  country-seats  of  wealthy  cit¬ 
izens  of  New  York  and  Hartford.  After  preach¬ 
ing  for  Brother  Turner,  I  dined  at  the  famous 
“  Gunnery,”  which  is  familiar  to  the  whole 
world  as  the  “Bird’s  Nest”  School  in  Dr. 
Holland’s  novel  “Arthur  Bonnycastle.”  The 
School  is  at  present  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Brinsmade,  and  the  Gunnery  boys  all  over 
the  land  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  old 
School  holds  its  own  bravely.  Its  founder, 
Frederick  Gunn,  slumbers  beneath  a  solid  mass 
of  unhewn  granite  in  the  village  churchyard. 

As  I  looked  over  the  intelligent  thrifty  con¬ 
gregation  in  Brother  Turner’s  tasteful  church, 
I  half  envied  him,  as  I  often  envy  the  pastors 
of  rural  fiocks.  They  live  in  great  nature’s 
eye,  and  far  away  from  the  jarring  sounds  and 
sickening  sights  of  city  streets.  No  pastor 
ever  had  a  nobler  fiock  than  he  who  writes 
these  lines,  but  I  often  wish  that  I  could  lift 
them  all  out  into  the  meadows  and  grain-fields 
and  green  woods  of  the  Creator’s  own  making. 
The  honest  truth  is,  that  it  is  hard  for  a  coun¬ 
try-bred  boy  to  “get  the  hay -seed  out  of  his 
hair,”  if  he  lives  in  a  great  city  to  the  age  of 
Methusaleh.  But  where  the  Master  puts  us, 
let  us  abide.  It  is  not  our  business  to  seek 
beautiful  homes  on  earth,  but  to  find  a  better 
home  for  our  fiocks  in  heaven. 


An  illustrated  edition  of  Paul  H.  Hayne’s 
complete  poems,  will  be  issued  by  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.,  Boston.  He  has  just  died  at  his  home 
in  the  South. 


A  CASE  FOR  THE  TENDEREST  SYMPATHY. 

My  Dear  Evangelist:  Your  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  father  of  young 
Thompson,  “  in  the  name  of  all  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,”  has  found  an  echo  in  all  Chris¬ 
tian  hearts.  And  now  will  you  kindly  allow  an 
expression  of  equal  sympathy  for  the  crushed 
mother  of  the  young  wife  who  was  ilain,  from 
her  sisters  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  through 
the  same  channel  ?  She  is  a  member  of  our 
Church.  And  rarely  did  she  absent  herself 
from  its  worship  from  the  day  that  she  pro¬ 
fessed  her  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  until 
the  dreadful  Sabbath  evening  when  in  her  seat 
in  the  sanctuary  a  messenger  bore  to  her  the 
news  that  her  oldest  son  had  just  been  drown¬ 
ed  while  rowing  on  the  North  River.  The 
shock  greatly  shattered  her  nervous  system 
— nor  need  we  wonder ;  for  day  after  day  for 
about  a  week  she  made  the  weary  round  of  all 
the  notices  that  were  sent  of  bodies  discovered, 
to  see  if  she  could  identify  the  features  of  her 
boy  in  any  of  the  lifeless  forms.  Her  tireless 
perseverance  was  at  length  rewarded,  and  his 
remains  were  taken  to  her  home  for  burial,  in 
the  very  same  spot  where  her  oldest  daughter 
lay  last  week  silently  in  her  coffin  beneath 
banks  of  fragrant  flowers. 

Only  a  few  short  years  before  she  looked  her 
last  upon  this  son.  Since  that  ordeal  she  has 
not  been  in  her  seat  in  the  sanctuary  with  the 
regularity  of  her  earlier  days.  Upon  learning 
that  the  victim  of  the  “  terrible  tragedy  ”  that 
was  yelled  through  the  streets  was  gentle  and 
modest  Jennie  Khaler,  whom  I  remembered  as 
an  attentive  Sunday-school  scholar,  I  went  to 
see  if  I  might  again  mingle  a  tear  with  the  af¬ 
flicted  mother.  I  had  not  seen  her  recently, 
and  was  not  a  little  shocked  to  see  so  great 
change  in  her  appearance.  She  recognized  me 
more  easily  than  I  did  the  tall,  thin,  wearied 
looking  woman  who  was  before  me,  as  the 
lady-like  and  energetic  Mrs.  Khaler  that  I  knew 
before.  No  bitter  invective  fell  from  her  lips ; 
but  the  plaintive  wail  still  haunts  me,  as  she 
said  again  and  again,  “01  didn’t  think  it  was 
my  children,  when  the  extras  were  crying 
‘  terrible  tragedy.’  I  suppose  he  spent  all  his 
money.  O  he  shouldn't  have  done  that;  but 
if  he  had  told  me,  I  would  have  given  him 
money.  O  I  had  him  such  a  little  while,  and  I 
was  so  proud  of  him ;  but  O  he  shouldn’t  have 
done  it.”  May  the  grace  of  God,  which  alone 
is  “sufficient”  for  us  all,  soothe  her  bruised 
spirit,  for  Jesus’  sake. 

A  Presbyterian  Woman. 

New  York,  June  22. 


Out  iJoolte 


TMK  CHURCH  MUST  INTERVENE:. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly  for  July  has  six  princi¬ 
pal  papers :  The  Four  Gospels,  by  Henry  G. 
Weston,  D.D.  (of  Crosier  .Theological  Semina¬ 
ry)  ;  Born  of  Water  and  the  Spirit,  by  W.  N. 
Clarke,  D.D.  (Toronto) ;  The  Relation  of  Art  to 
Religion,  byT.  Harwood  Pattison,  D.D.  (Roch¬ 
ester)  ;  The  Pastor’s  Leadership  of  his  Church. 
This  third  instalment  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  McAr¬ 
thur’s  series  discusses  The  Development  of  the 
Church.  The  Place  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
New  Testament  Canon,  by  Rev.  Ezra  D.  Simons 
(Bloomfield,  N.  J.) ;  and  last.  The  Poetry  of  the 
Bible  in  Relation  to  its  Exegesis,  by  Rev.  Philip 
L.  Jones  (Philadelphia). 

One  of  the  editors.  Dr.  McArthur,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  writes  vigorously  of  “  The  Meaning  of 
the  Strikes,”  in  view  of  events  which  have 
given  a  new  meaning  to  the  common  phrase 
“  the  dangerous  classes.”  These  are  no  long¬ 
er  the  criminals  of  various  degrees,  but  any 
class  that  promotes  the  social  disintegration 
and  unrest  which  is  now  apparent.  The  first 
of  these  dangerous  classes  is  the  selfish  rich, 
and  next  to  them,  the  envious  poor,  who  seek 
to  avenge  themselves  upo»  those  more  pros¬ 
perous  by  combining  against  them  and  against 
the  sacred  right  of  individual  action. 

But  leaving  the  questions  at  issue  between 
capital  and  labor  untouched,  this  most  success¬ 
ful  of  New  York  pastors  and  church  leaders 
considers  alone  the  moral  and  salvable  aspects 
of  the  situation.  If  society  is  to  be  protected 
against  these  evils,  it  must  needs  be  through 
the  preaching  and  practicing  of  a  Gospel  whose 
fundamental  requirement  is  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man.  The  Christian  Church  must  in¬ 
tervene  and  do  its  work.  Dr.  McArthur  thus 
concludes : 

But  we  are  told  that  the  workingman  has  an 
invincible  prejudice  against  the  Church,  a  deter¬ 
mined  hostility  even.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  class  of  workingmen  hostile  to  the 
Church.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  large  class,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  cities.  It  is  composed  almost  wholly 
of  men  of  foreign  birth,  men  who  have  found  the 
Church  the  ally  of  social  and  political  systems 
that  oppress  the  poor  man.  They  have  fled  to  this 
count^  to  escape  that  oppression,  and  hate  with  a 
bitter  hatred  all  that  was  In  any  way  connected 
with  It.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  cherish  this 
distrust  of  the  Church,  or  that  they  have  failed  to 
understand  all  at  once  that  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State  Is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  State  Church 
that  is  the  tool  of  despots.  This  class  can  be 
reached  only  indirectly.  They  will  permit  their 
children  to  attend  Sunday-schools,  and  by  this  in¬ 
direct  means  many  of  them  are  being  won  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Church  with  less  bitterness.  But  it  will 
take  a  generation  at  least  to  eradicate  the  feeling 
from  this  class  of  workingmen.  With  the  work¬ 
ingmen  that  are  found  In  smaller  towns,  and  those 
of  American  birth  in  our  cities,  the  case  is  differ¬ 
ent.  There  is  no  special  unwillingness  on  their 
part  to  hear  the  Gospel,  no  prejudice  against  the 
Church,  no  desire  to  see  all  traces  of  organized 
Christianity  obliterated.  They  are,  like  other  un¬ 
converted  men,  more  intent  on  the  things  of  this 
life  than  on  those  of  the  life  to  come.  They  are 
indifferent  to  the  Church  rather  than  hostile.  They 
may  be  reached  by  direct  evangelization.  There 
is  no  need  of  trying  to  capture  them  by  Indirect 
approaches ;  they  may  be  taken  by  storm  if  a  min¬ 
ister  has  the  tact  to  And  the  right  way  to  their 
confldence  and  esteem. 

The  commonest  prejudice  against  the  Church 
among  workingmen  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  club  for  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  that  nobody  is 
wanted  in  our  elegantly  appointed  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  but  those  whose  clothes  and  manners  corres¬ 
pond  in  elegance — that,  in  short,  the  Church  Is  for 
the  fashionable  and  “genteel,”  while  the  poor 
man  Is  to  be  set  off  by  himself  In  a  “  mission,”  or 
thrust  outside  altogether.  The  workingman  re¬ 
sents  nothing  more  than  being  asked  to  attend  a 
“  mission  church  ”  or  a  “chapel,”  as  if  he  were 
not  good  enough  to  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
others.  And  It  is  worth  noting  that  those  religious 
bodies  that  are  most  successful  in  reaching  this 
class  in  our  cities,  are  those  who  respect  this  feel¬ 
ing,  and  disarm  the  prejudice  of  the  workingmen 
by  making  them  feel  that  jn  the  Christian  Church 
all  are  children  of  the  same  Father,  and  so  breth¬ 
ren.  It  is  difficult  to  combat  such  a  feeling  pre¬ 
cisely  because  it  is  a  prejudice.  It  is  not  strong 
enough  to  make  the  workingman  hostile  to  the 
Church,  but  quite  enough  to  make  him  Indifferent. 
And  it  is  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  affected  by  argu¬ 
ment.  As  some  ^se  man  has  remarked,  you  can¬ 
not  argue  a  man  out  of  that  which  he  has  not  been 
argued  into. 

One  thing  we  believe  to  be  certain:  if  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  workingman  through  the  Church 
of  Christ,  his  case  is  hopeless.  If  his  condition 
cannot  be  ameliorated  by  the  Gospel  which  de¬ 
mands  of  every  man  that  he  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself,  nothing  can  make  bis  lot  more  tolerable. 
The  spoliation  of  the  rich  will  no  more  cure  social 
evils  than  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  The  spirit 
of  caste  which  sets  man  against  man,  is  a  social 
evil  that  cannot  be  slain  by  any  process  of  legisla¬ 


tion  or  any  socialistic  levelling.  The  overmaster¬ 
ing  love  of  seif,  that  leads  one  man  to  trample  his 
fellows  under  foot,  if  so  he  may  add  to  his  wealth 
or  fame,  is  equally  Invulnerable.  No  scheme  of 
human  devising  has  yet  shown  the  least  capacity 
to  transform  these  passions  which  threaten  the 
stability  of  society  into  forces  that  will  ensure  Its 
perpetuity.  But  this  is  precisely  what  the  Church 
undertakes  to  do.  It  proposes  nothing  less  than 
the  regeneration  of  the  individual  man,  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  spirit  of  caste  into  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood ;  of  the  love  of  self  Into  the 
love  of  one’s  neighbor.  Through  this  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  individual,  society  itself  may  be  regen¬ 
erated,  and  the  evils  we  deplore  will  cease  to  be 
when  the  law  of  Christ  becomes  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  men’s  daily  lives. 


CHRIST  AS  A  TEACHER.  ‘ 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  couple  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Sunday-school 
Teachers’  Association,  by  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  and  thence  gathered  into  a  neat  pocket 
volume  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  There  is 
no  preface  or  apology ;  but  at  once  on  rising, 
our  Church -of -the -Covenant  pastor  begins 
“  It  is  a  vast  and  most  tempting  subject  you 
have  assigned  me,”  and  lest  he  should  be 
drawn  aside  for  a  moment  upon  some  aspect 
not  the  theme  itself,  he  at  once  names  it ;  and 
taking  John  v.  13  as  his  text  and  authority,  en¬ 
ters  upon  its  discussion,  affirming  that  “  Back 
to  Him  we  must  go,  down  the  whole  long  line 
of  sages  and  philosophers,  for  the  best  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  art  of  expounding  truth  to  unin¬ 
structed  minds,”  and  holding  Him  up  as  the 
“  model  and  the  inspiration  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  theories  of  teaching.” 

Unfolding  this  great  theme.  Dr.  Vincent  con¬ 
siders  first  “  The  Power  of  Christ’s  Personal¬ 
ity  ” ;  then  in  a  few  pages  he  sets  forth  “  Christ 
a  Dogmatic  Teacher  ” :  and  following,  “  Christ 
a  Systematic  Teacher”;  and  concludes  with 
“  Christ  a  Great  Questioner.” 

The  second  lecture  begins  with  “  Christ  as  a 
Great  Illustrator,”  in  which  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness,  learning,  domestic  life,  and  religion,  were 
tributary  to  his  purpose,  and  concludes  with 
“  Christ  a  Great  Narrator.” 

Not  elsewhere  within  the  same  compass  is  to 
be  found  so  admirable  a  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  not  a  mere  ideal  sketch,  a  sustained 
descriptive  flight,  a  panegyric,  such  as  might 
do  for  the  pulpit,  but  altogether  a  lucid  dis¬ 
course  on  a  subject  which  had  definite  form, 
import,  and  purpose  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  speaker  himself,  once  a  successful  teacher 
and  professor,  and  knowing  well  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  office.  We  cannot  do  the  reader 
a  better  service  than  to  quote  what  we  find 
under  one  of  the  captions  already  given,  and 
we  do  so  at  random,  taking  the  discussion 
least  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  cas¬ 
ual  reader.  Thus  Dr.  Vincent  presents 

“CHRIST  AS  A  DOGMATIC  TEACHER.” 

Christ  was  a  dogmatic  ^eachcr.  I  know  that  the 
word  “  dogma  ”  jars  upon  some  ears,  but  it  is  a 
fair  question  whether  the  word  or  the  ear  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  jar.  .  .  Many  are  afraid  of  the 
word  “dogma  ”  because  they  mistake,  or  only  par¬ 
tially  apprehend,  its  meaning.  “  Dogma  ”  is  a 
good  New  Testament  word,  which  alwaj’s  carries 
the  sense  of  authority.  That  was  the  verj’  thing 
w’hlch  astonished  the  people  in  Christ’s  teaching. 
“  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  wo  believe  in  dogma  more  than  wo  think.  If 
wo  follow  back  some  of  the  things  about  which  we 
are  surest,  we  may  find  that  they  rest  on  dogma 
after  all.  You  and  I  began  our  education  with 
dogma.  .  .  The  purest  dogmatism  is  the  basis  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  our  knowledge.  Dogma  is  a 
fundamental  necessity  of  our  education.  It  is 
simply  impossible,  as  it  would  be  foolish  if  it  were 
possible,  to  follow  down  every  Item  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  to  its  roots.  A  life  might  be  consumed  upon 
a  single  item.  It  is  at  once  our  right  and  our 
duty  to  enter  into  other  men’s  labors,  and  to  stand 
upon  the  foundations  they  have  laid.  All  honest 
and  thorough  work  saves  the  time  and  the  labor 
of  future  generations.  No  locomotive  -  builder 
thinks  it  necessary,  in  order  to  construct  a  perfect 
machine,  that  he  sliould  begin  where  Stephenson 
did,  and  work  up  through  each  successive  stage  to 
the  present  level  of  knowledge  and  mechanical 
skill.  He  starts  with  the  latest  and  best  model  he 
can  find. 

No  one  will  understand  me  to  depreciate  re¬ 
search,  nor  to  mean  that  religious  truth  is  to  be 
received  on  mere  authority,  an  idea  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  whole  spirit,  attitude,  and  teaching  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  a  Christian  apostle  who  bids  us 
be  ready  to  give  to  every  man  that  asketh  us  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  within  us.  But  I  am 
speaking  of  teaching,  and  of  methods  of  teaching ; 
and  my  point  is  that  all  teaching  must  include 
dogma,  and  ordinarily,  must  begin  with  dogma. 
If  you  want  to  instruct  a  child  or  an  ignorant  per¬ 
son  about  the  soul,  you  do  not  begin  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  nature  of  spirit  and  matter ;  you  do 
not  pretend  to  lead  the  pupil  through  every  stage 
of  knowledge  and  proof.  You  start  with  dogmatic 
statement :  “  You  have  a  soul,  and  that  something 
in  you  which  you  know  and  feel,  is  there — that 
something  which  is  not  your  hand  nor  your  foot, 
nor  anything  about  your  body,  but  which  thinks 
and  wills  and  chooses,  and  Is  glad  or  sorry — is 
your  soul.”  I  say  dogma  does  not  exclude  ques¬ 
tion  or  research.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  teacher 
dogmatizes  in  order  to  set  his  pupil  thinking  and 
asking  questions.  Properly  view^,  dogma  is  the 
true  preparation  and  stimulant  for  research. 

Now  Christ’s  teaching  is  a  notable  illustration  of 
this.  Not  that  He  does  not  invite  question ;  not 
that  He  does  not  explain ;  but  the  great  fundamen¬ 
tal  characteristic  of  His  method  is  assertion — sim¬ 
ple,  authoritive  statement.  “  The  facts  about  God 
and  His  kingdom,  and  life  and  death  and  judgment, 
are  thus  and  so.”  And  these  statements  were  not 
authoritative  in  form  and  manner  only.  They 
carried  the  sense  of  authority,  and  impressed  and 
moved  men  from  a  point  deeper  than  their  logic. 
Christ  was  a  notable  illustration  of  the  remark  that 
“  power  of  statement  is  power  of  argument.” 
Christ  knew  men  too  well  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
masses  with  argument.  Even  the  learned  Nicode- 
mus’  first  essay  is  met  with  the  most  tremendous 
dogma  In  the  New  Testament,  “Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  seethe  kingdom  of  God.” 

Perhaps  we  do  not  fully  realize  what  a  delicate 
and  dangerous  experiment  it  was  for  a  radical  re¬ 
former  like  Jesus — a  teacher  of  a  strange  and  un¬ 
popular  doctrine — to  throw  Himself  so  much  upon 
simple  assertion.  And  here  comes  in  that  power 
of  Christ’s  personality  already  alluded  to.  It  need¬ 
ed  a  wonderful  self  to  carry  those  assertions ;  it 
needed  the  peculiar  quality  of  that  self  inf  us^  into 
those  assertions  so  as  to  give  them  a  self-evidenc¬ 
ing  power.  It  is  not  every  one  that  can  dogmatize 
effectively.  The  power  of  a  dogma  lies  very  much 
in  who  propounds  it.  When  a  youthful  pulpit  ora¬ 
tor,  fresh  from  the  seminary,  lays  down  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  family  government  to  a  congregation  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  all  that  he  says  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  true,  but  the  fathers  and  mothers  either 
smile,  or  are  thinking  of  something  else ;  and  the 
washerwoman  in  the  comer  under  the  gallery,  with 
half  a  dozen  rampant  olive-plants  at  home,  if  she 
does  not  say  as  much,  feels  that  she  can  tell  the 
preacher  a  great  deal  more  about  his  subject  than 
he  is  telling  her.  The  lesson,  however  truthful, 
is  truth  outside  of  the  preacher,  not  a  part  of  him ; 
not  the  expression  of  experience  or  sympathy  or 
anything  residing  in  him.  Therefore,  the  more 
dogmatic  he  is,  the  more  absurd  he  is.  It  Is  sim¬ 
ply  stage-thunder.  As  the  best-made  cannon-ball  Is 
useless  until  fitted  to  its  cannon,  so  the  soundest 
and  most  compact  dogma  is  impotent  until  it  is 
cast  in  the  mould  of  Individual  experience  and  pro¬ 
pelled  by  personality. 

Therefore  Christ  could  dogmatize  effectively. 
No  one  bat  Christ  could  have  given  lodgment  to 
such  words  as  “Ye  must  be  bom  again”;  “He 
that  belleveth  not  is  condemned  already  ” ;  “  God 
is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor¬ 
ship  Him  In  spirit  and  In  tmth  ” ;  “  He  that  loveth 
his  life  loseth  it ” ;  “On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.”  Back  of  all 
lay  His  de^,  divine  self-consciousness,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  He  was  Himself  the  Truth.  When  He 
taught.  It  was  the  Tmth  speaking  the  truth.  No 
doubt  lingered  In  any  remote  depth  of  His  soul ; 
no  secret  apprehension  or  haunting  sense  of  possi- 
bllitv  tliat  any  word  of  man  could  overthrow  the 
word  of  the  living  God.  Pure,  absolute  certainty 
was  the  fountain-head  of  His  speech ;  Intuitive  cer¬ 


tainty  that  what  He  uttered  was  the  eternal  verity 
and  reality,  beside  which  the  imaginings  and  dia¬ 
lectic  subtleties  of  worldly-wise  men  were  but  cob¬ 
webs.  “  He  was  certain  that  though  He  never 
wrote,  only  spoke.  His  words  were  imperishable, 
and  would  outlast  heaven  and  earth.  He  was  at 
the  first,  as  at  the  last,  certain  of  the  reality  of  His 
words  and  claims,  of  their  endurance  and  triumph. 
He  was  as  calmly  and  consciously  confident  when 
He  sat,  pitied  by  Pilate,  in  the  shadow  of  Calvary, 
as  when  He  went  forth,  approved  by  John,  to 
preach  in  His  fresh  and  glorious  manhood,  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

Out  of  this  we  may  draw  at  least  one  valuable 
practical  lesson  for  the  Christian  teacher.  There 
are  indeed  questions  raised  by  the  Gospel  toward 
which  he  must  bear  himself  as  a  humble  and  rev¬ 
erent  learner.  He  comes,  not  unfrequently,  to  a 
something  tangled  and  complicated  to  his  human 
sense,  like  the  bush  on  Horeb,  yet  like  that  bush, 
burning  with  God’s  fire,  before  which  he  can  only 
stand  with  unshod  feet,  waiting  for  the  voice  from 
the  flame.  But  the  Gospel  has  certainties  as  well 
as  mysteries.  It  would  not  be  a  Gospel  else.  And 
toward  its  great,  fundamental  positions,  his  atti¬ 
tude  is  to  be  that  of  assurance.  In  modern  teach¬ 
ing  there  is  often  manifest  too  strong  a  disposition 
to  put  Christianity  on  the  defensive.  It  was  Cole¬ 
ridge,  I  believe,  who  declared  that  he  was  “  sick 
of  evidences  of  Christianity.”  We  cannot  work 
for  men’s  salvation  with  anything  less  than  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  held  by  us  as  It  was  held  and  propounded 
by  Christ,  as  a  fixed,  unalterable,  eternal  fact. 
Men  cannot  be  moved  to  self-abandonment  and 
self-consecration  by  an  open  question.  If  the  Gos¬ 
pel  is  something  yet  to  be  proved,  it  is  time  that 
Christians,  at  least,  abandoned  it  for  something 
else.  I  know’  that  Christianity  involves  questions 
which  are  yet  in  court ;  but  none  of  these  are  vital. 
If,  however,  the  Gospel  itself  is  still  a  thing  in 
doubt ;  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  science  may 
yet  put  us  out  In  the  cold,  without  a  Saviour  and 
bankrupt  in  faith,  and  shivering  in  the  blasts  from 
every  point  of  the  philosophic  compass — I,  for  one, 
want  no  more  of  it.  Let  me  go  down  from  the 
Christian  teacher’s  place.  If  my  business  there  Is 
only  to  urge  a  probability,  or  to  flaunt  a  flag  from 
the  top  of  pasteboard  bastions  which  the  next*shot 
from  a  well-trained  infidel  battery  will  breach. 
The  alternative  for  us  Is  a  sure  Gospel  or  no  Gos¬ 
pel.  Evidences  of  Christianity  have  their  func¬ 
tion,  and  an  important  function ;  but  it  Is,  I  am  In- 
clii)^  to  think,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rather 
the  education  of  believers  than  the  conviction  of 
unbelievers.  As  Christian  teachers  our  business 
is  less  to  argue  than  to  assert  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  A  great  modem  preacher  has  well  said 
“If  we  would  trust  Christ’s  Cross  to  stand  firm 
without  our  stays,  and  arguing  less  about  it,  would 
seldomer  try  to  prop  It  and  oftener  to  point  to  it, 
it  would  draw  more  men  to  It.” 

Sunday-school  teachers  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  mostly  dogmatic.  “The  creed  of 
childhood,”  one  has  justly  said,  “must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  imparted  dogmatically.”  It  must  rest  on 
authority ;  and  authority  which  carries  home  the 
truth  to  a  child’s  mind,  is  bom  of  a  living  Chris¬ 
tian  personality  In  the  teacher.  The  standard  of 
preparation  must  not  be  let  down ;  the  demands  of 
Scriptural  study  must  be  strictly  met;  but  the 
carefully  gathered  knowledge,  in  order  to  'move 
and  Impress  the  pupil,  must  be  fused  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  mould  of  a  living  experience.  In 
Blble-classes  of  older  pupils  the  teacher  must  of 
course  be  prepared  to  answer  objections  and  to 
deal  with  doubts ;  but  he  must  never  take  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  doubter  himself.  If  a  question  Is  asked 
which  he  cannot  answer,  or  a  problem  raised 
which  he  cannot  solve  (and  the  veriest  child  will 
often  propound  such),  let  him  say  so  frankly,  but 
always  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  no  possible  solution  or  answer  can  in  any 
wise  disturb  for  him  the  solid  groundwork  and 
substance  of  the  Gospel.  He  must  never  tread 
gingerly  on  Gospel  ground.  It  is  holy  ground, 
but  firm  ground ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  able 
to  arrange  and  explain  all  that  Is  ujwn  it,  he  Is  to 
step  as  one  who  knows  that  the  Eock  of  Ages  is 
under  it. 

Reading;  the  above,  w’e  are  reminded  that  it 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Lafayette-avenue  Church 
in  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Cuyler)  who,  while  recently 
in  our  office  and  looking  over  quite  an  array  of 
sermons  handsomely  bound,  named  those  of 
Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  and  especially  his  last 
entitled  “God  and  Bread,”  as  the  best,  the 
very  best,  series  of  sermons  recently  from  the 
press.  This  he  said  without  reservation,  and 
surely  nobody  knows  better  what  good  preach¬ 
ing  is  than  he  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  preach¬ 
ers  himself.  _ 

“HARRIET,  THE  MOSES  OF  HER  PEOPLE/’ 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  remarkable  narrative 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Bradford,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  but  to  which  we  are  attracted 
again,  as  it  appears  in  a  second  edition.  It  is 
a  wonderful  but  o’er-true  tale  of  the  heroism 
and  self-sacrifice  of  a  negro  woman,  who,  es¬ 
caping  from  slavery  in  mature  life,  and  after 
“  its  iron  had  entered  into  her  soul,”  devoted 
herself  to  the  rescue  of  her  family,  and  indeed 
of  all  who  would  take  the  risk  of  being  guided 
by  her  conduct  to  the  North,  and  quite  into 
Canada,  when  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  made  it  dangerous  to  remain  this 
side  the  border.  The  story  is  thoroughly  au¬ 
thentic  ;  indeed  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole — 
we  had  almost  said  the  half — is  not  told,  so 
careful  has  the  writer  been  lest  the  impression 
should  be  mhde  of  adding  anything  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  pathos  of  a  story  that  only  needs  to  be  told 
“just  as  it  was  ”  to  make  its  best  and  sufficient 
impression,  and  hold  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  close.  It  has  been  taken  chiefly  from  the 
minute  and  accurate  recollections  of  its  sub¬ 
ject.  And  Harriet  is  here  authenticated  by 
numbers  who  knew  her  from  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  fugitive  from  bondage— the  late  Wm. 
H.  Seward  and  Gerrit  Smith  among  the  dead ; 
Oliver  Johnson,  Prof.  S,  H.  Hopkins,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  among  the  living.  Prof.  Hopkins  indeed 
has  known  her  well  as  a  resident  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Auburn,  where  she  still  lives,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old,  but  still  ambitious  to  do 
some  good  in  the  world,  and  especially  for  her 
own  people. 

Full  of  faith  and  works,  and  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  instinct,  she  “  felt  it  in  her  bones  ” 
that  war  was  coming,  and  when  it  did  come 
she  was  both  at  the  front  and  in  the  hospitals. 
She  rendered  most  valuable  services  as  spy 
and  nurse  during  all  the  contest,  and  for  which 
to  this  day  she  has  received  no  reward  but  the 
consciousness  of  doing  good.  And  but  for 
Mrs.  Bradford  (whose  excellent  literary  work 
here  is  all  a  labor  of  love)  and  a  few  other 
steadfast  friends,  we  see  not  but  that  Harriet, 
despite  all  her  trust  in  and  efficiency  for  others, 
must  herself  have  come  to  want.  The  late  Sec¬ 
retary  Seward,  knowing  well  her  labors  during 
the  war,  endeavored  to  secure  a  pension  for 
her,  but  her  name  having  never  been  enrolled, 
or  for  some  other  cause,  the  claim  went  unrec¬ 
ognized.  Mrs.  Bradford  says  truly 

It  Is  a  shame  to  our  Government  that  such  a 
valuable  helper  as  this  woman  was  not  allowed 
pay  or  pension,  but  even  was  obliged  to  support 
herself  during  those  days  of  Incessant  toil.  Offi¬ 
cers  and  men  were  paid.  Indeed,  many  enlisted 
from  no  patriotic  motive,  but  because  they  were 
insured  a  support  which  they  could  not  procure  for 
themselves  at  home.  But  this  woman  sacrificed 
everything,  and  left  her  nearest  and  dearest,  and 
risked  her  life  hundreds  of  times  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  without  one  cent  of  recompense.  She 
returned  at  last  to  her  little  home,  to  find  it  a 
scene  of  desolation— her  little  place  about  to  be 
sold  to  satisfy  a  mortgage,  and  herself  without 
the  means  to  redeem  it. 

Indignation  is  surely  the  only  proper  senti¬ 
ment  in  view  of  such  inequalities  of  treatment 
as  we  have  here,  esi)ecially  in  the  light  of  re¬ 
cent  acts  of  Congress  distributing  favors  to 
those  who  have  so  much  as  paraded  in  military 
uniform.  This  black  mother  in  Israel  now 
lives  upon  a  little  farm  which  was  redeemed 
from  a  mortgage  by  the  twelve  hundred  dol¬ 


lars  given  her  by  Mrs.  Bradford  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  first  edition  of  this  little  book. 

This  second  edition  (published  by  George  R. 
Lockwood  &  Son,  New  York,)  is  a  neat  volume 
of  149  pages.  As  a  contribution  to  history, 
aside  from  its  great  personal  interest,  it  is  of  a 
high  value.  The  phase  of  experience  and  of 
life  which  it  pictures,  has  passed  away  never 
to  return,  and  but  for  such  authentic  narra¬ 
tives  as  this— and  they  are  really  but  few— 
those  who  come  after  us  would  have  regarded 
what  is  here  authenticated  as  incredible.  But 
this  is  one  more  proof  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  We  know  not  where  to  match 
this  simple  story  of  Harriet,  the  Moses  of  her 
People. 

A  VISIT  TO  BRAVE  OLD  HARRIET. 

[Readers  of  The  Evanoeust  who  have  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  remarkable  woman,  and  we  trust  some 
new  friends  who  may  here  first  learn  of  her,  will  be 
glad  to  ascertain  her  present  condition.  Of  this  we 
have  some  authentic  particulars  in  the  following  note 
from  Mrs.  Bradford,  and  which  sufficiently  explains 
itself.  We  can  only  express  the  hope  that  these  disin¬ 
terested  efforts  of  Mrs.  Bradford  may  result  In  all  she 
craves  lor  her  aged  ward.— Ed^  Evan.] 

Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  June  17, 1886. 

My  dear  Sir:  Are  you  quite  tired  of  “  Harri¬ 
et,  the  Moses  of  her  People,”  or  will  you  give  me 
a  little  space  for  an  account  of  a  visit  I  paid  to 
this  remarkable  woman  yesterday  ?  There  are 
many  persons  who  have  read  the  little  book, 
and  are  so  interested  in  Harriet  that  they  may 
like  to  hear  something  of  the  daily  labor  of  her 
life,  which  has  been  going  on  quietly  ever  since 
the  more  stormy  scenes  in  which  she  took  a 
I  part  during  the  war. 

I  found  her  yesterday  in  her  little  home  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  city  of  Auburn,  with  a 
house  full  of  dependents,  “blind,  lame,  and 
withered,”  literally  waiting  for  the  moving  of 
the  waters  of  charity,  for  I  fear  they  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  last  of  their  supplies.  But  brave  old 
Harriet  was  quietly  packing  two  large  boxes 
of  clothiag  which  she  had  begged  for  a  colony 
of  bumed-out  blacks  near  Newbern,  N.  C.  A 
kind  friend  who  had  subscribod  too  late  for 
the  publishing  of  the  book,  had  given  me  per¬ 
mission  to  use  that  money  in  any  way  I  might 
choose  for  the  supply  of  Harriet’s  needs.  I 
therefore  was  able  to  go  out  laden  with  such 
necessary  comforts  as  tea,  sugar,  rice,  eggs, 
&c.,  which  were  most  gratefully  received,  and 
also  to  leave  her  a  small  supply  of  money. 

She  went  to  another  room,  and  brought  in 
very  tenderly  “  the  blind  woman  ”  for  whom 
she  has  cared  for  many  years.  This  woman  is 
now  ninety-six  years  old.  She  gave  me  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  her  escape  from  slavery 
“  jurin’  Jackson’s  war.”  Then  Harriet  brought 
in  a  black  child  three  years  old,  who  was  res¬ 
cued  two  years  ago  from  a  flood  at  Lyons.  The 
mother  had  died ;  the  father,  a  drinking  man, 
had  with  other  members  of  the  household  es¬ 
caped  when  the  flood  came,  leaving  this  baby 
tied  in  a  high-chair  by  a  table,  and  when  it  was 
found  three  days  after,  the  w’ater  was  up  to  its 
waist,  its  little  arm  was  broken,  and  it  had  no 
food  in  all  that  time.  What  white  child  would 
have  lived  through  sufferings  like  these  ?  Now 
the  little  legs  are  twisted,  and  it  can  scarcely 
walk,  but  it  is  a  very  bright,  comical  little  crea¬ 
ture,  full  of  fun.  Harriet  is  going  to  take  It  ta 
a  doctor,  to  have  braces  put  upon  its  legs.  She 
had  two  more  little  creatures,  whose  mother 
and  grandmother  had  formerly  been  under  her 
care.  There  was  also  the  child  Gerty,  whom 
she  rescued  from  death  by  freezing  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  others  whom  I  did  not  see.  She 
has  never  received  a  cent  of  remuneration  for 
her  care  of  one  of  these  poor  creatures,  and 
they  are  only  provided  for  as  the  Lord  puts  it 
into  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  send  her  sup¬ 
plies.  Does  this  woman  not  deserve  a  better 
recognition  of  her  Services  to  her  country  and 
her  race  than  she  has  yet  received  ? 

Sarah  H.  Bradford. 


ALTON  LOCKE. 

It  must  be  full  thirty  years — the  lifetime  of  a 
generation— since  we  first  read  “Alton  Locke,” 
and  yet,  as  we  take  it  up  once  more,  we  find 
that  it  has  the  same  power  to  stir  the  blood 
now  as  then.  It  retains  its  interest  because  it 
presents  those  great  social  problems  which  are 
the  vital  questions  of  our  day,  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848, 
which  was  followed  by  tumults  and  uprisings 
all  over  Europe.  The  book  has  a  marvellous 
fascination,  and  we  welcome  it  with  a  double 
pleasure  as  the  return  of  an  old  friend. 

This  Handy  Series,  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  Includes  other  treatises  and  volumes 
of  value,  such  as  “  What  does  History  Teach  ?” 
being  two  Edinburgh  lectures  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  gifted  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie ; 
“  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Brit¬ 
ain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  by 
John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  whose  recent  la¬ 
mented  death  drew  forth  a  special  letter 
of  condolence  from  the  Queen,  whose  Chap¬ 
lain  he  was,  as  also  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Established  Church.  This  is  a  volume  of 
rare  merit,  showing  on  every  page  the  cathoUo 
spirit  and  wide  range  of  the  man.  Then  of 
discussions  bearing  on  current  British  politice, 
we  find  “Irish  History  for  English  Readers,’* 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson  Gregg;  also  “French  and 
German  Socialism  in  Modem  Times,”  by  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D. ;  not  to  name  other  titles  of 
this  admirable  series  of  books,  each  sold  at  the 
low  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 


TOLSTOI’S  “WAR  AND  PEACE.” 

The  third  and  last  instalment  of  Count  Leon 
Tolstoi’s  historical  novel,  “War  and  Peace,” 
is  now  issued  in  the  Franklin-square  Library 
of  the  Messrs.  Harper.  Written  in  the  native 
language  of  the  author,  and  translated  into 
French  by  a  Russian  lady,  it  is  here  once  more 
transferred  into  flowing  English  by  Clara  Bell. 
As  a  picture  of  the  great  contests  in  cabinet 
and  field  which  marked  the  times  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  society  of  the  period,  all 
from  a  point  of  view  quite  new  to  the  English 
reader,  the  work  has  a  real  historic  value  as  a 
life-like  portraiture  of  one  of  the  greatest 
epochs  of  modern  times. 


No.  19  of  Cassell’s  National  Library,  edited 
by  Prof.  Henry  Morley,  may  well  be  taken  In 
hand  as  an  alterative  to  the  current  newspaper 
record  of  strikes  and  boycottlngs.  “  Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Discontents  and  Speeches,  by 
Edmund  Burke,”  is  the  title,  and  there  is  an 
introduction  of  four  pages  which  will  refresh 
the  reader’s  recollections  of  the  great  Irish 
orator  and  statesman.  This  cheap  pocket  se¬ 
ries  of  ten-curt  volumes,  issued  weekly.  Is  Just¬ 
ly  popular,  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Thus  it  is  that  some  of  the  choicest  bits 
of  English  literature  are  being  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  lightest  purse. 

The  midsummer  Wide-Awake  appears  In  a 
new  cover.  The  design  is  purely  decorative, 
rose  color  and  gold,  on  pale,  tea-green,  antique- 
finish  paper. 
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ADDRESS  OP  MARK  HOPKIMSy  D.D.,  LL.D.y  alive  for  several  generations  of  students,  and  were  $3000  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Graves,  and  also  works  and  words,  and  also  of  abstract  relations  posed  to  this  is  to  be  deprecated.  But  the  chief  low  the  earth  to  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
On  th*  of  tiff  had  regular  meetings  and  addresses.  Through  by  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Wheeler,  both  Alumni  of  (as  those  of  mathematics),  a  high  and  pure  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  heavons  being  on  Are,  when  it  shall  please  . 

PxwidMcy  of  WilUuu  ColUge.  its  agencies  an  occasional  tree-day  was  asked.  New  York.  Thus  this  cloud  was  also  lifted.  joy,  and  of  entering  upon  a  line  of  progress  character,  is  through  Christianity.  This  Chris-  Him?  Instantaneous  exertion  of  force  marks 

The  American  people  are  much  given  to  the  and  thus  the  trees  became  too  numerous,  ra-  In  connection  with  these  references  to  flnan-  that  cannot  be  limited  by  time  or  space.”  The  tianity  is  God’s  method  of  renovating  and  im-  the  administration  of  God’s  government  over 
celebration  of  Anniversaries.  To  say  nothing  of  ther  than  too  few.  In  this  way  much  was  done  cial  embarrassment,  I  desire  to  mention,  with  other  is  bom  of  a  conception  of  man  chiefly  as  proving  character.  The  character  it  would  the  material  universe.  He  spake,  and  it  was 

those  that  occur  annually,  as  the  Fourth  of  to  beautify  the  grounds,  but  the  work  was  not  gratitude,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  he  is  related  to  animal  want,  and  to  social  and  form,  is  the  only  perfect  character  for  man ;  done.  He  touches  the  mountains,  and  they  | 

July  and  Washington’s  Birthday,  has  a  man  completed  till  Gov.  Knight  gave  the  sum  of  other  great  benefactors  of  the  College  in  my  political  distinction.  The  affinities  of  the  one  and  the  influences  connected  with  it,  as  the  tremble.  “Sinai  was  altogether  on  asmoke.”  J 

been  married  or  a  minister  settled,  five  or  ten,  $3000  for  that  purpose,  and  to  keep  them  in  or-  day.  These  were  Mr.  Nathan  Jackson,  to  are  with  the  fine  arts,  of  the  other  with  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  are  the  only  influences  Creation  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  1 

or  twenty-five  or  fifty  years ;  has  a  battle  been  der.  whom  we  owe  Jackson  Hall,  the  president’s  useful  arts.  And  what  is  thus  true  of  the  in-  that  will  lead  him  to  form  such  a  character.  Flood  came  directly  from  God.  They  were  eat- 

fonght  at  one  of  these  intervals;  has  a  town  It  was  a  feature  of  that  day  that  water  for  house,  and  the  grounds  connected  with  it;  tellect,  is  also  tme  of  the  sensibility  as  related  That  Christianity  will  form  such  a  character,  ing  and  drinking  and  engaged  in  common  pur- 
been  settled  or  an  institution  been  founded,  the  students  was  brought  in  pails  from  the  Mr.  Alford  Smith  of  Hartford,  an  alumnus  of  to  all  beauty.  Beauty  the  young  man  should  must  form  it  if  fully  received,  is  its  glory,  and  suits.  So  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  world, 

fifty  or  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  south  of  East  Col-  the  College,  who  gave  $10,000 ;  Hon.  J.  Z.  Good-  be  taught  to  trace  to  its  source,  to  appreciate  an  absolute  proof  of  its  truth.  If,  therefore,  God  is  not  an  Immanent  Force,  but  a  Personal 

years— there  must  be  a  celebration,  a  gather-  lege,  they  generally  bringing  it  themselves,  rich,  who  gave  Goodrich  Hall  and  a  landed  in  all  its  forms,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  Art,  the  College  is  to  be  responsible  for  character  at  Intelligence.  One  day  is  with  Him  as  a  thou- 

ing,  congratulations,  sometimes  gifts,  some-  The  first  mitigation  of  this  hardship  was  by  a  estate  in  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Orrin  Sage,  who  and  to  pursue  for  its  own  sake.  Nor  is  it  for  all,  and  is  not  bewildered,  it  must  avail  itself  sand  years;  one  instant,  the  twinkling  of  an 

times  a  dinner,  always  a  speech.  From  this  hydraulic  ram,  which  drove  the  water  up  to  founded  the  Sage  Professorship  of  History  and  the  sake  of  the  individual  alone  that  liberal  of  this  as  a  means  of  forming  it.  But  here,  too,  eye,  is  as  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  omnip- 

tondency,  the  calls  upon  me  have  been  excep-  the  East  College ;  but  the  evil  was  not  wholly  Political  Economy;  the  Hon.  William  E.  education  is  needed.  Nothing  adds  so  much  the  rule  holds  that  character  is /roni  character,  otent  power  to  effect  cosmical  changes,  as  are 

tionally  numerous.  When  this  College  had  remedied  till  the  cold  spring  water  was  intro-  Dodge,  who  with  no  intimation  or  knowiedge  to  the  respectability  and  security  and  rational  No  formal  arrangement  without  Christian  men,  geologic  or  astronomic  aeons.  Is  there  any- 

been  founded  fifty  years,  having  been  for  seven  duced.  Such  a  thing  as  a  gymnasium  had  not  on  my  part,  gave  $30,000,  the  interest  of  which  enjoyment  of  a  people,  as  a  large  infusion  of  no  having,  or  saying  of  prayers,  will  avail  any-  thing  too  hard  for  God  ?  The  explosion  sug- 

years  its  President,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  then  been  thought  of.  The  first  one  in  the  was  to  go  toward  my  salary  while  I  was  presi-  tlfts  element.  Such  an  education  cannot  be  thing  without  men  who  pray.  Christianity  is  gested  God’s  infinite  power.  Ten  moh  died  in 

Alumni  for  a  semi-centennial  address.  That  country  was  in  the  Round  Hill  School  at  North-  dent,  for  my  benefit  afterwards,  and  ultimate-  had  by  the  larger  number.  The  conditions  of  not  a  mere  set  of  dogmas.  It  is  Christ  revealed  an  instant.  Be  ye  also  ready.  S.  W  B. 
address  I  gave  at  Commencement  in  the  old  ampton,  taught  by  Messrs.  Caswell  and  Ban-  ly  as  a  presidential  fund ;  and  the  Hon.  David  the  present  life  preclude  the  possibility  of  that,  in  His  perfect  character.  He  is  the  head  of  the 

church  on  the  hill,  by  the  Mansion  House,  croft— George  Bancroft  the  historian— and  we  Dudley  Field,  the  only  one  now  living,  who  But  where  it  is  possible,  the  way  should  be  race.  He  is  not  only  the  light  of  the  world  as  SOUTH 

forty-three  years  ago.  The  following  year,  were  the  first  College  to  move  in  regard  to  it.  gave  the  organ,  endowed  the  Field  Memorial  open  for  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  perfection  un-  a  perfect  teacher  in  all  that  relates  to  character  ^ 


being  a  native  of  l^rkshire,  I  was  appointed  I  was  sent  when  a  tutor  to  Northampton  to  Professorship,  and  built  and  furnished  the  related  to  animal  wants. 


and  ultimate  destiny,  but  also  a  perfect  exam- 


THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

Dear  Dr,  Field :  I  cut  the  following  from  the 


at  ucDt/ivx;?  v/a  A-OUXA  a  wcao  vv  at  wvawx  w  » - - - -  - - - - - -  - -  - -  ”  r - -  *1  Q  A*  1  >>  A  A  1  AU 

to  a  similar  service  at  the  Berkshire  Jubilee,  see  it,  and  the  result  was  some  apparatus  in  Field  Observatory.  Of  the  benefactors  of  the  But  knowing  the  object  of  a  liberal  educa-  pie.  He  is  the  Man.  In  His  religion  is  the  L»aiiy  Hentinei,  a  new  paper  started  a  month 

celebrated  at  Pittsfield.  When  the  American  the  open  air  south  of  East  College.  I  remem-  College  since  my  day,  as  Gov.  Morgan,  Mr.  tion,  we  need  also  to  know  the  studies  best  hope  of  the  world.  The  greatest  boon  that  can  ^  believe  that  you  will  be 

Board  had  been  founded  fifty  years  (in  1860),  ber  a  swing  and  some  parallel  bars.  From  Jermain  and  others,  greatly  as  we  are  indebt-  fitted  to  ensure  or  constitute  it.  At  this  point  come  to  any  one,  is  to  be  brought  into  per-  ^  readers  as  a  fresh  illus- 

having  been  three  years  its  President,  I  was  that  swing  and  those  bars  the  present  gymna-  ed  to  them,  I  cannot  now  worthily  speak.  there  was  formerly  no  doubt.  Those  studies  sonal  relation  to  Him,  and  sympathize  with  of  that  wholesome  change  in  public 

appointed  to  give  a  semi-centennial  discourse,  sium  with  its  clock  has  been  developed  through  After  the  crisis  caused  by  the  war,  the  Col-  were  chiefly  the  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Him  by  voluntary  commitment,  and  by  having  sentiment  which  your  own  recent  letters  from 

That  discourse  was  given  in  Boston,  By  the  several  intermediate  forms,  much,  I  suppose,  lege  was  slowly  recovering  itself,  tili  my  resig-  Logic.  But  now  a  liberal  education,  involving  a  character  like  His.  Herein  is  the  difference  the  South  have  so  amply  illustrated, 

appointment  of  the  Alumni,  I  gave  a  discourse  as  the  higher  animals  were  developed  from  the  nation  in  1872.  Since  then  its  prosperity  has  as  it  does  the  power  to  survey  in  outline  the  between  the  place  of  Christianity  in  a  Theo-  My  own  daiiy  life  here  is  full  of  evidence  that 

here  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Ameri-  lower.  There  were  then  no  secret  societies ;  constantly  increased.  Through  the  efficiency  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  to  follow  in  logical  Seminary  and  a  College.  In  a  College  ^ Sentinel,  in  the  sentiments 

can  Independence ;  also  on  the  second  anniver-  the  only  one  known  in  any  of  the  Colleges  was  of  President  Chadbourne,  who  enlarged  and  some  measure  every  line  of  thought,  must  be  it  should  be  so  handled  as  to  bear  upon  charac-  which  he  here  expresses,  represents  a  numer- 

saryof  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield;  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  There  were  no  College  beautified  the  chapel,  and  through  the  able  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  for-  ter  without  sectarianism.  This  can  and  ought-  ous.  intelligent,  and  powerful  constituency.  I 
and  now,  when  ope  would  suppose  I  might  be  publications,  and  there  was  no  base  ball,  as  and  very  successful  administration  of  Presi-  merly.  Science  has  so  marvellously  advanced,  to  be  done.  Christianity  is  the  greatest  civil-  delighted  with  the  manly  frankness  with 
suffered  ’to  rest,  I  am  called  upon  by  a  voice  that  is  now  known.  A  form  of  base  ball  was  dent  Carter,  the  number  of  the  students,  and  there  are  so  many  new  branches  of  knowledge,  izing,  moulding,  uplifting  power  on  this  globe,  which  these  people  so  generally  accept  the  re- 

which  I  have  always  obeyed,  to  give  a  special  sometimes  played,  but  the  common  games  were  the  general  resources  of  the  College  have  been  that  opinions  may  well  differ  respecting  the  and  it  is  a  sad  defect  in  any  institution  of  high  war,  not  sullenly  as  men  sometime^ 

discourse,  because  it  is  fifty  years  since  I  was  wicket  and  two-old-cat.  so  much  increased,  that  it  now  invites  com-  studies  which  should  occupy  the  undergradu-  learning  if  it  does  not  bring  those  under  its  accept  the  inevitable,  but  cheerfully  as  good 

elected  President.  In  those  early  days  the  College  was  subject-  parison  with  the  best  equipped  institutions  in  ate  course,  which  would  best  discipline  and  care  into  the  closest  possible  relation  to  it,  so  what  “God  meant  for  good,”  how- 

In  calling  me  to  this  service,  the  Alumni  did  ed  to  severe  struggles :  its  President  had  left  the  country.  furnish  the  mind,  and  which  should  be  regard-  far  as  it  is  such  a  power.  Through  it  the  stu-  erring  men  may  have  meant  it. 

not,  as  heretofore,  assign  me  a  topic.  What  to  be  President  at  Amherst,  and  had  taken  But  while  we  thus  look  back  with  satisfac-  ed  as  constituting  a  liberal  education.  dents  are  to  be  trained  in  moral  and  spiritual  independence,  mo..  July  2  im 

shall  it  be?  In  view  of  my  long  connection  with  him  a  large  number  of  students.  Amherst  tion  on  the  growth  of  the  College,  we  may  find  To  decide  this  point,  including  the  order  of  gymnastics.  Why  not?  We  here  reach  the  ’  ’’  ' 

with  the  College,  and  the  natural  garrulity  of  naturally  drew  the  students  from  the  region  still  greater  satisfaction  in  looking  at  its  re-  the  studies  as  they  are  related  to  each  other  broadest  and  most  philosophical  conception  of  The  editor  of  this  paper  was  Southern  born, 

age,  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  will  expect  me,  east  of  the  Hoosac  Mountain,  and  besides  suits  in  the  men  who  have  gone  from  it.  This  and  to  the  opening  powers  of  the  student,  re-  education.  It  includes  the  whole  man.  If  yet\*ive8  ™*^hat*i8*termed  * 

instead  of  discussing  principles  or  metaphysi-  started  with  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  the  true  test  of  the  value  of  the  institution,  quires  wide  information  and  sound  judgment;  man  is  to  be  educated  physically  and  Intel-  any  one  has  a  right  to^eat  cand'idlyVd^S^them 

cal  points,  to  give  rather  some  reminiscences  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  char-  These  men  have  filled  every  position  of  honor  and  that  t/ie  coZ/cfire  should  decide  it,  seems  to  lectually  because  ho  has  a  physical  and  Intel-  matters,  discuss  Southern  issues,  and  "criticize 

of  that  earlier  history  of  the  College,  so  much  ity  students,  and  drew  them  away.  Union  with  from  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  me  due  to  itself  and  the  young  men  who  come  tual  nature,  why  should  he  not  be  educated  Southern  men  and  their  ways,  it  is  surely  the  man 

of  which  I  have  seen,  and  a  part  of  which  I  the  name  of  Dr.  Nott,  was  just  west  of  us;  downward.  About  one-third  of  them  have  to  it.  If  not  the  college,  who  then  ?  Is  it  said,  and  trained  morally  and  spiritually  because  he  clatio^n  "and  interest* 

have  been.  This,  if  my  turn  were  in  that  di-  Middlebury  on  the  north  was  flourishing,  hav-  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  about  one-fourth  The  young  men  themselves  are  competent  to  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature?  Pursuing  its  editorial  upon  Southern  sentiment 

rection,  as  it  is  not,  my  position  would  enable  ing  more  students  than  Williams ;  and  Yale  lawyers;  nearly  one- seventh  teachers;  and  doit?  Whence  this  competency  ?  Not  from  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  in  a  InltscriticismuponthoAtlantaConstltution— 

me  to  do  better  than  any  one  else.  I  have  was  on  the  south.  The  funds  were  low,  and  ade-  one-eleventh  physicians ;  but  626,  including  heredity,  for  their  fathers  did  not  have  it,  and  College,  and  enter  into  the  very  conception  of  it,  briefly  referred  to  in  those  columns  yesterday— the 

been  connected  with  this  College  as  student  quate  salaries  could  not  be  given.  The  College  the  recent  classes,  have  not  entered  profession-  certainly  not  from  experience  or  study.  Some  those  who  engage  in  these  higher  gymnastics,  representatire  of  UiaVsmaTf  eleSn^^^^^ 

and  teacher  sixty-one  years— three  years  as  a  was  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  and  al  life.  These  have  been  business  men  and  option  there  should  be,  especially  in  the  latter  If  men  are  to  be  trained  to  be  strong  in  muscle,  which  seems  to  think  that  the  only  road  to  prw- 

student,  two  years  as  a  tutpr,  six  years  as  a  difficult  of  access.  On  the  east  Hoosac  Moun-  farmers.  Of  the  whole  number,  there  have  part  of  the  course,  and  in  outlying  branches  of  why  not  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord  ?  If  to  wrestle  perity  for  the  Southern  people  lies  across  all  of 

Professor  thirty-six  yfears  as  President,  and  tain  seiwed  as  a  non-conductor  between  us  and  been  but  few  who  have  not  made  a  good  rec-  study,  as  modern  languages,  and  the  higher  with  each  other,  why  not  with  wickedness  ?  If  tee  principles  and  convictions  they  over  professed. 
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...  I  1 .  1  1  1.  T  .  I  .  .  ,  .  I  1  i.  i.  .Li  .  I®*"”  PoeP'o.  and  so  long  as  honor  and  self-respect 

of  the  College  living  who  graduated  earli-  single  small  brown  house,  with  a  tailor  s  shop  have  now  spoken,  and  its  results,  I  congratu-  tion,  as  is  done  when  a  man  can  graduate  with-  why  not  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  continue  among  them  they  never  will  assent  to  it.” 
lan  I  did  If  we  include  the  present  grad-  in  it.  As  there  were  no  railroads,  the  centres  late  the  Alumni  and  its  friends.  In  that  pro-  out  studying  mental  or  moral  science.  Nor  them,  in  which  they  are  “compassed  about The  South  tried  one  path  of  life  ond  failed. 

one  but  Bourbons  of  the  worst  stripi' would  ad- 


who  have  passed  away— in  all  2229.  Deducting  terest  of  men  of  wealth.  fluence  of  an  institution  to  which  my  whole  now,  a  body  of  liberally  educated  men  through-  trained  in  “  godliness  that  is  profitable  unto  ,  stinct.  By  grace  of  this  they  managed  to  take 

these  from  the  whole  number  of  the  Alumni,  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Dr.  life  has  been  devoted.  I  see  in  it  a  nearer  ap-  out  the  country,  standing  on  essentialiy  the  all  things  ”  ?  !  provementT/cha^go  o^f  ware 

but  631  are  left  whom  I  have  not  taught.  Griffin  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  College  proach  than  I  had  expected  to  see  to  my  ideal  same  ground.  Nor  would  I  so  split  up  classes  This  broad  conception  of  education  has  been  |  When  He  made  man  He  endowed  him  with  mind. 

When  I  entered  College  in  1822,  but  one  of  the  year  before  I  entered  it;  and  it  required  of  what  a  college  ought  to  be.  That  ideal  is  of  into  miscellaneous  and  changing  bodies  as  to  the  conception  of  it  in  this  College  in  the  ,  He  Intended  his  faculties  to  bo  cultivated  ;  to  afford 

the  fourteen  College  buildings  now  on  the  strong  faith,  great  energy,  and  wide  reputa-  an  institution  w’here  a  young  man,  during  the  lose  that  great  advantage  of  associate  study  in  past.  If  not  personally  recognized,  it  has  "neverTMoundTA  b 

ground  was  standing.  That  was  the  old  West  tion  to  do  for  it  what  he  did,  at  the  time  and  critical  period  of  transition  from  boyhood  to  a  college  class  as  now  constituted  by  which  a  pervaded  its  atmosphere,  it  has  made  min-  j  Ti,e  principles^and  convictions  ^of  the  people  of 

College.  The  old  East  College,  a  larger  and  subsequently.  He  was  a  man  of  towering  manhood,  and  even  later,  may  have  an  oppor-  young  man  finds  his  own  level,  and  if  he  is  isters  of  the  Gospel  and  missionaries,  and  has  the  South  were  not  to  their  welfare.  On  thecon- 


the  Observatory,  East  and  South  College,  Kel-  largely  from  a  former  acquaintance  with  Sam-  controversy  is  raging  at  present,  which  is  how  high  school.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  shail  drop  down  into  a  merely  secular  spirit,  in  convictions  of  the  people  of  the  “Old  South,”  and 
logg  Hall,  the  Chapel,  Lawrence  Hall,  Jackson  uel  J.  Mills  and  his  knowledge  of  the  College  much  the  young  man  should  be  left  to  do  for  by  giving  a  wide  range  of  option  in  undergrad-  the  training  of  the  lower  parts  of  man’s  nature,  1  "Th"e^c(mtest°wa8  ^ot  s^ave*^  ^ 

Hall,  Goodrich  Hall,  College  Hall,  the  Field  as  the  birthplace  of  American  Foreign  Mis-  himself,  and  how  much  the  institution  should  uate  studies  a  college  approximates  a  universi-  so  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  in  sympathy  with  j  vvas  for  the  establishment  of  a^separal^govem- 
Observatory,  Clark  Hall,  Morgan  Hall,  and  sions.  He  did  not  much  increase  the  endow-  do  for  him.  On  this  point  I  have  but  small  en-  ty.  It  rather  approximates  a  high  school,  and  Him  whose  object  it  is  to  train  to  a  perfect }  ment  in  which  a  slave-holding  aristocracy  above 


the  Gymnasium.  In  1823  the  Coilege  owned  ment  of  the  College,  but  by  great  effort  secur-  couragement  to  say  anything.  For  if  I  should  may  virtually  become  one. 


character  that  world  which  is  symbolized  on  1  sweat  and  toil  should  hold  the  reins  of 


but  two  houses— the  President’s  house,  that  ed  the  funds  to  build  Griffin  Hall,  originally  go  beyond  the  position  of  any  one  in  conserva-  Of  the  particular  studies  that  should  bo  re-  the  missionary  monument,  it  will  no  longer  be  I  qj  those  man  u  facto  ries^tVirtcon  vert  "raw 


stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  street  used  as  a  chapel  and  library.  Probably  no  tism,  he  would  say  “Of  course  one  of  his  age  garded  as  constituting  a  liberal  education  and  Williams  College. 


(since  moved,  and  now  occupied  by  Professor  other  man  could  have  done  what  he  did. 


ment  of  those  manufactories  that  convert  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  the  product  of  the  field  and  pasture,  the 


would  be  conservative.  He  would  naturally  of  their  order,  I  cannot  now  speak.  My  views  A  sound  body,  a  disciplined  mind,  a  liberal  output  of  the  mine,  into  articles  of  usefulness  and 


Safford),  and  a  small  house  that  stood  where  In  1836  the  health  of  Dr.  Griffin  had  become  hold  on  to  ‘old  ideas  and  methods  ’.”  If,  on  on  this  point  are  essentially  contained  in  an  education,  right  character— these  ought  to  bo  g^in^^^Ds  jeans  pants,  and  coon- 

the  Chapel  now  stands.  It  now  owns  seven  so  impaired  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign,  the  other  hand,  I  should  go  beyond  the  posi-  admirable  article  by  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody  the  result  of  a  four  years’  course  in  College.  <•  common  'persons/*  ^The*’  aristocracy  must-be 

houses.  The  College  then  owned  no  land,  ex-  Dr.  Absalom  Peters  was  chosen  in  his  place,  tion  of  any  one  in  radicalism,  or  the  desire  for  in  the  January  number  of  the  New  Englander.  As  an  institution  designed  to  give  these,  just  clothed  in  silks,  cloths  and  laces,  and  these  were 

cept  about  three  acres  connected  with  the  Hedeclinedtheappointment,  and  I  was  chosen,  change,  he  would  say  “Ah,  he  is  not  the  man  A  fourth  thing  that  would  be  aimed  at  and  these  and  nothing  more,  the  American  College  not  “fer  mode"  unless  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
President’s  house.  It  now  owns  the  land  con-  I  accepted  the  place  at  a  salary  of  $1100,  hav-  he  was  once.”  This  position  I  understand  and  generally  attained  under  the  conditions  sped-  is  the  growth  of  American  soil,  and  ought  to  ^xhe^result  of  all  of  this  was  the  creation  o 

nected  with  West  College  and  Kellogg  Hall,  ing  previously  had  $700  as  professor.  My  age  accept,  still  I  may  venture  a  word,  apologizing  fled,  would  be  a  right  character.  By  a  right  be  maintained.  These  it  will  give,  if  the  young  three  classes— the  magnlflceiufy  wealt^^,  "unes 

presented  by  Mr.  Seth  B.  Hunt;  also  the  land  was  thirty-four,  and  I  had  been  Professor  of  not  as  Elihu  did  in  the  days  of  Job,  for  show-  character  I  mean  one  that  would  make  a  man  are  disposed  to  do  for  themselves  the  best  they  teemed  lookod-down-upon  common  people,  an 

south  of  East  College  as  far  as  the  street,  pre-  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy  six  years.  ing  his  opinion  though  he  was  young,  but  for  a  vital  co5i)erative  force  in  all  that  would  tend  can  do,  and  if  the  College  have  the  means  to  tee  slave.  Enterprise  w-as  unknown— energy  wa 

sented  by  Elizur  Smith  of  Lee ;  also  the  large  From  this  point  the  College  went  on  with  showing  mine  though  I  am  old.  to  build  up  society,  and  to  aid  in  the  onward  do,  and  will  do,  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  appeUte  of"um  poor"was  tl?J*only *inorntlv’e"fo 

field  beyond,  recently  purchased  for  a  ball-  moderate  success.  The  faculty  was  small  in  In  an  institution  such  as  I  have  supposed,  movement  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  them.  For  young  men  rightly  disposed,  we  labor.  Education  was  only  for  the  wealthy.  Th 
ground  and  foot-athletics.  It  also  owns  the  number,  as  may  be  supposed  when  I  say  that  with  young  men  knowing  enough  to  know  Character  transcends  knowledge.  Knowledge  must  look  to  the  community.  A  College  is  not  poor  had  but  few  opportunities  and  but  little  leh 

very  valuable  ground  connected  with  the  Pres-  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  taught  the  what  is  best  for  themselves  to  do,  and  with  a  is  instrumental,  character  is  directive.  Knowl-  a  reformatory.  If  parents  do  their  duty,  the  *'ro  to  embrace  those.  The  South  was  a  produein 

ident’s  house  (presented  by  Mr.  Jackson)  and  studies  of  the  Senior  class,  corrected  their  disposition  to  do  it,  four  results  would  be  aim-  edge  teaches  us  how  to  do,  character  deter-  young  men  will  generally  be  rightly  disposed,  knownf  A  parr'of  the  dorainanT  religro™wM" 

Mission  Park.  literary  exercises,  and  preached  once  every  ed  at  and  attained.  The  first  would  be  a  sound  mines  what  we  will  do.  It  is  a  man’s  deepest  For  a  College  so  equipped  and  manned  that  it  hate  Yankees,  and  herpeoplo  felt  that  every  dolli 

When  I  entered  College,  there  was  not  a  min-  Sabbath,  there  being  two  sermons  a  day.  Of  body.  Barring  original  deficit  in  the  constitu-  love,  and  will  determine  his  ultimate  destiny,  can  and  will  do  for  the  young  men  all  that  can  they  jiald  in  tariff,  was  that  much  tribute  to  th 

eralogical,  geological,  Imtanical,  or  natural  the  struggles  of  the  College,  which  were  con-  tion,  this  would  be  obtained.  In  this  respect  I  Hence  the  highest  form  of  benevolence  is  in  be  done  for  them,  a  model  College,  which  is  all  abdomen  along  the  upper  Atlant 

history  collection.  Mineralogy  and  geology  stant,  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail  except  at  two  am  thankful  to  say  that  Williams  College  now  seeking  to  improve  character.  This  is  the  ob-  that  I  desire,  just  that  and  nothing  more,  we  The  war  came— it  was  a  curse  to  that  generatio 

were  indeed  but  just  beginning  to  bo  known  points  that  seemed  to  be  crises  in  its  existence,  meets  my  ideal  so  far  as  the  new’  gymnasium,  ject  of  missions.  This  was  the  object  of  Christ,  must  look  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  its  but  a  blessing  to  the  generations  to  come,  so  loi 

as  sciences.  The  same  was  true  of  chemistry.  The  first  was  in  1841,  when  the  East  College  the  ground  for  athletics,  and  its  surroundings  His  coming  was  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  alumni  and  friends  and  guardians.  For  its  teey  can  appropriate  its  fruits, 

and  the  apparatus  for  that  consisted  of  little  was  burned.  It  was  burned  in  the  Autumn,  are  concerned.  By  surroundings  I  mean  these  character.  He  who  appreciates  this  value  whole  prosperity,  and  especially  for  its  moral  was— yel"what"a  ray  oTllght  ^aTVour^^In'm 

more  than  a  blow  pipe  and  a  few  retorts.  The  was  without  insurance,  and  was  a  total  loss,  mountains  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  which  clearly,  and  devotes  himself  with  energy  and  and  religious  power,  that  is,  its  power  over  the  South.  Slavei-y  is  gone.  Secession  is  go 

apparatus  for  physics,  including  optics  and  as-  Every  room  had  been  occupied,  and  it  was  fear-  present,  to  those  who  have  in  them  any  love  self-denial  to  its  improvement  in  himself  and  character,  we  must  look  to  God.  Except  He  Free  Trade  is  gone.  The  sword  of  Charlema^ 

tronomy,  was  easily  contained  in  a  single  room  ed  that  many  students  would  leave,  from  the  for  natural  scenery,  or  who  study  botany  or  others,  is  the  highest  style  of  man ;  and  the  in-  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it.  through  the  turbaned  crests  of  the  Mosl 

of  the  common  size  in  East  College.  The  chap-  seeming  impossibility  of  finding  accommoda-  geolop^y ,  so  many  inducements  to  healthful  stitution  that  does  most  for  character,  w’ill  do  I  close  with  a  thanksgiving  to  God  that  He  th^’cmUng"down"of  the*(Hd  8outh"a 

el  was  in  West  College.  That  was  divided  into  tions.  There  was  however  a  spirit  of  enthu-  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  when  the  weather  most  for  the  individual  and  for  the  country,  has  preserved  my  life  for  so  long  a  time,  and  erecting  the  New  South  in  its  stead.  But  all  ha 

two  equal  parts,  by  halls  running  east  and  siasm  for  the  College,  and  not  one  left.  The  is  fine,  this  is  the  best  gymnasium.  A  sound  Mere  teaching  without  formative  influence  on  my  faculties  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  thanks  net  come  to  realize  this  yet.  But  a  few  of  t 

west,  and  the  chapel  occupied  the  second  and  next  year  the  old  East  College  was  replaced  body  is  fundamental.  Will  the  average  young  character,  is  simply  a  trade.  But  can  education  to  the  alumni  for  overiooking,  as  they  have,  hov^nT"d^'^*^.T  yet  dared  to  look  into  t 
third  stories  of  the  south  end.  The  iibrary  oc-  by  East  and  South  Colleges.  But  this  rebuild-  man  so  know  what  is  best  for  himself,  and  be  insure  right  character  ?  No.  Character  is  not  my  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  and  for  their  prcj*|jdice,  and*  point  out  the  glo*ry  "hi^  Is  alre 

cupied  a  single  room  in  the  fourth  story  of  ing  meant  debt,  and  great  discouragement  in  so  disposed  to  do  it,  that  it  may  not  be  best  for  from  the  intellect,  but  from  the  will,  or  rather  uniform  consideration  and  kindness.  fringing  with  gold  the  future. The  South  now  n 

West  College.  The  rooms  of  the  students  were  regard  to  funds.  In  this  emergency,  after  the  institution  to  interpose  at  some  point  ?  the  person  that  iies  back  of  the  will.  To  the  only  produces  but  she  weaves.  She  not  only  inln 

plainly  and  scantily  furnished— there  was  not  some  vain  attempts  to  raise  money,  it  was  de-  A  second  thing  aimed  at  and  attained  would  old  question  whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  we  THE  DYNAMITE  EXPLOSION  AT  DRAKES*  reaos  The"b?SM  of^Sd  "*fl*’"Y  J 

a  carpet  in  either  building.  Partly  perhaps  termined  to  ask  aid  from  the  State.  I  accord-  be  a  disciplined  mind.  By  this  I  mean  a  pow-  say  no.  Some  knowledge  may  be  forced  upon  YILLE,  N.  J.  Her  children  are  taught  not^*hate,  but  to  lo 

because  the  rooms  contained  little  that  was  ingly  went  to  Boston  and  presented  a  petition,  er  of  concentrating  attention  for  a  long  time  us,  a  right  character  cannot  be :  still,  there  are  The  explosion  occurred  twenty  minutes  be-  the  Union  and  the  people  thereof.  Her  vices 

valuable,  and  partly  because  of  the  great  hon-  That  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  a  on  one  subject.  I  do  not  mean  the  power  to  indirect  formative  influences,  and  the  educa-  fore  eight  o’clock  A.  M.  on  Friday,  July  2, 1886,  i»  subjwtion,  h^er  virtues  on  top. 

esty  of  those  times,  nobody  thought  of  locking  member  of  which  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  hold  the  attention  thus  on  some  one  subject  to  tion  that  ignores  character,  is  radically  defect-  in  the  mixing-house  at  the  giant  powder  works  manufacture  *b*uT  is  *winrng  to  Thare  the'prop 

his  door  when  he  went  out.  Prayers  and  reci-  State  boarded  at  the  same  hotel  with  myself,  which  the  person  may  have  a  bent,  and  to  ive ;  the  most  important  question  a  man  can  between  Drakesville  and  McCainsville,  N.  J.  tion  of  the  burthens  of  government.  ^  ^ 
tations  were  before  breakfast  in  the  morning.  On  his  return  from  the  State  House,  after  his  which  the  tendency  may  become  so  strong  as  ask  who  has  a  son  to  educate,  would  respect  In  a  flash,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  en-  For  this  new  life,  this  nationalization  of 

and  in  the  Winter  by  candle  light.  Commence-  appointment,  ho  came  to  me  to  ask  about  the  to  mount  the  man  on  a  hobby,  or  to  become  an  the  surroundings  and  influences  that  bear  upon  tire  building  and  its  contents,  including  ten  people  are  Indebted  to  such  papers 

ment  was  in  September,  and  so  the  town  was  a  College.  “  Williams  College  ?”  said  he,  “  Wil-  insanity,  but  I  mean  the  power  of  so  command-  character.  men— forelgners-who  were  laboring  faithful-  the  Vicksbui^HenlliL^’he  Florida  T^^ 

resort  for  the  student  in  the  Summer,  and  not  liams  College  is  somewhere  on  the  North  Riv-  ing  the  mind  as  to  be  able  to  give  concentrated  What,  then,  are  the  surroundings  and  influ-  ly,  were  blown  to  atoms.  Much  of  the  wood-  the  Galveston  News,  and  a  few  others  of  th 

for  Summer  visitors — a  species  of  the  human  er,  isn’t  it?”  Of  course  there  was  little  chance  attention  to  any  subject  when  it  is  required,  ences  that  bear  upon  character,  and  what  work  was  reduced  to  splinters  smalier  than  kind.  Those  papers  have  advocated  the  ve 

genus  not  then  developed.  The  long  vacation  of  getting  money  through  a  committee  com-  Only  thus  can  there  be  profound  thought,  only  should  they  be  ?  Into  these,  those  things  that  lucifer  matches.  Bits  of  flesh,  bones,  hair,  ™®n8ur^  that  have  gridiron^  the  South  with  ra 

of  five  weeks  was  in  Winter,  that  the  students,  posed  in  part  of  such  material.  The  depres-  thus  can  all  the  relations  of  the  subject,  with-  constitute  the  equipment  for  intellectual  edu-  clothing,  and  leather,  widely  scattered,  were  ti*^  "i’nnumeraWe^lwms^ai^  spindles, "cafieir  in 

who  were  mostly  needy,  might  aid  themselves  sion  continued  till  two  years  after,  when  I  was  In  and  without,  be  seen.  Dr.  Emmons  of  cation,  buildings,  apparatus,  libraries,  cabi-  all  that  remained  of  the  ten  men.  They  prob-  service  a  million  mechanics  and  artisans,  set  hu 

by  teaching,  after  the  Summer  work  of  the  in  Boston  delivering  a  course  of  the  Lowell  Franklin,  said  he  wantM  a  student  who  could  nets,  enter  but  slightly,  if  at  all.  The  first  ably  had  not  the  least  consciousness  of  calam-  drods  of  thousands  of  laborers  to  work  to  brin 

farmers  weis  finished.  lectures.  At  that  time,  without  solicitation  or  look  fifteen  minutes  at  the  point  of  a  cambric  thing  to  be  mentioned  is  negative.  There  ity  till  they  found  themselves  in  the  spirit  *'^  nature  to  the  service  a 

Commencement  w’as  a  great  day  for  the  suggestion  from  me,  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  sent  needle  without  winking.  This  power  is  obtain-  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  absence  of  world.  Window  glass  was  broken  five  miles  The  South  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  H 

whole  vicinity.  The  procession  with  its  band  his  son,  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  to  me  with  a  ed  with  difficulty.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  it  temptation.  Temptation  must  come,  and  some  away  at  Stanhope.  At  that  distance  the  ter-  true  policy  is  the  development  of  all  these;  ai 

of  music  was  formed  at  East  College,  and  pass-  check  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Nosumgiven  that  mental  labor  consists,  “than  which,”  says  are  disposed  rather  to  welcome  it  as  tending  rifle  sound  of  the  explosion  was  jirecededbya  fields  untilled,  h 

ed  through  the  lower  hall  of  West  College  to  to  the  College  since  has  brought  such  reiief  to  Dr.  Barrow,  “  there  is  nothing  more  laborious,  to  form  a  strong  character,  but  a  wise  parent  momentary  indescribable  jar  and  tremor  in  Untfl'she^^n  employ'la^*rere"and!irtl8a 

the  church  on  the  hill.  It  was  long,  and  the  my  mind.  Afterwards  when  riding  with  Mr.  more  straining  nature,  and  more  trying  our  will  heed  the  spirit  of  the  petition  “Lead  us  the  air,  fitted  to  awaken  an  indefinable,  strange  at  the  prices  paid  by  foreign  manufactories,  ai 

struggle  to  enter  the  church  after  the  procession  Lawrence  he  asked  me  if  the  College  was  in  spirits.”  It  cannot  be  attained  by  iight  read-  not  into  temptation.”  That  character  in  its  uncertainty  and,  fear.  The  explosion  which  compete  successfully  with  those  in  the  market  0 

was  in,  was  fierce.  And  the  church  was  crowded,  need  of  anything.  I  said  it  needed  a  building  ing.  That  rather  weakens  it.  Nor  do  I  be-  strict  sense  is  largely  affected  by  the  surround-  instantly  followed,  seemed  near  and  over-  tee  world,  she  is  not  ready  for  Free  Trade. 

Bock  of  the  church  a  multitude  thronged  about  for  a  library.  He  said  he  would  build  it.  Again  lieve  that  it  would  be  attained  by  the  average  ings  of  natural  scenery,  I  am  not  prepared  to  whelming.  From  a  few  rods  to  a  quarter  of  a 

numerous  peddlers,  and  there  were  all  sorts  of  he  wrote  desiring  me  to  go  to  Boston.  I  went,  student  by  a  wide  range  of  option.  True  we  assert.  Character  is  moral,  nature  is  not.  It  mile,  was  the  common  impression,  though  it  A  TBAMP’S  REASON, 

shows.  The  grounds  about  the  buildings  were  He  said  he  had  $10,00(»  he  wished  to  give  the  attend  most  readily  to  subjects  that  we  like,  is  characteristics  rather  than  character  that  are  was  some  five  miles  away,  and  a  ridge  of  the  ‘  You  are  the  third  man  that  I  have  fed  at  th 

rough  and  uncared-for.  The  students  burned  College,  and  wanted  to  know  how  it  would  do  but  what  we  need  is  mental  robustness  that  thus  affected.  Most  young  men  are  absorbed  Northern  New  Jersey  hills  lay  between.  It  door  to-day,  and  probably  a  hundred  durln 

only  wood,  and  during  the  Autumn  and  Win-  the  most  good.  I  said  by  giving  it  for  general  gives  the  power  of  hard  study,  that  will  enable  in  other  things.  Seeing  they  see  not.  Still  was  followed  by  a  tremor  and  noise  for  two  or  the  year.  Why  is  it  that,  strong,  healthy  loo 

ter  there  were  numerous  wood-piles  in  the  Col-  purposes.  He  said  at  once,  it  shall  be  so  given,  us  to  attend  to  subjects  that  we  do  not  like  at  there  is  a  refining  and  elevating  influence  in  three  seconds.  All  buildings  were  shaken,  and  e  world  o  iror  stochoo 

lege  yards.  These  the  students  generally  saw-  He  afterwards  gave  the  telescope.  By  this,  in  first,  that  we  never  should  choose,  to  master  flnescenery  that  will  reach  some  in  every  class,  seemed  to  be  swayed  as  with  a  twisting  motion,  wh^’w^  restricted  in^thefr  occupatio^*ar 


A  TRAMP’S  REASON. 

‘  You  are  the  third  man  that  I  have  fed  at  f 


Wl  mCA^  XXI  v/VA-  omixv*  uo  vvf  MV  AAw  xAxvv  vAAvxv/  M  A  ill  OCUVAIAAS.  zxix  R./ uAAxxxiAf^o  Tv^Ax:;  OiiCAivc^XA|  CAXAVX  ff,  rn  oro  nHtIrmrl  fy’\  l-iAtry  fr\r  fr»n<l  anH  w/Mrixt 

lege  yards.  These  the  students  generally  saw-  He  afterwards  gave  the  telescope.  By  this,  in  first,  that  we  never  should  choose,  to  master  flnescenery  that  will  reach  some  in  every  class,  seemed  to  be  swayed  as  with  a  twisting  motion,  ^ho  are  restricted  in*  their  occupations  a 

ed  and  carried  up  for  themselves.  In  the  connection  with  an  increasing  number  of  stu-  them,  and  so  to  come  to  enjoy  them.  When  Between  this  and  moral  influence  there  is  an  The  instantaneous  effect  was  momentary  un-  never  seen  through  the  country  moneyl^? 

Spring  they  had  a  “chip-day”  to  clear  away  the  dents  who  paid  tuition,  that  cloud  was  gradu-  gold  lies  hidden  in  quartz,  no  matter  how  hard  affinity,  and  I  should  have  little  fear  for  the  certainty  and  terror.  Children  asleep  were  I  asked  as  I  handed  him  his  rations. 


chips  and  rubbish.  The  walk  between  the  Col-  ally  lifted.  the  quartz,  we  must  l)e  able  to  break  it  up.  character  of  a  young  man  who  has  a  genuine  awakened  in  fright ;  little  ones  clung  to  their 

leges,  and  that  between  the  West  College  and  The  second  crisis  was  caused  by  the  war,  and  A  third  thing  that  would  be  aimed  at  and  at-  love  of  nature.  mothers ;  animals  trembled  with  fear ;  sensi- 


‘  That’s  easy,’  said  he  ;  ‘  women  marry  and 


leges,  and  that  between  the  West  College  and  The  second  crisis  was  caused  by  the  war,  and  A  third  thing  that  would  be  aimed  at  and  at-  love  of  nature.  mothers ;  animals  trembled  with  fear ;  sensi-  have  somebody  to  take  care  of  them  ?  ’  ' 

thechurch,  were  Innocent  of  gravel,  and  as  the  few  knew  the  peril  of  it.  In  six  months  we  tained,  would  be  a  liberal  education.  I  hold  But  whatever  may,  or  may  not  be  the  effect  tive  persons  felt  the  shock  through  the  day.  ‘Who  takes  care  of  them  when  their  hu^ 

mud  was  fearful,  the  students  each  year  in  the  lost  about  sixty  students.  Prices  were  doubled  strongly  to  the  distinction  commonly  made  be-  of  nature,  the  law  prevails  here  as  elsewhere.  On  a  little  hill-sheltered  pond  four  miles  away,  .  when^hev  have  no  orirer  I  asked.  _ 

Autumn  had  a  “gravel-day.”  Those  who  did  and  tripled.  'The  professors  could  not  live  on  tween  a  liberal  education  and  one  that  is  spe-  that  like  produces  like.  “  He  that  walketh  with  a  rowboat  was  nearly  swamped  by  a  great  wave,  they  go  to  the  poor-house.’*^  ay  an  ares  , 

not  choose  to  work,  paid  a  fine,  that  went  to  their  salaries,  and  but  for  the  unexpected  gift  cial,  or  professional.  Blend  they  may,  and  wise  men  shall  be  wise.”  If  right  character  is  A  dark  cloud  was  immediately  seen  over  the  ‘But  the  number  of  men  in  alms-houses  | 

procure  teams.  The  soil  was  clay,  and  in  the  by  the  State  of  $25,000  a  year  for  three  years  must  more  or  less;  but  in  a  broad  view  their  to  be  produced  in  connection  with  an  institu-  fatal  spot,  which  spread  itself  to  the  west  and  three  or  four  times  greater  than  that  of  women 

Spring  would  undulate  as  you  walked.  Year  provided  we  would  raise  an  equal  sum,  I  do  objects  are  different.  Of  the  one  the  object  is  tion,  it  must  be  through  the  influence  of  those  north.  The  morning,  which  had  been  very  and  the  same  is  true  of  jails  and  prisons.’ 

by  year  the  gravel  would  disappear,  and  it  is  not  see  how  the  College  would  have  got  on.  breadth,  comprehensiveness,  symmetry;  of  who  have  a  right  character.  This  influence  bright,  became  overcast  as  the  day  wore  on.  ‘Well,’  said  he  in  a  bold  manner,  ‘wo 
only  within  a  few  years  that  the  walks  have  That  gift  was  secured  in  connection  with  one  the  other  concentration.  Of  the  one  it  has  will  be  either  unconscious,  or  from  direct  and  It  was  a  startling  experience.  There  was  a  hatm  but  few  wante  compared  with  men.’ 
become  thoroughly  compact.  There  were  then  to  Cambridge,  by  the  watchfulness  of  Messrs,  been  well  said  the  object  is  to  know  something  purposed  agency.  Of  these  the  silent  influence  moral  in  that  moment.  It  was  God’s  voice,  w  are^the^^grea^t  want^of  both  ’ 

no  trees  about  the  buildings;  these  were  set  Bowerman  and  Wilcox,  now  both  of  Pittsfield,  of  everything;  of  the  other,  to  know  every-  of  high  character,  moving  steadiiy  as  the  Sun  In  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  ‘The  fact  of  it  is,’ said  he,  ‘  women  don’t  ch 

out  by  the  students,  for  while  there  was  at  that  but  then  members  of  the  State  Senate.  I  have  thing  of  something.  Of  the  one,  the  object  is  in  the  path  of  duty,  is  invaluable.  This  is  so  Man  cometh.  Many  were  at  the  breakfast  ta-  nor  smoke,  nor  drink,  and  these  things  amo 

day  oftener  than  at  present  an  outbreak  of  the  always  felt  that  the  College  was  under  great  to  make  of  the  young  man  more  of  a  man ;  of  far  understood  and  conceded  that  it  need  not  ble.  One  was  reminded  of  the  future  time,  to  more  than  the  little  it  takes  to  eatandweV 

spirit  of  vandalism,  there  was  yet  alargeele-  obligation  to  them.  The  $75,000  to  be  raised  the  other,  to  make  of  him  more  of  a  minister,  be  dwelt  upon.  The  main  inquiry’  respects  when  “in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  As  ‘  an  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  1 

ment  of  loyalty  to  the  College,  and  a  desire  for  in  three  successive  years  by  subscription  was  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  an  engineer.  The  one  is  what  can  be  done  by  direct  or  purposed  agen-  eye,  at  the  last  trump,”  God  shall  do  what  He  the  stalwart  must  felt  better 

its  improvement.  Out  of  this  grew  a  landscape  procured  by  personal  solicitation.  I  found  bom  of  a  conception  of  man  as  having  an  in-  cies.  Where  classes  are  not  too  large,  much  has  purposed  from  eternity.  A  moment  is  ^t^veunt^jse  luxuries  to*gotoworktf 

gardening  association,  founded  by  the  stu-  that  it  could  be  raised  in  no  other  way,  and  tellect  that  is  related  to  all  knowledge ;  as  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  personal  inter-  enough  for  God.  If  without  miracle,  by  the  bewue  of  ever  troubling  me  again.  He  'ppt 

dents  among  themselves,  my  brother  Albert  but  for  the  leverage  furnished  by  the  gift  of  capable  of  pursuing  it  for  its  own  sake;  of  course.  In  this  there  should  be  nothing  magis-  common  forces  of  nature  let  loose  in  only  a  a  critical,  parting  look  at  the  house,  as  if  he  in 

and  Tutor  Calhoun  being  members  and  work-  the  State,  I  could  not  have  obtained  it.  Of  thinking,  as  Kepler  said,  “  the  thoughts  of  ^  terial,  of  which  there  was  formerly  too  much,  few  cubic  feet  of  matter,  God  could  in  a  flash  tended  to  fix  it  in  his  mind  and  avoid  it  in  fu 

ing  with  them.  This  association  was  kept  this  the  largest  sums  given  at  any  one  time  God,  of  finding  in  the  comprehension  of  His  It  should  be  natural  and  free.  Everything  op-  so  jar  a  whole  county,  how  easy  for  Him  to  al-  ture. — Mrs.  A.  M.,  In  Patron. 


XUM 
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INTERluATlONAL  SERIES.  clouded  with  an  apprehension  which  is  un- 

sudsT,  JmiT  a«,  i88«.  worthy  of  a  follower  of  the  Son  of  God.  Teach- 

- - - - *  ers,  do  you  believe  that  you  are  never  to  die  ? 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  LAZARUS.  Are  you  resting  on  the  promise  of  your  Lord  j 

-  with  absolute  confidence,  knowing  that  dying 

The  Lesson :  John  xi.  20-27  ;  39-44.  j^j.  ^  stepping  into  glory,  a  gradua- 1 

90,  Then  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was  from  thU  »nbnrtl-room  of  d^^^inline  into 

coming,  went  and  met  him:  but  Mary  sat  stlU  In  the  house.  “0“  scnool  room  OI  QlSCipiine  luto 

91.  '’hen  said  Martha  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  If  thou  hadst  the  higher  department  of  heaven,  where  sin 

been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.  j  at.  _i _  -o--.. _ 

33.  But  I  know,  tbat  eren  now,  wtiatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  flod  dcQrtii  ar©  D6ver  known.  x  ou  cannot  teacji 

K  11  1  .  your  class  with  any  power,  unless  you  have 

93.  Jesus  salth  unto  her.  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  •' 

94.  Martha  salth  unto  him,  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  first  made  this  promise  your  own,  and  come 

again  In  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  •  ^ 

96.  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  mw  lis  uiviae  joy. 

Ufe  he  mat  beiieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  g.  In  reply,  Martha  unable  to  comprehend 

96.  And  whosoever  llveth  and  belleveth  In  me  shall  never  the  words  of  her  Master,  states  In  simple  WOrds 
^ :  1 .... bell®' le  His  Messiahship.  " II she  did  not 
the  Chriet,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  oome  into  the  yet  fully  realize  that  Christ  was  the  resurrec- 

89.  Jesus  said.  Take  ye  away  the  stone.  Martha,  the  sis-  tion  and  the  life,  she  had  learned  the  alphabet 
ter  of  him  that  was  dead,  salth  unto  him.  Lord,  by  this  of  Christianity,  Christ’s  Messiahship  and  di- 
tlme  he  stlnketh :  for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days.  .  ,,  . 

40.  Jesus  salth  unto  her.  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that.  If  thou  vinity.  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 

wouldest  believe,  thou  sbouldest  see  the  glory  of  Gk)d  f  u  —Kipy,  should  oome  into  the 

41.  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from  the  place  where  UOU,  wnicn  snouiu  come  into  me 

the  dead  was  laid.  And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  world.”  Bead  Matt.  xi.  3,  XVi.  16  ;  ActS  viii.  37. 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.  _ »»  j  t  ..i,..  -.rs; 

49.  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always :  but  because  On  Chnst  the  Coming  One,  read  Luke  xvii. 
of  the  people  which  stand  by,  I  said  It,  that  they  may  be-  20 ;  John  vi.  14 ;  Bev.  i.  4-8.  This  faith  which 
Ueve  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  ....  .  , 


of  the  people  which  stand  by,  I  said  It,  that  they  may  be-  20 ;  John  vi.  14 ;  Bev.  i.  4-8.  This  faith  which 
Ueve  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  •  j  i. 

48.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  cried  with  a  loud  Martha  SO  positively  confessed,  proves  that  ehe 

^  A^he“thS“wfli”  d*^  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  was  far  in  advance  of  many  who  were  following 
foot  with  grave  clothes :  and  bu  face  was  bound  about  with  Him,  and  while  her  views  were  still  dim  and 

a  napkin.  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.  ^  learned  as 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDQE,  D.D.  as  this. 

GoLnEX  Text— “Jesus  said  unto  her,  lam  the  Verses  28-31.  Jesus  inquires  for  Mary,  and 
resurrection,  and  the  life." — John  xi.  25.  bids  Martha  call  her.  She  gives  the  message 

Our  lesson  is  a  long  one,  and  the  teacher  will  secretly,  as  there  were  many  friends  from  Jeru- 
noed  to  select  the  most  important  points  for  saiem  in  the  house,  and  she  did  not  wish  to 
the  class,  passing  by  many  of  minor  interest  attract  their  attention.  Jesus  had  not  entered 
for  lack  of  time.  One  characteristic  of  a  good  village,  and  as  it  was  an  Eastern  custom  to 
Sunday-school  teacher,  is  not  only  a  success  in  yjuj.y  outside  of  cities  and  towns,  the  Jews  who 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  class,  but  a  fac-  gaw  Mary  rise  quickly  and  go  from  the  house, 
ulty  of  interesting  them  in  those  truths  which  supposed  that  she  was  going  to  visit  the  grave 
are  of  the  greatest  value,  so  that  the  scholars  gf  Lazarus,  that  she  might  weep  there, 
feed  on  the  richest  food.  Verse  32.  Mary  greets  her  loVed  Master  with 

Verse  17.  The  burial  probably  took  place  the  same  sad  complaint  as  did  Martha :  “Lord, 
very  soon  after  death,  very  likely  the  same  jf  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not 
day,  and  for  this  there  are  two  possible  rea-  died,”  not  blaming  Him  for  the  delay  in  Betha- 
sons:  first,  the  desire  to  avoid  Levitical  defile-  bara,  but  simply  expressing  her  firm  confl- 
ment;  and  second,  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dence  in  the  power  of  Jesus,  had  He  been  pres- 
which  made  quick  interments  a  necessity,  g^t,  to  have  raised  the  sick  one  to  health.  Like 
This  fact  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  Martha,  she  has  no  thought  that  even  the  Lord 
days,  shuts  out  all  possibility  of  explaining  the  g^n  now  raise  her  dead  brother  to  life.  You 
resurrection  by  the  supposition  that  Lazarus  will  notice  that  while  Mary  speaks  fewer  words 
was  only  in  a  death-like  swoon.  Such  a  physi-  tban  Martha,  she  is  more  demonstrative  in  ac- 
cal  condition  could  not  have  continued  four  tion,  for  she  falls  down  at  Jesus’  feet,  thus  ex¬ 
days  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  tomb.  Laz-  pressing  not  only  her  love  for  and  faith  in  Him, 
arus  must  have  died  almost  immediately  after  but  also  the  intensity  of  her  grief, 
the  messenger  left  to  carry  the  word  to  Jesus.  Verses  33-35.  We  have  in  these  verses  a 
One  day  was  occupied  in  this  journey,  two  wonderful  picture  of  the  sympathy  of  Jesus  in 
days  Jesus  spent  in  Bethabara,  and  the  fourth  the  affliction  of  the  two  sisters,  a  symriathy 
day  He  with  His  disciples  were  journeying  to  which  stirred  His  deepest  soul  with  an  agony 
Bethany.  These  four  days  were  crowded  with  of  sorrow,  for  the  words  “groaned  in  spirit 
sorrow  for  the  two  sisters,  but  they  little  knew  and  was  troubled  ”  are  indicative  of  over- 
the  glorious  surprise  just  before  them.  whelming  sorrow;  and  from  verse  36  “Then 

Verses  18,  19.  Fifteen  furlongs  would  be  a  gaij  the  Jews,  Behold  how  He  loved  him,”  we 
little  less  than  two  miles,  a  pleasant  walk  from  know  that  these  were  not  ordinary  tears,  but 
Jerusalem,  so  that  Jesus  found  it  delightful  to  told  of  a  grief  which  probably  convulsed  His 
turn  away  from  the  busy  city,  and  find  rest  whole  being.  The  Jews  argued  from  the  man- 
and  communion  in  the  home  of  Lazarus.  This  ifest  greatness  of  the  sorrow  to  the  correspond- 
brother  and  his  sisters  must  have  had  many  ing  greatness  of  His  love  for  Lazarus.  Some 
friends  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  distance  being  writers  have  reasoned  that  the  tears  of  Jesus 
so  short,  they  came  to  Bethany  to  sympathize  before  the  grave  in  Bethany,  were  an  expres- 
wlth  Martha  and  Mary.  Human  sympathy  is  gion  of  the  divine  indignation  against  human 
a  great  comfort  in  hours  of  distress,  but  the  gjn  as  the  cause  of  human  sorrow ;  and  others 
one  divine  Friend  is  worth  more  than  a  multi-  bave  argued  that  as  Jesus  stood  before  that 
tude  of  earthly  comforters.  sepulchre,  there  came  to  His  vision  all  the 

Verse  20.  Martha  heard  from  some  one  that  tears  of  all  ages,  and  He  wept  in  sympathy 
Jesus  was  approaching  the  village,  and  she  with  a  burdened  world.  But  it  is  far  better  to 
hastened  at  once  to  meet  Him ;  but  Mary  “sat  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  and  natural  ex- 
still  in  the  house,”  or  more  strictly,  “was  sit-  pianation,  that  Jesus  wept  from  sympathy 
ting  in  the  house.”  Many  writers  criticise  this  with  the  stricken  household,  to  whom  He  was 
seeming  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  warmly  attached,  and  that  His  love  for  Laza- 
Mary  to  meet  the  Master,  in  such  marked  con-  j-us  made  Him  as  one  of  the  circle  of  mourners, 
trast  with  Martha’s  eagerness  to  go  and  meet  ^bis  is  true  that  those  tears  of  Jesus  in 
Him.  Byle  says  “  There  is  such  a  thing  as  be-  Bethany  have  a  profound  significance  to  us 
ing  so  crushed  and  stunned  by  our  affliction,  to  all  tbe  sorrowing  children  of  the  Fa- 
that  we  do  not  adorn  our  profession  under  it.  ther.  He  not  only  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
Is  there  not  something  of  this  in  Mary’s  con-  most,  but  He  is  able  to  feel  for  us  in  every 
duct  throughout  this  chapter  ?  There  is  a  trouble.  He  has  a  human  nature  like  ours.  He 
time  to  stir  as  well  as  to  pit  still ;  and  here,  by  knows  by  a  personal  experience  what  sorrow 
not  stirring,  Mary  certainly  missed  hearing  ig^  ig  acquainted  with  all  our  anxieties,  our 
our  Lord’s  glorious  declaration  about  Himself,  disappointments,  our  bereavements,  and  His 
I  would  not  be  mistaken  in  saying  this.  Both  gympathy  for  us  is  deeper  and  warmer  than 
these  holy  women  were  true  disciples ;  yet  if  that  of  the  dearest  earthly  friend.  So  we  can 
Mary  showed  more  grace  on  a  former  occa-  carry  every  grief  to  Him,  tell  Him  all  our 
Sion,  I  think  Martha  here  showed  more  than  troubles,  and  He  will  stand  with  us  in  the 
Mary.”  Now  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  darkness,  and  comfort  us  with  His  dear  ever- 
for  any  such  comparison  between  the  two  sis-  lasting  love. 

ters.  Mary  “was  sitting  in  the  house,”  for  We  learn  also  from  this  picture  of  the  tears 
she  was  naturally  quiet  and  retiring,  and  her  qj  Jesus,  that  weeping  for  a  Christian  is  not 
grief  would  make  her  for  the  time  still  more  wrong,  is  not  a  sign  either  of  weakness  or  of 
so ;  but  Martha  was  a  person  of  active  habits,  rebellion ;  but  if  Jesus  wept,  then  He  is  never 
and  even  in  the  hour  of  deep  affliction  was  displeased  when  He  sees  our  tears  flowing  from 
busy  greeting  the  friends  who  came  to  comfort  ^  bruised  heart.  Only  on  three  occasions  is 
her.  Martha  therefore  heard  of  the  arrival  of  there  any  record  in  the  Gospels  of  Jesus  weep- 
Jesus,  while  Mary,  sitting  in  the  house,  did  ing;  when  He  drew  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  la- 
not  know  of  it  until  she  was  told  ‘  The  Master  mented  its  coming  desolation  (Luke  xix.  41); 
is  come  and  calleth  for  thee.”  This  is  proved  by  when  He  stood  before  the  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
verse  29 :  “As  soon  as  she  heard  that,  she  arose  anj  in  Gethsemane,  as  the  bitter  cup  of  the 


quickly  and  came  unto  Him.” 


Verses  21-27.  On  these  verses  notice  these  39). 


Atonement  was  pressed  to  His  lips  (Matt.  xxvi. 


striking  truths : 

1.  Martha’s  confiding  trust. 


Verse  37.  Many  writers  have  supposed  that 
‘  Lord,  if  Thou  “  some  of  them  ”  refers  to  His  enemies,  in  con- 


hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.”  trast  with  those  who  were  the  friends  of  the 
She  has  an  unwavering  faith  that  Jesus  could  sisters  and  brother  in  Bethany.  “  Could  not 
have  prevented  the  "death  of  Lazarus,  if  He  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
had  only  reached  the  home  before  the  spirit  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not 
left  the  body.  have  died?”  The  miracle  of  opening  the  eyes 

2.  "But  while  she  has  no  thought  that  her  of  the  blind  beggar  was  well  known  (John  ix. 

Master  can  bring  back  her  brother  from  the  1-11),  for  it  had  exasperated  the  priests  and 
grasp  of  death,  she  believes  that  He  can  even  rulers  not  only  against  Jesus,  but  also  against 
now  bring  some  blessing  to  the  desolated  the  subject  of  the  miracle,  so  that  they  cast 
home ;  but  what  this  blessing  shall  be,  she  him  out  of  the  Temple.  By  this  question,  those 
leaves  with  her  Lord.  “I  know  that  even  who  asked  it  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
now,  whatsoever  Thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  Nazarene  prophet  had  actually  performed  the 
will  give  it  Thee.”  She  has  an  absolute  faith  miracle,  but  they  use  the  fact  that  Lazarus  had 
In  the  power  of  the  prayers  of  Jesus.  died  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  his 

3.  “  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.”  He  does  previous  miracles,  as  if  they  had  said.  If  this 
not  tell  Martha  ichen  her  brother  shall  rise,  Man  really  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man, 
but  the  promise  is  a  general  one ;  and  yet  His  then  He  could  have  prevented  His  friend  Laz- 
meaning  was  an  immediate  resurrection,  as  we  arus  from  dying.  But  Lazarus  died,  and  hence 
know  from  the  words  already  spoken  to  the  this  Man  is  proven  to  be  no  almighty  miracle- 
disciples  :  “  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  worker. 

sleep.”  Verses  38-44.  Let  me  direct  your  thoughts 

4.  Martha  naturally  understood  her  Master  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  words  in  these 
to  refer  to  the  final  resurrection.  “I  know  verses.  “  Take  ye  away  the  stone.”  He  could 
that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  have  commanded  the  stone  to  roll  back  with- 
the  last  day.”  It  was  a  far  distant  event,  and  out  any  touch  of  human  hands,  just  as  in  the 
was  but  little  comfort  to  her  when  she  was  creation  hour  He  said  “Let  there  be  light, 
longing  for  the  dear  one  whom  death  had  and  there  was  light.”  No  hand  of  man  moved 


taken  from  her. 


back  the  heavy  stone  on  the  morning  of  the 


6.  In  the  answer  of  Jesus,  He  does  not  at  third  day.  But  He  would  teach  those  who 
once  reveal  to  Martha  His  purpose  to  raise  were  watching  and  listening,  that  God  does 
Lazarus,  but  He  seeks  to  impart  to  her  the  not  by  His  Almighty  wOTkings  relieve  men  of 
higher  and  sublimer  truth  of  that  spiritual  their  responsibility.  In  one  sense  we  are  weak 
resurrection  which  comes  to  the  soul,  that  by  and  helpless,  in  another  sense  each  of  us  can 
faith  has  been  united  to  the  living  Vine.  “I  do  something.  We  cannot  raise  the  dead,  but 
am  the  Besurrrectioij  and  the  Life.”  Christ  is  we  can  take  away  the  stone.  “Lord,  by  this 
the  “Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  He  is  time  he  stinketh;  lor  he  hath  been  dead  four 
the  “  Life  of  the  world,”  and  the  Source  of  all  days.”  Poor  Martha!  her  faith  broke  corn- 
eternal  life  in  man.  “  He  that  believeth,  hath  pletely  down  when  she  stood  before  the  tomb 
everlasting  life  ” ;  and  He  is  the  Besurrection,  of  her  brother,  and  heard  the  command  to  re- 
becausc  He  is  the  Life.  “  He  that  believeth  in  move  the  stone.  The  verj’  fact  that  four  days 
^Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ”;  had  elapsed  since  the  death,  and  that  corrup- 
that  is,  though  he  were  physically  dead,  yet  tion  must  have  begun  its  terrible  work,  is  suf- 
shall  ho  be  living.  And  “  Whosoever  liveth  fleient  to  her  mind  to  prove  that  nothing  can 
and  believeth  in  Me,  shall  never  die.”  His  now  be  done.  It  is  easy  to  believe  when  the 
body  shall  die,  for  the  good  die  (in  this  sense)  sky  is  clear,  but  our  faith,  like  Martha’s,  too 
as  do  the  wicked ;  but  the  believer  will  be  often  breaks  down  in  the  dark  days,  when  rea- 
freed  from  the  power  of  death :  there  will  be  no  son  can  see  no  gleam  of  light, 
sting  in  the  dying  hour;  it  will  be  a  conquered  “Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldest 
king  whom  he  will  meet  on  that  last  battle-  believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glorj"  of  God  ?  ” 
field,  and  the  soul-life  will  go  on,  untouched  (Mark  ix.  23 ;  Matt.  xiii.  58.)  It  may  be  that 
and  unchilled  even  by  tlie  presence  of  death.  the  words  “Said  I  not  unto  thee,”  refer  to 
There  is  great  significance  in  the  question  of  some  message  which  Jesus  had  sent  to  Martha, 
Christ  to  Martha:  “  Believest  thou  this ? ”  We  jwrhaps  like  His  assurance  to  the  disciples, 
all  believe  this  truth  intellectually,  but  there  “  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the 
are  few  who  grasp  it  as  a  positive  fact,  and  glory  of  God.”  At  any  rate.  He  had  spoken  to 
who  live  in  its  joy  and  triumph.  Most  Chris-  her  often  regarding  the  duty  and  blessedness 
tians  fear  the  dying  hour.  They  anticii>ate  of  faith,  and  now  He  bids  her  look  away  from 
with  dread  the  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  eorrupting  body,  and  trust  withouta  doubt 
physical  dissolution,  and  so  their  sky  is  always  tn  His  Almighty  power. 


The  prayer  of  Jesus  at  the  sepulchre.  Notice 

1.  This  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  a 
prayer  by  Christ  preceding  a  miracle. 

2.  In  this  prayer  He  shows  to  all  around 
Him  that  He  was  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  as  the  Messiah,  the  One  sent  by  God. 

3.  It  was  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  for  as  the 
Holy  One,  His  communion  was  so  perfect  with 
the  Father  that  “He  was  able  to  thank  for 
prayer  heard  almost  as  soon  as  prayer  was  of¬ 
fered.” 

“  Lazarus,  come  forth,  and  he  that  was  dead 
came  forth.”  Notice 

1.  He  speaks  by  His  own  divine  authority. 

2.  He  speaks  to  Lazarus,  for  death  had  not 
destroyed  the  soul. 

3.  He  speaks  with  a  loud  voice,  so  that  all 
could  hear,  and  the  attention  of  all  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  tomb  and  its  silent  occupant. 

4.  The  command  was  obeyed  in  an  instant, 
and  he  who  had  lain  a  corpse  corrupting  in  the 
grave,  came  forth  a  living  man  before  the  eyes 
of  the  breathless  throng. 

The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  took  place  about 
two  months  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  it  was  an  overwhelming  proof  that  He  was 
the  Messiah.  Therefore  it  led  His  enemies  to 
take  counsel  for  His  death. 

Spinosa  said :  “If  I  could  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  this  miracle,  I  would  at  once 
embrace  Christianity.”  Tittman,  the  Ger¬ 
man  commentator  writes,  after  narrating  the 
wonderful  story,  “  If  all  these  circumstances 
do  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  miracle,  there 
is  no  truth  in  history  ” ;  and  Byle  adds,  “  When 
we  consider  the  place,  the  time,  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  singular  publicity  of  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  Lazarus,  it  really  seems  to  require  more 
credulity  to  deny  it  than  to  believe  it.  It  is 
the  unbeliever,  and  not  the  believer  of  this  mir¬ 
acle  who  seems  to  me  the  credulous  man.  The 
difficulties  of  disbelieving  it  are  far  greater 
than  those  of  believing  it.” 

Eftt  MtliQiom 

The  Christian  Weekly  liolds  that  there  is  a 
common  ground  on  which  all  Chiistians,  wheth¬ 
er  Protestant  or  Boman  Catholic,  may  stand  in 
the  support  of  religion,  i.  e.,  its  proper  and  rev¬ 
erential  recognition  rather  than  its  specific  and 
full  teaching,  in  our  common  schools.  Dr. 
Deems,  writing  in  the  same  paper,  takes  quite 
a  different  view.  As  a  Christian  minister,  he 
deems  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  Christian 
parents  against  these  schools  in  which  agnos¬ 
tics  and  other  objectionable  persons  are  eligi¬ 
ble  as  instructors,  and  which  bad  condition  of 
things  it  is  impossible  to  remedy,  inasmuch  as 
infidels,  Jews,  and  others  pay  taxes  and  would 
have  it  so.  Our  contemporary  thus  replies  : 

It  is  generally  felt — felt  even  by  many  who 
make  no  religious  professions  themselves — that 
mere  intellectual  training  is  not  enough.  Learn¬ 
ing  must  have  the  added  safeguard  of  morality, 
and  true  morality  bases  itself  in  religion.  The 
difficulty  is  to  determine  how  far  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools  shall  go. 
The  State  cannot  teach  sectarianism.  It  can¬ 
not  consistently,  therefore,  consent  to  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  public  school  money  among  the 
different  religious  denominations.  The  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  State  provides  must  be  common; 
it  must  be  what  all  classes  can  enjoy  together. 

Dr.  Deems  would  have  the  public  school 
system  given  up,  because  under  it  on  the  one 
hand,  irreligion  maybe  taught,  and  because  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  impossible  to  satisfy 
all  parties  concerned.  But  he  does  not  toll  us 
what  ho  would  substitute  for  it.  The  people 
must  be  educated  ;  they  ought  to  be  religiously 
educated.  Why  not  make  our  common  school 
system  what  it  ought  to  be  ? 

Dr.  Deems  believes  that  religion  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  rights 
of  all  those  who  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
those  schools  be  respected.  He,  and  others 
with  him,  exaggerate  the  difficulties  in  the 
case.  The  Bomanist,  the  secularist,  and  such 
a  Christian  thinker  as  Dr.  Deems,  are  guilty  of 
the  fundamental  fallacy  of  regarding  the  State 
as  the  result  of  a  social  compact.^  If  the  State 
were  a  copartnership  between  the  agnostic  and 
the  Jew  and  the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant,  what  such  thipkers  claim  would  be 
true.  But  our  nation  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
By  its  foundation  and  historic  life  it  is  a 
Christian  nation.  As  such  it  has  the  right  not 
only,  but  the  duty  is  laid  upon  it,  to  imbue  the 
instruction  it  imparts  with  tlie  Christian  religion. 
This  can  be  done  without  the  State  meddling 
with  sectarian  differences.  The  Boman  Catho¬ 
lic  believes  in  the  being  of  God,  in  the  Bible,  in 
salvation  through  Christ.  He  puts  other  doc¬ 
trines  upon  these  fundamentals  till  they  are 
pretty  well  hidden  from  view,  but  they  are  there. 
Hence  it  is  only  a  pretext  for  him  to  claim  that 
his  conscience  is  violated  if  these  things  are 
tauglit  in  the  common  schools.  Christianity 
can  be  taught  there  in  perfect  fairness  as  con¬ 
cerns  both  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

When  it  comes  to  the  case  of  the  Jew  or  the 
agnostic,  all  that  needs  to  be  said  is  that  if  we 
must  modify  our  Christian  teaching  on  their 
account,  parity  of  reasoning  would  demand  that 
we  should  give  equal  consideration  to  Moham¬ 
medans,  if,  as  is  conceivable,  they  should  come 
in  any  numbers  to  our  shores.  It  would  de¬ 
mand  that  we  should  give  up  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in  our  schools,  lest  we  run  counter  to  the 
“  conscientious  scruples  ”  of  the  disciples  of 
Confucius.  We  do  not  see  how,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  advocated,  if  by  any  chance  there  should  be 
an  immigration  hither  of  a  colony  of  Thugs,  we 
should  not  be  logically  shut  off  from  teaching 
that  murder  is  wrong.  The  argument  proves 
too  mucli,  and  breaks  down  througli  its  own 
weight. 

Dr.  Deems  emphatically  says  “  Every  argu¬ 
ment  against  a  church  established  by  law,  ap¬ 
plies  a  fortiori  against  a  school  established  by 
law.”  With  all  deference  to  Dr.  Deems,  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  two 
things  are  distinct.  An  established  church  does 
not  teach  religion  in  general,  but  a  particular 
form  and  view  of  religion.  The  common  school, 
on  the  contrary,  teaches  branches  of  learning 
which  have  nothing  divisive  in  them,  and  its 
religious  atmosphere  is  the  common  genius  of 
a  Christian  nation.  The  State  has  no  right  to 
compel  any  taxpayer  to  support  a  church  with 
whose  teachings  he  does  not  agree.  But  the 
State, /or  its  own  preservation,  is  bound  to  edu¬ 
cate  its  citizens,  not  intellectually  merely,  but 
morally.  And  as  there  are  no  practical  morals 
that  do  not  base  themselves  in  religion,  the 
State  not  only  may  teach  religion — the  common 
Christianity  which  is  our  heritage — but  it  ought 
to  teach  religion.  Wherein  we  have  failed  in 
this  direction,  we  ought  to  seek  to  recover  lost 
ground. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  three  several  denominations  which 
have  recently  suffered  loss  through  the  mal¬ 
feasance  or  defalcation  of  treasurers,  have 
each  and  all  refused  in  any  way  to  hush  up  or 
condone  the  wrong,  thus  concludes : 

All  this  is  wholesome  and  just  and  Christian. 
Let  police  detectives  compound  with  crime,  if 
we  can’t  help  it ;  let  a  mistaken  worldly  policy 
hush  up  dishonest  transactions,  and  whiten  the 
sepulchres  filled  with  all  uncleanness  and  dead 
men’s  bones,  if  they  can  ;  but  let  the  children 
of  the  Light,  as  our  Lord  calls  His  people,  fol¬ 
low  their  Master,  and  see  to  it  that  crime  in 
high  places  be  not  concealed,  especially  where 
the  violation  of  fiduciary  trust  retards  mission 
work,  brings  a  crushing  burden  on  the  over¬ 
laden  shoulders  of  the  poor  missionaries,  and 
even  arrests  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 

One  word  more :  In  these  times  of  specula¬ 
tion  and  haste  to  get  rich,  let  our  churches 
look  to  it  that  their  funds  contributed  through 
sacrifice  and  self-denial  to  further  the  Gospel, 
are  not  suffered  to  be  imperilled,  and  even  lost, 
by  placing  them  in  the  open  hands  of  business 
men  having  tlieir  own  interests  to  subserve, 
and  subject  to  the  thousand  and  one  chances 


of  business  failure.  Just  here  is  where  the 
!  churches  have  grievously  offended.  Instead, 
let  them  see  to  it  in  future  that  trust  funds 
eommitted  to  their  keeping  are  placed  with 
Trust  Companies  and  banim,  away  from  the 
hazards  of  private  business  methods.  And 
further  let  them,  by  requiring  two  signatures 
to  money  warrants,  lessen  the  chances  of  fraud 
if  they  do  not  wholly  remove  them.  These 
church  societies  are  most  culpable  in  the  loose 
manner  in  which  they  have  placed  opportunity, 
and  with  opportunity,  temptation  in  the  way  of 
others.  It  is  high  time  for  them  to  change  all 
this,  and  so  relieve  themselves  from  reproach, 
as  well  as  prevent,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the 
betrayal  of  trusts  and  the  injury  to  the  cause 
of  religion. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  been  advocating 
an  increase  of  watch-care  over  its  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,  as  distinguished  from  the  children  of  the 
Church.  It  would  have  them  become  intelli¬ 
gently  interested  in  the  Church  of  their  fathers, 
and  count  for  something  in  that  relation  as 
young  men  and  women.  The  editor  is  warmly 
seconded  in  these  suggestions  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Vincent  of  Chautauqua  fame.  The  latter  has 
even  devised  a  “  League  ”  in  furtherance  of  the 
movement.  He  writes  to  Dr.  Buckley : 

I  was  greatly  pleased  with  your  editorial  on 
the  care  of  our  young  people,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  precisely  what  you  deem  so  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  Church  care  and  training  of  our 
young  people,  is  amply  provided  for  in  the 
“  Oxford  League.” 

We  have  not  taken  thoroughly  good  care  of 
our  young  people.  We  have  not  discriminated 
between  young  people  and  children,  and  the 
puerilities  by  which  we  have  tried  to  interest 
children,  have  been  indiscriminately  employed 
in  our  attempts  to  hold  and  train  young  peo¬ 
ple.  And  although  the  word  is  a  very  strong 
one,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  young  people 
have  been  more  frequently  “disgusted”  than 
we  their  seniors  have  known,  with  the  unwise 
and  frivolous  expedients  to  which  Sunday- 
school  leadeis,  sometimes  pastors,  have  resort¬ 
ed. 

The  “  Oxford  League  ”  aims  to  meet  young 
people  on  a  much  higher  level ;  to  treat  them 
as  intelligent  young  men  and  young  women  ;  to 
encourage  them  to  denominational  self-respect ; 
to  teach  them  the  identity  of  our  Church  with 
the  original  Apostolic  Church  ;  to  show  them 
how  scholarly,  dignified,  and  every  way  noble 
were  the  men  and  women,  who  under  God  be¬ 
gan  the  Methodistic  movement  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  to  encourage  in  them  more  thoughtful 
and  reverent  Bible  study ;  to  enlist  them  in 
work,  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  in  tlie 
visitation  of  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  poor,  the 
imprisoned,  in  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  in 
various  forms  of  lay  labor ;  and  to  promote 
among  them  more  fervent,  personal,  positive, 
symmetrical,  active  piety,  that  the  CJhurch  of 
the  coming  century  may  be  a  full-orbed  “  Holy 
Club,”  adapted  to  the  larger  thought  and  more 
imperative  demands  of  the  coming  century. 

If  any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  subject,  will  drop  a  line  to  our  office 
at  805  Broadway,  New  York,  they  may  secure 
a  copy  of  the  circular  of  the  “  Oxford  League.” 

J.  H.  Vincent. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  discourses  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle  James,  as  follows  : 

Obedience  is  knowledge  applied  ;  it  is  belief 
in  motion.  To  obedience  Jesus  looks  to  find 
the  true  test  of  friendship  and  love  to  Him  : 
“  Ye  are  My  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com¬ 
mand  you  ”  ;  “  He  that  hath  My  Command¬ 
ments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
Me.”  His  disciples,  therefore,  need  to  do  more 
than  to  look  into  their  minds  to  see  if  they  have 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  into  their  hearts  to 
see  if  they  have  the  love  of  Christ ;  they  need 
to  look  to  their  feet  to  see  if  they  run  in  the 
way  of  Christ’s  commands,  to  ascertain  wlie- 
ther  their  obedience  is  in  accordance  with  their 
knowledge  and  professed  belief.  Jesus  obeyed 
the  law  perfectly.  “  Though  He  was  a  Son,  yet 
learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  He 
suffered ;  and  having  been  made  perfect.  He 
became  unto  all  them  that  obey  Him  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  eternal  salvation.”  And  to  His  disci¬ 
ples  He  said  “  I  have  given  you  an  example.” 
Therefore  no  believer  is  justified  in  becoming 
so  engrossed  in  his  contemplation  of  Christ’s 
Cross  of  Atonement,  as  to  allow  it  to  obscure 
Christ’s  life  of  satisfying  obedience,  and  in  his 
rapture  at  the  view  of  Calvary  to  think  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand,  clap  his  hands, 
and  shout 

“  Hallelujah,  ’tis  done !  I  boHovo  on  the  Son ; 

I  am  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Crucified  One.” 

The  Churchman  says  that  an  epidemic  of 
rowdyism  has  apparently  broken  out  among 
the  students  of  some  of  our  chief  universities 
and  colleges.  It  thus  specifies  : 

Some  Harvard  men  were  recently  guilty  of 
the  grossest  blackguardism  in  a  Boston  saloon, 
and  some  Columbia  students  have  been  equally 
conspicuous  for  disgraceful  conduct  at  New 
London,  Conn.  In  the  latter  case,  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  boat-race,  they  made  the  Saturday 
night  hideous  at  the  hotel  where  they  had  their 
lieadquarters,  and  by  their  unseemly  revelry 
murdered  the  sleep  of  all  who  were  within 
hearing.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon, 
whose  rest  had  been  thus  rudely  broken,  took 
occasion  to  rebuke  the  offenders  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  night,  in  terms  of  scathing 
irony,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  liad  kept 
up  “  howling  and  roaring  their  indecencies  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  Crocker  House.”  The 
anger  he  at  first  felt  speedily  turned  into  con¬ 
tempt,  not  only  for  the  “things  which  they 
said,  but  for  the  things  they  did  not  say. 
Through  the  whole  of  it  there  was  not  one 
syllable  of  humor  or  pleasantry,  or  even  of  the 
lowest  kind  of  sharpness.  There  was  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  the  slums,  of  the  gutter,  to  be  sure,  but 
a  witless  inanity,  a  vacuity  of  all  sense  and 
cleverness,  a  vulgar  monotony  of  profane 
coarseness,  of  which  the  street  boys  of  the  gut¬ 
ter  would  be  ashamed.”  The  preacher  did  not 
think  it  “  worth  while  to  spend  too  much  indig¬ 
nation  on  these  poor  boys.  They  are  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  must  talk,  and  they 
are  intellectually  incapable  of  anything  better. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  first  hopeful  stage  in 
their  reformation  is  to  secure,  if  possible,  some 
little  intellectual  advancement  ?  Send  them  to 
the  lock-up  or  house  of  correction,  you  say? 
That  would  be  premature.  Treat  them  kindly. 
Send  them  rather  to  some  good  institution  for 
the  feeble  minded.  Treat  them  with  easy  ob¬ 
ject-lessons,  and  exercise  their  rudimentary 
faculties  of  observation,  and  thouglit,  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  then  try  and  interest  them  in 
some  other  style  of  talk  than  the  dirty  style. 
But  of  all  things  don’t  bo  guilty  of  the  wasteful 
folly  of  sending  them  back  to  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  with  the  absurd  expectation,  that,  in  their 
present  state  of  mental  development,  they  will 
be  able  to  acquire  the  arts  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.”  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Bacon’s  i^  the 
proper  line  to  take  with  such  a  class  of  mis- 
doers.  But  to  ordinary  thinkers  expulsion 
from  Columbia  would  be  the  mildest  punish¬ 
ment.  Such  conduct  is  inexcusable,  and  in 
poor  men  would  have  been  visited  with  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

On  the  other  hand  the  president  of  Harvard 
is  hardly  severe  enough  upon  his  students  who 
have  disgraced  themselves  and  their  universi¬ 
ty.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Collector  Saltonstall 
to  say  at  the  Commencement  last  week  that 
such  murderous  rowdyism  as  ruled  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  saloon,  was  due  to  the  extravagance  and 
luxury  of  some  of  the  young  men,  their  club- 
life,  and  the  unlimited  command  of  money,  so 
unwisely  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  foolish 
plutocrats  who  brought  them  into  the  world  ; 
or  to  endorse  President  Eliot’s  assertion,  that 
the  students  who  are  extravagant  are  the  sons 
of  rich  people  who  have  no  experience  in  rich¬ 
es.  But  if  this  be  true,  if  idleness  and  an  un¬ 
limited  banking  account,  especially  without 
solid  religious  principle  to  oppose  the  inevita¬ 
ble  assaults  of  temptation,  are  the  chief  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  blackguardism, 
then  indeed  is  it  full  time  that  some  check  be 
put  upon  such  an  excess  of  luxury.  If  the  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  cannot  fix  some  limit  as  to 
the  allowance  to  be  granted  the  students,  they 


can,  at  ail  events,  put  down  the  clubs  and  the 
other  inducements  to  unnecessary  expense, 
which  tend  neither  to  serious  study  nor  to  cor¬ 
rectness  of  life.  They  can  surely  draw  the 
reins  of  discipline  so  tightly  as  to  keep  out  of 
the  college  such  men  as  prove  themselves  by 
their  past  conduct  and  indecency  of  living  not 
only  hurtful  to  themselves,  but  also  detrimental 
by  their  evil  example  to  those  poorer  men  and 
those  more  unsophisticated  youths  who  are 
sent  to  the  great  colleges  to  read,  and  not  to 
run  riot  in  wantonness  and  licentiousness. 
That,  at  least,  is  practicable. 

The  Christian  Union  takes  note  of  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  the  first  train  over  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Bailway  was  despatched  from  Mon¬ 
treal  on  Monday,  July  5th  ; 

At  present  the  schedule  time  between  Halifax 
and  Vancouver  is  136  hours.  The  Canadian 
press  predict  that  the  passage  will  soon  be 
made  in  ninety  hours..  The  Canadians  intend 
to  have  the  fastest  line  of  ocean  steamers  and 
the  fastest  transcontinental  railway,  so  that 
Vancouver  and  Liverpool  shall  be  only  nine  or 
ten  days  apart  The  distance  from  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  to  the  Pacific  is  about  2,000  miles.  Most 
of  the  territory  through  which  the  new  road 
passes  is  reported  to  be  .exceedingly  fertile,  but 
is  still  almost  entirely  unsettled.  There  are,  of 
course,  innumerable  paper  cities  on  the  line  of 
the  railway.  The  loyal  Canadians  predict  that 
these  will  soon  become  flourishing  industrial 
centers.  Political  economists  and  anti-monop¬ 
olists  have  attacked  the  Canadian  Government 
for  the  tremendous  subsidies  which  it  has  given 
to  this  road.  They  have  said  that  it  was  the 
investment  of  millions  of  capital  which  for  years 
would  be  without  return.  They  have  said  that 
the  Government  was  taxing  the  people  for  the 
enrichment  of  a  corporation.  Our  own  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  is  reported  to  have  cost  ^73,000,000. 
Canada  granted  to  its  railroad  $25,000,000, 
and  25,000,000  acres  of  land.  The  price  of  the 
alternate  sections  retained  by  the  Government 
is  82.50  per  acre.  Thus  the  total  grant  was  up¬ 
wards  of  $75,000,000.  It  was  certainly  a  gigan¬ 
tic  enterprise  for  a  country  whose  population  is 
less  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  and  the  Conservative  party 
did  not  wish  that  the  different  parts  of  Canada 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  railway  connections,  and  the  building  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  was  a  part  of  his  vigorous  na¬ 
tional  policy,  of  which  we  have  recently  heard 
so  much.  If  Sir  John’s  prophecies  are  fulfilled, 
if  this  road  shall  soon  create  its  own  traffic  by 
turning  the  tide  of  immigration  toward  the 
western  districts  of  Canada,  his  statemanship 
will  be  vindicated. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  touches  upon  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  synagogue,  as  will  be  seen  : 

It  is  likely  that  preaching  is  given  too  pre¬ 
dominating  a  place  in  most  of  our  larger  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  as  a  result.  Interest  in  public  wor¬ 
ship  flags.  The  latter  is  made  subordinate, 
and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  paid  choir, 
some  of  them  non-Israelites.  Now  both  ele¬ 
ments  should  receive  equal  attention.  The 
sermon  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  no  less 
can  public  prayer.  In  many  sermons,  too, 
there  exists  the  drawback — and  we  allude  to  it 
with  all  deference — of  impressionism,  not  Juda¬ 
ism,  being  inculcated.  It  is  the  preacher’s 
wandering  mood  which  is  reflected,  and  as  it 
varies  from  week  to  week  the  result  is  fatal  to 
settled  convictions.  Judaism  is  not  a  maze  of 
individual  preferences.  It  is  either  true  or 
false.  It  means  sometliing  or  nothing.  It  is 
not  to  bo  surrendered  to  the  spasmodic  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  egotism.  The  element  of  worsliip  will 
often  act  as  a  judicious  balance  wheel. 

The  Observer  thus  observes : 

It  is  asserted,  perhaps  with  good  reason, 
that  the  daily  newspapers  have  been  improving 
in  moral  tone  in  recent  years.  We  have  de¬ 
tected  no  disposition,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  daily  press  to  lessen  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  the  abuse  of  rival  journals.  The 
great  dailies  of  this  city,  some  of  them  claim¬ 
ing  special  eminence  as  farhily  papers  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  public  opinion,  do  not  seem  to  think  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  come  out  almost  every 
day  with  column  after  column  filled  with  vio¬ 
lent  and  coarse  abuse  of  each  other.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  point  at  issue  is  one  in  which 
the  general  public  has  no  interest  whatever, 
and  the  space  given  up  to  the  quarrel  is  simply 
an  imposition  on  readers.  With  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  intelligent  people  the  charges  which 
the  daily  papers  are  continually  making  against 
each  other  of  falsehood,  misrepresentation, 
corruption,  etc.,  have  no  effect  whatever  except 
to  weary  and  disgust.  Newspaper  quarrelling 
is  a  silly,  petty,  and  contemptible  practice,  and 
that  journal  which  has  a  proper  respect  for  it¬ 
self,  and  values  its  own  influence,  will  keep 
clear  of  it. 


PRACTICAL  VIEW8;0P  A  MASTER  PRISTTER. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  cooperations  of  journeymen,  is  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  expenses  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  the  smallness  of  the  profit  made 
from  each  workman.  To  illustrate  :  A  factory 
that  employs  one  hundred  workmen  and  pays 
a  net  profit  of  $10,000  a  year,  does  a  thriving 
business.  Few  journeymen  can  see  that  this 
profit  of  $10,000  a  year,  if  paid  to  them,  would 
give  each  only  about  two  dollars  more  a  week. 
The  average  workman  is  not  content  with  the 
lisk  and  responsibility  of  a  copartner  for  so 
small  a  return.  The  intent  of  trades  unions  is 
to  secure  uniformity  of  wages,  with  slight  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conditions  of  businesss,  or  to  the 
unequal  production  of  different  workmen.  The 
spirit  of  the  cooperative  method  is  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  returns  of  labor  in  true  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  cooperator.  The  two  policies 
are  in  direct  opposition.  Men  who  have  been 
educated  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  first 
policy,  will  not  cheerfully  accept  the  second. 
To  many,  cooperation  would  be  a  disappoint¬ 
ment.  If  every  factory  were  organized  under 
the  cooperative  method,  there  would  bo  great 
inequality  in  the  earnings  of  workmen  in  the 
same  factory,  and  still  greater  inequality  in 
the  earnings  of  men  in  different  factories.  In 
some  shops  men  would  receive  large  dividends ; 
in  others,  equally  good  and  perhaps  better 
workmen  would  get  nothing.  In  other  shops 
good  workmen  as  well  as  poor  might  be  debit¬ 
ed  on  their  weekly  wages  with  the  losses  of  an 
unprofitable  year.  That  there  might  be  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  class,  is  plain 
enough  to  any  one  who  has  consulted  the  stirt- 
istics  of  manufacturing  industries.  Few  suc¬ 
ceed  where  many  fail.  The  discontent  of  a  su¬ 
perior  workman  who  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  work  in  a  shop  that  has  made  no  profits, 
when  he  contrasted  his  scant  earnings  with  the 
liberal  returns  made  to  another  workman,  per¬ 
haps  his  inferior  in  skill,  who  had  been  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  lucrative  business,  would  soon  make 
him  rebel  at  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  method. 

Manufacturing  cooperations  formed  by  em¬ 
ployers  of  established  responsibility  with  their 
foremen  and  leading  workmen,  who  have  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  expenses  of  conduct¬ 
ing  business  and  full  trust  in  their  employer’s 
sagacity,  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  cocip- 
atoTS,  So  far  as  I  know  these  are  tfie  only 
ones  that  have  been  successful.  They  would 
be  more  numerous  if  employers  could  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  journeymen  who  wish  to  be  co- 
operators  would  take  all  the  duties  as  well  as 
all  the  privileges  of  the  new  position.  A  cau¬ 
tious  employer  fears  to  propose  cooperation 
when  he  considers  the  prejudices  against  un¬ 
equal  pay,  and  the  peculiar  notions  about  rights 
and  duties  which  are  held  by  many  journey¬ 
men.  Men  who  base  their  claim  for  full  wages, 
not  so  much  on  their  efficiency  as  producers, 
as  on  the  prescriptive  rights  they  have  earned, 
or  fancy  they  have  earned,  by  serving  appren¬ 
ticeship,  or  from  membership  in  a  trade  socie¬ 
ty — men  who  habitually  evade  the  more  disagree¬ 
able  dutiCK  of  their  business,  never  doing  more 
than  is  required  of  them— cannot  be  desired  as 
good  helpere  in  any  cooperative  enterprise. 
They  may  hinder  it  more  as  partners  than  as 
journeymen.  They  cannot  help  it.  The  larger 
part  of  the  world’s  work  is  now  done,  as  it  has 
been,  for  fixed  wages.  That  some  of  this  work 
is  inequitably  paid  for,  may  be  freely  admitted  ; 


but  with  all  its  evils,  the  preference  of  the  great 
army  of  the  employed  is  for  fixed  wages,  the  con¬ 
tent  which  comes  from  present  security  and 
full  release  from  all  risk  and  responsibility. 
When  a  laiger  share  of  the  employed  will  ac¬ 
cept  their  fair  share  of  responsibility,  one  may 
begin  experiments  in  cooperation  with  more 
hope  of  success. 

The  thoughtful  workman  must  see  that  there 
are  rewards  for  labor  which  no  society  can  get 
for  him — rewards  to  be  earned  by  the  discharge 
of  duties  which  he  must  do  himself  ;  that  it  is 
better  for  him  to  be  expert  and  active  at  his 
trade,  trying  to  do  more  rather  than  less  than 
is  required  of  him,  making  himself  more  and 
more  useful  to  his  employer  and  to  society,  than 
it  is  to  lean  on  any  association  for  support  or 
protection.  It  will  be  from  the  ranks  of  these 
men,  and  these  men  only,  that  the  successful 
cooperative  societies  of  the  future  will  be  form¬ 
ed, — Century. 

The  Glad  Refrain. 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

This  New  Song  Book,  by  Lowby  and  Doane,  is  erowdMl 
with  stirring  Hymns  set  to  tresh  and  delightful  music  by 
the  authors  and  others,  the  most  popular  composers  In  the 
land. 

THE  Olad  Refbain  will  Stand  the  test;  the  Hymns  are 
first  class,  the  Music  faultless.  It  Is  sold  at  $95  per  100 
copies,  which  Is  much  cheaper  than  books  of  new  music 
of  this  class  have  ever  been  offered  before. 

Sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  price. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  FREE. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76la7t  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

CHICAGM)  HOUSE,  81  RANDOLPH  ST. 

TO  LET— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  150  Nassau 
street,  comer  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Socie¬ 
ty,  er  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  for  Law 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  O.  R.  Kinosbuby. 
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Religious  Songs 

^ - FOR  THE -  ^ 

^cRoof  al^  tRe  Jfomo, 


CHARLES  W.  WENDTE, 

With  poetical  contrihutione  hy 
Mro.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  MUn  Louisa  M,  Alcott,  Hm* 
ckiuh  liiitterworth,  and  many  others. 

Tlie  Miifiic,  original  and  nelecteU.  by  Oeo.  F.  Itoot. 
J.  U.  Murray,  J.  B.  Sharlniid.  I*,  r.  BHms  and  J.  B. 
Dykug,  Stainer,  Bariiby,  llauUel.  MeuUelosohn  and 
other  eminent  compoHeni,  old  aim  new. 

Thin  work,  long  in  preparation  by  an  experienced 
Sunday  School  worker,  contains  over  2U<)  separate 
musical  selections, together  with  a  number  of  musical 
and  responsive  services  for  tlie  festival  and  ordinary 
occubiotis  of  the  Suuday  8choul  and  the  Home  Altar. 
Price  85  cents  eoeh  by  mall,  postpaid  | 
f8.60a  dozen  by  express,  ebur^^s  not  prepaid. 
&*pcc*litten  Poffvs  Free* 

rUBLISHEP  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  GO.,  CINCINNATI.  U 

The  J.  CHURCH  CO..  1 9  E.  16th  St..  New  York  City. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTr-EHTH  SEMI-ANKUAL  STATEMEMT, 
JAirUART,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL, ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  ■  8,011,687  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  878,488  98 

Net  Surplus, .....  1,227,998  10 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,618,116  08 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . $a4S,T9S  Sh 

Bond*  and  MortgaKee.  being  flnt 

Hen  on  Real  ^tate .  8B7,9SO  U6 

T^nited  State,  Stock,  (market  walne).  a,879,390  90 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stock,  Ac  Rond, 

(market  valne) .  . 0# 

State  and  City  Bond,  (market  walne).  aaa,060  09 
Loan,  on  Stock,,  payable  on  demand.  l!4a,S50  OO 
Intere,t  due  on  l,t  January,  1886....  97,086  OS 

Premium,  uncollected  and  In  band, 

6r  Agent, .  22 

Real  Eftate.. . ...I.a7a.63a  TY 

Total . i7,61841«  99 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Vice.President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  S6C»7. 

T.  B.  GBEENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Am’t  8.6*8 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSA7  STBBET,  ITB'W'  70AZ. 

8ixty-8eTeiith  Semi-annual  Statement,  thowing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  .  890,812  24 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  68 
Net  Surplus,  ....  44a,C51  27 

Total  Assets,.  ...  $2,479,184  18 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,676,161  M 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  .  .  109,280  Of 

Cosh  in  Ufllce  and  on  deposit .  100.399  W 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,965  OC 

.State  and  City  Bonds .  90,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  64,787  50 

Railroad  Stock .  16,800  CO 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126,314  1$ 

Accrued  Interest .  9,059  M 

-  $9,479,184  U 

SEXTJAimr  S.  "WALCOTT,  Protide&t. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  VIce-Pree’t  and  Bec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  ( georetarles. 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  j  ASS  t  Becreianoe. 

^CONf  INENf  AL  “ 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  <  New  Tdrk,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montagu.  Bta. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  RIskc)  tS.SOe.asS  M 
“  **  **  (Inland  Bisks)  5S,oe«  09 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  563,171  M 

Capital  pain  In  In  casta .  1,060,000  M 

Net  Surplus .  1,358,879  83 

Total  Assets,  Jan,  1st,  1886 . $5,177,478  99 

This  (>>mpany  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reatrle- 
tioiis  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  Th.  two  Snfatp 

Fnnds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000, 

DIRECTORS; 

H,  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PBCK,  Sd  Vlee-Prestdent 

nnd  SecratlUTi 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

GEORGE  BLISS.  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  BKHABD  A,  MoCURDY, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  8.  M.  BUCKINOH)^ 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMFA  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBI, 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agency  Depeximent. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHES,  See.  Brooklyn  Deprnrtmm 
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TH2  ITEW  TOBK  EVAITOEUST. 

Isa  P*tt«r  BmiMiMc,  Park  Row. 
HKBTRT  M.  FIBtJD,  Editor  ud  Proprietor. 
TERMS :  $8  a  Taar,  in  AdTasee,  Poatagre  Paid. 


have  less  knowledge  of  the  appointees ;  but  we  form  of  organization.”  Careful  perusal  of  his  weeks.  In  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  teach- 
deem  it  especially  a  matter  of  congratulation  admirable  History  of  the  Reformation,  leads  ers  conducting  these,  and  the  compensation 
that  Yale  has  put  into  her  chair  this  man,  who  us  rather  to  conclude  that  the  jus  divinum  no-  paid  them,  those  for  the  whites  had  largely 
unites  with  his  other  qualifications  a  pronounc-  tion  existed  more  or  less  distinctly  among  the  the  advantage.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
ed  evangelical  temper  that  will  use  the  results  Reformers  everywhere,  and  particularly  in  the  that  the  white  conductors  were  any  more  skil- 


****  **  “  tocond-ciaw  scientific  research  in  the  promotion  of  faith  English  mind  before  the  critical  age  of  the  ful,  as  the  colored  ones  had  graduated  from 

CkJrai  OP  Ai)DBffl8.-^ni)toriber»de«irin«  their  addpew  in  the  Word  of  God.  Westminster  Assembly.  What  the  Presbyte-  the  best  schools  established  by  Northern  be- 

eiuuiced  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  tbo  old  as  well  as  the  rians  of  that  Assembly  actually  did,  was  to  nevolence.  In  South  Carolina  there  were  two 

Bsw  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent. 

AdwsrUssmewts  30  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Ow  tks  FUtk  Pag(e,  30  cents  a  line. 

Os  tks  Elfktk  Pstce,  SO  cents  a  line. 

■ajrrUtfss  aad  Dsatks,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents; 
over  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 


Westminster  Assembly.  What  the  Presbyte-  the  best  schools  established  by  Northern  be- 
rians  of  that  Assembly  actually  did,  was  to  nevolence.  In  South  Carolina  there  were  two 
rHfTPrH  I’WIAV  lAiiv.  x'A'TFfi  vDAWTiiv  ^ring  out  the  dogma  in  moro  distinct  and  prac-  Institutes,  each  lasting  about  four  weeks,  one 
^  rA\ijppAiTiA\-ii  tical  form :  they  enunciated  no  new  principle,  for  whites  at  Charleston,  and  one  for  negroes 

LU  w  fijLllt.  and  really  advanced  no  views  which  the  Epis-  at  Aiken.  The  latter  had  the  benefit  of  instruc- 

The  July  number  of  The  Century  contains  copalians  and  the  Independents  of  that  centu-  tion  from  the  brilliant  and  lamented  President 
■antoces  aad  Dcatks,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents;  I  two  further  discussions  of  the  subject  of  ry  were  not  as  ready  to  avow  as  they,  when-  Ware  of  Atlanta  University,  assisted  by  two 

Otor  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line.  Church  Union,  as  first  broached  by  Prof,  ever  favorable  opportunity  occurred.  expert  white  ladies  from  Atlanta  University, 

w  Address  simply  New  York  EwaacsUst,  Box  Shields,  from  President  Seelye  of  Amherst  But  we  must  forbear.  The  progress  of  this  and  one  from  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

Sin  oli^orELaS^!^  p)Uege,  and  Prof.  Fisher  of  the  Yale  Theolog-  discussion  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  ev-  In  South  Carolina  the  public  schools  were 

tjwiws,  ’  ’  Seminary.  These  eminent  brethren  have  ery  thoughtful  observer  of  the  times.  Now  that  taught  on  an  average  during  the  year  of  the 

wisely  been  chosen  to  represent  Congregation-  Congregationalism  has  spoken,  we  wait  with  lastreport,  three  and  one-half  months.  Charles- 
al  opinion  on  the  question  under  discussion.  eagerness  to  hear  what  other  representative  ton  county  had  eight  and  one-fifth,  and  Horry 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  title  in  the  case  minds  may  say  from  the  point  of  view  furnish-  county  only  one  and  one-half  months.  The 
has  somehow  been  changed  to  Vhristian  Union,  ed  by  other  denominations.  Though  no  one  total  attendance  of  whites,  78,458 ;  average,  55,- 
As  a  result,  the  first  of  these  writers  has  con-  has  as  yet  presented  a  practical  solution  of  the  664 ;  total  being  1.5  times  average.  Colored 
cemed  himself  very  much  with  the  nature  of  great  problem,  it  still  is  true  that  we  are  seeing  total  was  99,565,  which  was  1.49  of  the  average, 
what  is  styled  in  our  Confession  the  commun-  the  problem  more  and  more  distinctly  as  the  66,429. 
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ion  of  saints.  He  maintains  that  in  its  inner-  discussion  progresses, 
most  meaning,  Christianity  is  fellowship,  the 

fellowship  of  the  individual  soul  first  with  God  p,Tni  ir  vnrrr  i'rvAx 
in  Christ,  and  then  the  consequent  fellowship 

of  all  such  souls  with  one  another.  He  holds  North  and  South  C 


scussion  progresses.  A  State  two-mill  tax  yielded  $292,083.72 ;  poll 

tax,  $108,836.27 ;  other  sources,  $40,679.38 ;  total, 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CAROLINAS.  >441,599.37.  Expenses  were  $428,419.41.  Of  this 

_  the  heaviest  item  is  teachers’  salaries,  $374,256 

North  and  South  Carolina  have  some  com-  .76;  next  comes  salaries  of  County  Commission- 


children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’e  Department.  The  Household.  Foreign. 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Bueineee. 


THE  SEMITIC  PROFESSORSHIP  AT  YALE. 


that  the  proper  form  in  which  the  latter  fellow-  mon  features.  Both  have  a  hilly  and  a  fiat  ers,  $19,842.34.  South  Carolina,  by  the  way, 
3.  Address  of  the  Bev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  ship  most  fully  embodies  and  expresses  itself,  seacoast  portion.  As  respects  public  educa-  pays  its  County  Commissioners  much  better 
wmums ooiiege*T^e DvM^e&mLtonatDr^e^  Church— the  Church,  independently  of  tion,  there  are  certain  common  advantages  than  most  other  Southern  States,  nearly  all  of 

vine,  N.  J.  The  New  South.  peculiarities  in  faith  or  organization.  He  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  these  differ-  them  receiving  $600  and  travelling  expenses. 

а.  Bnn«uy-echooi  Leeaon.by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  affirms  consequently  that  there  can  be  but  one  ences  of  soil  and  elevation.  So,  too,  in  respect  About  equal  to  this  item  is  the  cost  of  school- 

The  Beiigious  Frees.  Practical  Views  of  a  Master  Oharch,  as  there  is  but  one  fellowship ;  and  to  the  ideas  and  condition  of  the  people,  there  houses  and  out-buildings,  $19,102.87.  Of  the 

*^hat  this  may  and  even  must  exist  in  freedom,  are  certain  points  of  resemblance :  the  lack  of  school-houses  16  were  of'  Iocs  and  88  were 
I-  *■'  “  to  '■“SO.  doo-  qualified  teachere;  the  lack  ol  pub4e  echool  S valuIoTthose pLlouely erected 

б.  Uphill.  Some  watchmen  not  Watching.  A  Sabbath  at  tnne,  worship,  such  as  18  consonant  With  the  funds,  and  the  shortness  of  the  school  year  (1095  log,  1928  frame,  and  35  brick)  was  estimat- 

Bichfieid  Springe.  The  squire’e  Wild  iriehman.  The  underlying  oneness.  He  runs  an  interesting  which  lack  of  funds  necessitates ;  the  difficulty  at  $385,994.44.  Of  these  779  were  owned  by 
Children  at  Home.  parallel  between  what  he  styles  the  universal  of  finding,  or  paying  adequately,  suitable  men  the  school  districts,  and  more  than  three  times 

Stete  and  the  universal  Church,  and  claims  to  act  as  State  or  County  Superintendents ;  the  as  many  by  other  parties.  This  great  discrep- 
that  as  the  universal  State  is  expressed  and  rarity  of  intelligent  interest  in  free  schools  ancy  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
represented  in  particular  States  under  the  ac-  among  legislators,  and  the  trouble  which  a  the  colored  schools  in  the  country  are  held  in 
tion  of  the  fundamental  law,  by  virtue  of  which  member  who  is  well  informed  upon  the  sub-  churches  The  value  of  those  owned  bv  dis- 

^  V  f  PL  •  7  41,  <4  v  trictshiCharLtoncountyfisSl^^^^^ 

The  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  the  Semitic  works  itself  out  into  visible  churches,  various  come  upon  the  right  ground ;  the  apathy  of  the  iv  one  thirH  of  the  totnl  for  the  State  Male 

Languages  at  Yale  with  Prof.  W  R.  Harper,  in  form  structure,  and  feature  under  the  ac-  classes  who  most  need  education;  the  lack  of  teachers  received  on  the  average  $27.50  a  month, 
Ph.D.,  as  incumbent,  is  an  event  of  importance  tion  of  this  organizing  principle  of  Christian  schoolhouses,  to  say  nothing  of  proper  means  and  female  $24  48 

to  science  and  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  fellowship  of  warming,  seats  and  desks,  blackboards,  in  North  Carolina  the  annual  expenditure  is 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Hebrew  was  We  are  tempted  to  pause  in  passing,  to  in-  charts,  and  other  helps;  the  impossibility  of  $623  430  98  Of  this  $265  760  46  was  paid  to  white 
a  required  study  in  some  of  our  colleges ;  but  quire  whether  this  realistic  parallel  is  legiti-  keeping  up  good  separate  schools  for  both  teachers  •  $217  916  38  to  colored  •  for  school- 
with  the  development  of  theological  semina-  mate  or  helpful  in  this  connection.  What  is  colors  where  there  are  not  enough  of  both  to  houses  and  sites  $^  084.58;  of  which  the  whites 
ries,  it  has  been  relegated  to  them.  Pursued  meant  by  the  phrase,  the  universal  State?  Is  make  a  single  good  one,  or  where,  as  is  often  received  only  $41,045.09.  White  Institutes  cost 
here  only  for  a  very  brief  time,  crowded  upon  there  any  such  thing  in  existence,  any  entity  the  case  toward  the  seacoast,  there  are  many  $1  048.63  and  colored  $590.29.  The  number  of 
by  things  whose  practical  bearing  seemed  or  organism  or  reality,  properly  so  described  ?  blacks  and  but  very  few  whites,  or  as  in  the  white  children  was  '314,293 ;  colored,  189,988; 
more  immediate  to  the  student,  and  studied  Does  the  phrase  indicate  anything  more  than  hill  country,  few  blacks  and  many  whites ;  and  and  school-houses  white  1765 ;  colored  '  794.' 
entirely  apart  from  cognate  tongues,  scholar-  a  philosophic  conception,  an  ideal  description  without  naming  other  points  of  similarity,  the  Value  white  $344  510-  colored,  $138  581.  Aver- 
ship  in  it  has  been  rare,  and  practical  advan-  of  something  which  the  speculative  mind  con-  earnestness  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  State  age  length  of  school,  eleven '  and  two-thirds 
tages  very  limited.  Only  here  and  there  has  ceives,  but  which  has  in  fact  no  objective  coun-  Superintendents,  and  of  an  enlightened  minor-  weeks.  Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers, 
there  been  an  Arabic  scholar,  and  the  Assyrian  terpart?  Are  we  then  to  assume  that  the  uni-  ity  of  both  colors.  In  these  respects  the  two  white  $25.15- colored  $24.45. 
has  been  unknown ;  but  within  a  very  short  versal  Church  is  also  an  idea  only,  having  its  States  have  much  in  common.  -p  ’  ’  ,  -  Vit  t  1  t  th 

time  Assyriology  has  come  into  being  as  a  new  origin  and  warrant  in  the  needs  of  the  specula-  It  may  be  said  right  here  that  the  ignorant  q*  t  emen  e 

science.  The  language  has  been  recovered  tive  mind  simply,  and  as  much  without  objec-  whites  seem  to  care  less  for,  and  to  be  less  ,  ^  ns  i  u  wor  y  appropna  ing  , 
from  ancient  monuments,  libraries  are  unearth-  tive  reality  as  the  universal  State  is?  And  in  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure  schools,  f  ^  ^  ^  ^  f  t 

ed,  and  history  is  coming  rapidly  to  light,  discussing  the  matter  of  Church  Union— such  and  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  them,  ^  7 

Students  of  Philology  and  Archaeology,  of  art^  union  as  is  suggested  in  our  Presbyterian  con-  than  the  negroes.  This  is  shown  by  the  reports  1  ..  ^  Tn<5titntPs  cnndncterq  receive  from 

civilization,  and  religion,  are  mining  in  these  ception  of  the  catholic  and  universal  Church—  of  the  State  Superintendents  in  the  figures  giv-  t  f  t  weeUa’ wort  Ponnfiea 

fields  in  zestful  expectation  of  rich  rewards,  are  we  merely  working  out  into  form  a  philo-  ing  average  attendance,  as  well  as  by  the  de-  ?  ^  week  of  work  and  the 

Chairs  in  this  department  of  study  have  been  sophical  principle,  or  seeking  rather  to  give  gree  of  interest  shown  in  Normal  Institutes.  ^  iiv  he  ent^^rt^iined  hv  aome 

founded  within  a  few  years  in  Harvard  and  visible  embodiment  to  a  great,  fundamental  During  the  recent  cold  weather,  the  falling  off  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Johns-Hopkins.  Yale  estabiished  one  in  May,  fact  in  the  Christian  scheme  ?  in  attendance  was  less  in  the  colored  than  in  the  anndnclerk  Four  citv  Snner 

and  within  a  month  Columbia  and  Princeton  But  apart  from  this  inquiry,  the  letter  of  white  schools  of  several  towns,  although  in  inS^ts  hive  a  higher  salary  than  the  Stete 
followed  her  example.  President  Seelye  is  rather  an  irenic  argument  some  cases  at  least,  and  no  doubt  generally.  Superintendent. 

The  general  public  have  a  deeper  interest  in  for  the  recognition  and  legitimatizing  of  exist-  the  white  schools  had  buildings  that  could  be  Besides  Gregory  Institute  at  Wilmington, 
this  than  is  commonly  imagined,  by  reason  of  ing  differences  among  the  Churches,  than  a  more  thoroughly  warmed.  Many  white  teach-  American  Missionary  Association  supports 
its  close  relation  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  presentation  of  the  way  in  which  these  Church-  ers  agree  in  thinking  that  colored  children  are  the  Avery  Institute  at  Charleston,  which  has 
The  Old  Testament  has  risen  into  unprecedent-  es  may  become  One— one  in  organization  as  more  interested  than  white.  teachers,  and  several  smaller  schools. 


pay  about  $25  for  a  week  of  work,  and  the 
conductor  will  usually  be  entertained  by  some 
one.  The  State  Superintendent  has  $1500  trav¬ 
elling  expenses  and  a  clerk.  Four  city  Super- 


ed  prominence  within  the  last  ten  or  even  five  well  as  in  spirit.  He  insists  strongly  on  the  Another  general  remark  may  be  made :  pri-  Presbyterians  have  the  excellent  Biddle 
years.  In  former  days  the  Sunday-school  con-  necessity  for  such  a  measure  of  freedom  as  vate  schools  do  not  now  of  necessity  secure  the  university  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  which  besides 
fined  its  attention  chiefiy  to  the  New  Testa-  shall  allow  every  Church  to  work  out  its  own  children  of  the  best  families  among  the  whites,  its  normal  work,  gives  quite  thorough  collegi- 
ment,  but  since  the  International  System  of  best  form :  the  autonomy  of  the  particular  or-  at  least  in  large  towns.  Two  reasons  may  be  theological  training  for  ministers ;  also 

study  has  been  in  vogue,  the  Old  Testament  ganization  is  in  his  view  fundamental.  Yet  he  named.  Many  of  these  families  are  too  poor  ^  large  female  seminary  at  Scotia,  and  the 
has  been  in  the  school  about  half  the  time,  holds,  as  all  good  Presbyterians  do,  that  all  to  pay  the  tuition  necessary  to  support  good  i;v^allingford  Academy  at  Charleston.  All  these 
The  more  Biblical  tendency  of  the  pulpit  has  questions  of  difference  in  form  will  be  best  set-  schools,  and  besides,  their  social  rank  as  well  ggi^Q^ig  much  to  supply  the  qualified  color- 
exalted  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  so  tied— in  his  own  fine  phrase — by  the  sense  of  as  inherited  tastes,  impel  them  to  keep  up  cer-  teachers  for  whom  there  is  such  pressing 
that  men  are  thinking  more  of  the  Old  Testa-  what  is  required  by  the  communion  of  saints  tain  externals.  When  a  choice  must  be  made 

ment  than  formerly.  Meanwhile  the  contro-  and  the  fellowship  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ,  between  saving  money  by  wearing  unsuitable  visiting  these  schools,  white  and  colored, 

versies  over  the  historical  and  literary  charac-  As  to  the  query  whether  this  dominating  sense  clothing,  or  by  sending  to  a  public  school  at  talking  with  school  superintendents,  and  study- 

.  _ 'VI _ 1 3  _ i-.  3  1 A.1 nrIxvy-kVk  4-Vk^  $- ao /-kU  i  n  rr  imoYr  T*Ao11vr  aiir\AY>inv<  i-rv  o  ^  ^ 


ter  of  the  New  Testament,  started  half  a  centu-  will  ever  lead  to  oneness  in  form,  and  whether  which  the  teaching  may  be  really  superior  to  a 
ry  since  by  Strauss,  Baur,  and  others,  having  any  steps  can  now  be  taken  by  the  saints  in  private  school,  the  free  school  is  often  chosen, 
come  to  an  end  in  the  scholarly  settlement  of  communion,  the  world  over,  toward  securing  Then  for  a  second  reason,  many  of  the  young 


.  icu  tut,  »x.Ht,xxux  tu  u  .  ^  ^  ^s  Well  as  the  cata- 

•ivate  school,  the  free  school  is  often  chosen,  particular  institutions,  one  cannot 

Then  for  a  second  reason,  many  of  the  young  help  being  impressed  at  the  greatand  beneficent 


the  questions  raised,  a  similar  assault  of  skep-  such  oneness,  he  does  not  speak  with  hopeful-  women  from  these  better  families  are  intend-  revolution  which  is  silently  taking  place.  These  ' 
ticism  has  been  made  upon  the  historical  ness.  Congregationalism,  as  represented  in  ing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  find  states  spend  about  a  million  dollars  a 
Integrity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Tes-  him,  is  broadly  tolerant  and  generous  toward  that  by  taking  as  pupils  the  course  over  which  joj.  common  schools ;  and  especially  in 

tament,  so  that  the  Old  Testament  is  studied  all  other  types  of  evangelical  Christianity,  but  it  will  be  their  duty  to  guide  others,  they  will  respect  to  colored  schools,  it  is  true  that 
as  never  before.  Our  Bible  revisers  found  that  it  proposes  through  him  no  plan  by  which  be  more  apt  to  pass  examinations  and  to  sue-  schools  and  Normal  Institutes,  paid  for  wholly 
scholars  had  done  far  less  upon  the  Old  Testa-  these  types  may  be  combined  with  itself  in  the  ceed  afterwards.  Indeed,  for  the  female  teach-  gj.  p^rt  by  Northern  money,  are  furnishing 
ment  than  they  had  for  the  New  since  the  days  One  Church  of  God  on  earth.  ers  employed  in  both  its  white  and  colored  t^g  models  and  working  plans  on  which  these 

of  King  James,  but  now,  most  remarkably  and  Prof.  Fisher  discusses  more  closely  the  orig-  schools,  the  city  of  Charleston  has  decided  to  gr  -at  sums  are  expended, 
providentially,  the  hitherto  hidden  resources  inal  question— the  question  of  Church  Union,  restrict  appointments  to  graduates  of  its  own 

of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  the  remains  of  peo-  He  lays  down  the  same  general  doctrine  as  to  Girls’  Normal  School,  the  “Memminger.”  onion  theodooicai.  seminary. 

pies  older  than,  and  contemporaneous  with,  the  the  groundwork  or  basis  of  Church  union  in  Only  four  colored  teachers  are  retained  by  »  tt  •  1*  • 

Hebrew,  are  coming  forth  to  shed  unexpected  religion  itself— in  the  common  relation  of  be-  stipulation  with  the  Shaw  Memorial  Associa-  The  General  Catalogue  of  Union  Theological 
light  on  the  chronology,  archeeology,  and  lexi-  llevers  to  Christ.  He  names  the  causes  of  di-  tion  in  the  Shaw  Memorial  School,  which  has  Seminary  has  appeared  having  een 

cography  of  the  Bible,  illuminating  obscure  vision,  the  barriers  to  unity,  as  found  in  the  1000  pupils  and  14  teachers.  In  the  other  col-  proinised  for  some  time.  The  delay  in  its  pub- 
points,  relieving  apparent  discrepancies,  and  traditional  spirit  of  sect,  the  blind  bondage  to  ored  school— the  Morris  street— with  1400  schol-  lication  was  caused  by  the  desire  to  have  its 
confirming  the  history  in  a  wonderful  man-  names,  the  dogmatic  differences  leading  to  in-  ars  and  twenty-five  white  teachers,  all  but  one  mention  of  the  class  of 

ner.  These  records  have  been  but  partially  tolerance,  the  diversities  of  rite  and  ceremony,  are  natives  of  Charleston  and  educated  in  her  The  book  thus  is  made  to  ewer  the  c  ass- 

unearthed,  and  their  value  is  not  fully  deter-  the  varieties  in  government.  In  the  presence  schools.  This  infusion  of  the  best  talent  into  which  have  graduated  in  the  first  half  cen- 
mined,  but  the  scientific  study  of  everything  of  these  barriers,  he  seems  to  us  to  surrender  the  ranks  of  the  teachers,  is  apparently  a  solid  existence  of  the  Seminary.  I  is 

pertaining  to  the  Semitic  literature  cannot  fail  the  hope  of  present  unification,  and  merely  gain  for  all  parties  concerned.  Legislators  printed  on  durable  paper,  in  type  which  can 
to  be  of  great  value  in.  the  line  of  Scripture  urges  greater  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  unity,  and  school  officers  can  hardly  fail  to  make  the  easily  read  without  a  ma^ifying  and 
evidence.  and  fuller  recognition  of  what  is  common  to  best  provision  they  can  for  schools  in  which  devotes  eleven  pages  te  the  vanous  officers 

Professor  W.  R.  Harper  has  done  more  all  as  the  disciples  of  the  One  Lord.  He  advo-  the  girls  who  come  from  the  proudest  historic  and  lecturers,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 

than  any  other  American  scholar  to  arouse  cates  also  the  policy  of  non-interference  in  families  are  to  receive  their  training  or  find  alumni,  and  thirty-seven  to  index  an 

interest  in  Hebrew.  Though  not  yet  dis-  Church  activity,  and  of  cordial  cobperation  in  their  employment.  If  they  will  copy  the  wise  other  material  of  ^eater  or  less  interest.  These 
tinguished  as  an  Assyriologist,  he  is  the  lead-  Christian  service  wherever  practicable.  He  policy  of  Dr.  Ruffner,  alluded  to  in  our  recent  pas^s  contain  a  list  of  the  foreign  mis^onanes 
er  of  a  strong  Semitic  movement.  A  thor-  speaks  hopefully  of  the  new  incentives  to  un-  article  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Virginia,  that  who  have  attended  the  Seminary,  its  Fellows, 
ough,  scientific  study  of  the  Hebrew  inevitably  ion,  at  least  among  Protestants,  derived  from  of  securing  the  best  Northern  teachers  for  the  statement  regarding  the  Alumni  Associa- 
leads  to  the  Assyrian  and  Arabic  literature,  the  opening  of  the  heathen  world  to  missions,  these  normal  schools,  at  least  until  their  ideas  rion,  and  a  list  of  the  class  secreteries. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  devise  a  way  in  which  and  from  the  widening  opportunities  for  united  and  practice  have  become  firmly  rooted,  there  work  has  cost  ^e  compiler  (the  Rev. 

to  promote  the  study  of  Assyriology,  we  could  work  in  other  directions.  Voluntary  associa-  is  no  reason  why  these  schools  may  not  work  a  Charles  R.  Gillett,  Librarian  of  the  Semi- 

suggest  nothing  better  than  the  work  which  tions  for  religious  effort  in  behalf  of  a  world  beneficent  revolution.  nary)  much  time  and  careful  labor,  as  every 

Pmf.  Harrier  has  done  diirinir  the  last  five  Ivlncr  in  «in_  seem  t/i  him  the  hiirhest  form  North  f!arolina.  and  esoeciallv  Wilmintr-  pages  will  bear  witness.  In- 


suggest  nothing  better  than  the  work  which  tions  for  religious  effort  in  behalf  of  a  world  beneficent  revolution.  nary;  muen  rime  ana  careiui  laoor,  as  every 

Prof.  Harper  has  done  during  the  last  five  lying  in  sin,  seem  to  him  the  highest  form  North  Carolina,  and  especially  Wilming-  pages  will  bear  witness.  In¬ 

years.  A  few  years  since  he  sent  out  word  which  the  principle  of  Christian  fellowship  can  ton  and  the  region  around  it,  are  receiving  deed  he  has  produced  a  worthy  model  for 
that  he  would  teach  Hebrew  by  correspond-  now  assume.  much  benefit  from  two  schools  supported  by  who  may  be  called  to  similar  labors,  to 

ence.  In  three  months  he  had  a  class  of  a  Dr.  Fisher  suggests  the  query  whether  there  Northern  benevolence.  One  of  these  is  the  imitate.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  substan- 

hundred.  Shortly  some  of  these  correspond-  might  not  also  be  unity  of  organization  through  Tileston  Normal  School  for  whites  of  both  tlally  that  of  the  edition,  of  1876,  compiled  by 

ents  asked  for  a  brief  Summer  school.  How  the  more  cordial  recognition  and  admission  of  sexes.  Beginning  with  the  kindergarten,  and  Hatfield,  but  the  information  is  slightly 
deeply  the  need  of  this  study  was  felt,  and  his  varieties  within  the  one  Church.  He  asks,  for  ending  with  high  school  studies  (with  French,  detailed.  An  addition  to  the  former  edi- 

capacity  to  meet  it,  are  both  shown  in  the  fact  example,  whether  there  plight  not  be  liturgical  German,  Spanish,  and  Latin  as  electives),  the  rion  is  seen  in  the  “  statistical  table  ”  on  page 
that  now  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  are  serviaes  in  one  part  and  non-liturgical  services  course  occupies  fourteen  years.  Those  who  239,  which  must  have  cost  mu<‘h  patient  work, 
in  his  correspondence  school,  and  the  Summer  in  another  part  of  the  Sabbath,  within  the  same  are  able  pay  $25  a  year,  and  others  according  Under  each  year,  from  1837  to  1885,  there  are 
schools  are  this  year  five  in  number,  with  about  household  of  faith ;  whether  liturgical  and  non-  to  their  means.  The  Principal,  Miss  Bradley  figures  to  show  how  many  members  of  each 
three  hundred  students.  In  these  Summer  liturgical  Churches  might  not  be  combined  un-  of  Boston,  is  assisted  by  eight  white  ladies.  ®lass  were  college  graduates;  how  many  took 
schools,  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Arama-  der  one  form  of  government ;  whether  there  The  fine  building,  costing  $30,*K)0,  was  the  gift  three  years ;  and  whifh ;  also  the 

Ic  are  taught  as  well  as  Hebrew.  The  students  might  not  be  agreement  in  administration  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  of  Boston,  who  number  of  college-trained  men,  of  those  or 
are  scholarly  men,  theological  students,  pro-  around  the  idea  of  a  governmental,  as  distin-  has  also  given  $.50tK)  a  year  to  maintain  it.  Her  dained  and  unordained,  of  foreign  missiona- 
lessors,  and  ministers.  Among  them  there  is  guished  from  a  sacerdotal  episcopacy;  whe-  gifts  to  education  in  Wilmington  have  amount-  ries,  and  of  those  known  to  be  (leceased.  The 
a  considerable  number  who  are  turning  their  ther  the  existing  differences  as  to  the  modes  ed  to  $90,000.  The  Gregory  Institute,  sui>-  total  of  matriculated  students  is  given  at  22.30, 
attention  to  the  Semitic  field  as  their  specialty  and  subjects  of  baptism  might  not  be  allowed  ported  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa-  of  whom  1402,  or  nearly  sixty-three  percent., 
for  life.  Recognizing  the  value  of  this  work,  within  the  particular  Church  without  produc-  tion,  has  meanwhile  been  doing  a  similar  work  graduates,  and  of  this  numbt-r  over  seven' 
more  than  forty  Hebrew  professors  have  or-  ing  friction  and  conflict.  But  on  such  possi-  for  the  negroes,  and  has  sent  out  many  fine  ty-seven  per  cent,  took  the  full  three  years, 

ganized  themselves  into  the  American  Insti-  bilities  he  does  not  speak  with  confidence :  im-  teachers.  In  this  as  well  as  the  other  schools  The  showing  is  excellent  in  connection  with 

tute  of  Hebrew,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  mediate  visible  union,  thus  produced,  hardly  supportexl  by  this  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  received  ordina- 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  two  years.  In  seems  to  him  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for.  He  re-  the  colored  race  (which  has  expended  over  tion— no  less  than  eighty-three  and  one-quar 
all  this,  by  his  broad  scholarship  and  thorough  gards  the  present  divisions  of  Christendom  as  $9,000,900  in  the  South  since  the  war),  tuition  is  ter  per  cent.  Had  one  other  set  of  figures 
and  effective  teaching.  Prof.  Harper  has  evinc-  a  crying  evil,  and  condemns  the  notion  that  required  of  those  pupils  who  can  pay  it.  Ben-  been  included,  to  show  what  proportion  of 


ed  a  remarkable  power  to  excite  and  organize  the  emulous  sects  can  help  forward  the  Gospel  efleiary  funds,  and  in  some  cases  manual  la-  the  men  never  finished  the  full  course,  b\it 
enthusiasm  in  connection  with  his  teaching,  by  their  rivalries,  but  dares  not  expect  any-  bor,  pay  this  for  those  who  cannot  do  so.  entered  upon  mercantile  or  other  secular  pur- 
He  has  published  a  grammar  and  method,  thing  better,  at  least  in  the  form  of  organic  un-  Gregory  Institute  —  named  from  the  large-  suits,  the  exhibit  would  have  raised  the  aver 
'^hich  are  highly  commended  on  both  sides  of  ion  ^tween  them.  hearted  seedsman  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  will,  age  still  higher.  The  percentage  of  college- 

tte  sea,  and  have  gone  into  use  in  more  than  It  is  clear  to  Prof.  Fisher  that  perpetual  ec-  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  farm,  bred  men  is  very  high,  and  probably  surpasses 
thirty  seminaries.  He  originated  and  edits  the  clesiastical  division  and  warfare  are  in  the  na-  $2000  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it  has  already  the  average  in  any  other  Seminary  of  the  coun- 
“Hebraica,”  a  quarteriy  for  scholarly  inter-  ture  of  the  case  impossible,  and  on  the  other  been  given,  but  several  thoiisands  more  will  be  try,  viz:  ninety-one  and  one-half  per  cent., 
change  of  views  upon  Semitic  themes ;  and  hand  thai  these  present  conflicts  can  never  be  needed  to  complete  the  purchase  and  to  equip  that  is,  in  fifty  years  there  have  been  only  190 
“The  Old  Testament  Student,”  a  monthly  of  ended  by  the  extermination  of  anyone  among  it.  men  without  college  training  of  some  sort- 

equal  scholarship  but  less  erudition,  atlapted  to  the  combatants.  The  dogma  of  divine  right,  A  characteristic  and  very  helpful  adjunct  trulj^  a  low  average. 

the  W|int8  of  ministers  and  Sunday-school  teach-  as  applied  to  particular  ixolities,  must,  in  his  to  regular  normal  schools  common  to  both  the  Of  foreign  missionaries,  as  shown  here, 
ers;  both  of  which  are  securing  wide  circula-  judgment,  be  thrown  entirely  away’,  and  the  Carolinas,  is  afforded  by  the  Teachers’  Insti-  there  have  been  164.  Since,  and  including 

tion.  Thus  he  has  done  a  work  which  enhanc-  position  universally  accepted  that  beyond  cer-  tutes  held  in  the  Summer,  and  lasting  four  or  1845,  there  has  not  been  a  year  in  which  one  or 

es  the  need  and  power  of  every  Semitic  Chair  tain  main  principles  we  have  in  the  Bible  no  five  weeks.  In  North  Carolina,  besides  the  more  has  not  gone  into  the  foreign  field,  the 

in  the  land.  His  movement  cannot  but  add  to  specific  rules  or  prescriptions  applicable  to  all  two  permanent  Normal  Schools— that  connect-  largest  numbers  having  been  eleven  in  1847 
the  students  in  this  department  in  all  our  Col-  time.  In  this  we  heartily  agree,  taking  excep-  ed  with  the  State  University  at  Raleigh  for  ten  in  1882,  eight  in  1859,  seven  in  1880,  six  in 

leges.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  appoint-  tion,  however,  to  his  historic  illustration  that  whites,  and  the  colored  Normal  at  Fayette-  1848, 18.54,  and  1871,  five  in  1850, 1856, 1861,  1867, 

ments  at  Columbia  and  Princeton  are  both  “  the  Presbyterians  in  England  were  the  first  ville— there  were  four  Institutes  held  for  each  1869,  i873,  and  1879,  and  smaller  numbers  in 
worthy  of  those  noble  institutions,  though  we  to  assert  the  indispensablcness  of  a  particular  color  at  different  points,  lasting  about  four  ether  years.  The  first  one  on  the  list  is  the 


Rev.  Samuel  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  whose  name  is 
third  in  order  in  the  catalogue,  who  served  in 
China  and  Japan  a  total  of  twenty-nine  years. 
He  has  left  a  shining  record  both  as  mission¬ 
ary  and  scholar;  and  we  might  here,  did  this 
mere  reference  permit,  name  many  others  of 
similar  devotion  and  success. 

We  are  informed  that  the  price  at  which  the 
catalogue  is  sold  ($1),  is  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  production  per  copy  for  the  whole  edition. 
Persons  wishing  the  catalogue,  should  address 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Seminary,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Kingsley,  at  1200  Park  avenue,  this  city. 

“  THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN.” 

Such  is  the  phrase  by  which  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  wont  to  ex¬ 
press  at  once  their  love  and  their  admiration 
for  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  who,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven,  has  been  fighting 
the  greatest  battle  of  his  life,  in  his  effort  to 
gain  what  he  believes  to  be  justice  for  Ireland. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  only  “  Grand  Old 
Man  ”  to  whom  we  can  look  for  instruction 
and  example.  Some  such  we  have  in  this 
country,  though  fewer  among  our  political 
leaders  than  among  scholars,  especially  those 
who  have  been  the  guides  and  teachers  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  students. 

With  what  a  tender  feeling  do  the  graduates 
of  Princeton  look  up  to  their  venerable  ex- 
President  Maclean— a  reverence  and  affection 
which  seem  to  descend,  as  by  a  natural  inher¬ 
itance,  to  his  distinguished  successor.  Presi¬ 
dent  McCosh.  At  the  Commencements  at  Yale 
it  is  good  to  see  how  the  Alumni,  with  one 
heart  and  will,  “  rise  up  before  the  face  of  the 
old  man,”  ex-President  Woolsey.  And  we  who 
are  graduates  of  Williams,  yield  to  none  in  our 
affectionate  regard  for  our  ex-President,  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
still  remains  with  us  the  object  of  universal 
veneration.  As  there  are  thousands  of  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Williams  scattered  over  this  country, 
and  hundreds  at  missionary  stations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  we  give  them  this  week  the 
great  pleasure  of  reading  the  Address  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Hopkins  at  the  recent  Commence¬ 
ment,  on  the  completion  of  a  half  century  from 
the  time  that  he  was  chosen  President  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College.  In  this  he  gives  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  College,  which  shows  from  what 
small  beginnings  great  institutions  rise. 

Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow, 
but  this  acorn  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  being 
planted  in  a  rugged  soil  among  the  Northern 
hills,  and  having  to  contend  with  the  blasts  of 
many  a  Winter.  But  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  it  took  a  firmer  hold,  extending  its 
roots  farther  into  the  ground  until  it  seems  as 
if  it  would  be  as  easy  to  move  the  mountains 
round  it  from  their  base  as  to  disturb  its  foun¬ 
dation,  or  impede  its  future  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity.  What  a  crown  of  giory  the  oak  wears 
now,  standing  on  its  hill-top,  the  centre  of  a 
mountain-guarded  valley— a  delight  to  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders,  especially  of  those  who  in  for¬ 
mer  years  have  gone  forth  from  under  its  pro¬ 
tecting  shade !  To  this  continued  prosperity, 
no  one  has  contributed  so  much  as  President 
Hopkins  himself,  and  it  is  delightful  to  read 
the  account  here  so  modestly  given  by  our 
“  Grand  Old  Man.” 

After  this  historical  review.  Dr.  Hopkins  en¬ 
ters  into  the  question,  so  much  agitated  in 
these  days,  of  what  a  College  should  be,  what 
stiidies  it  should  teach,  and  what  end  it  should 
aim  to  produce  in  the  young  men  who  come  to 
it  for  instruction  and  for  guidance  as  they  are 
about  to  enter  upon  their  early  manhood.  His 
views  are  broad  and  comprehensive,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  whole  man— body,  mind,  and  soul— tor 
he  insists  on  the  duty  of  teaching  Religion, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  strong  charac¬ 
ter.  W^e  commend  these  views  to  teachers  and 
students  everywhere,  trusting  that  they  will 
have  the  effect  to  brace  up  the  minds  of  Col¬ 
lege  Professors  and  Trustees,  that  they  may 
understand  that  the  true  end  and  aim  of  the 
American  College  is  to  be  an  Institution  of 
Learning  and  Religion. 

NEW  SECRETARY  OF  CHURCH  ERECTION. 

It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  the  election  (at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection  on  June  21st)  of  the  Rev. 
Erskine  N.  White  as  the  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  of  that  Board,  thus  filling  the  vacancy  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
vote  was  unanimous,  and  all  the  incidents  of 
the  affair  just  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  if 
here  mentioned  in  minutise,  such  as  would 
gratify  those  who  entertain  high  and  proper 
ideals  in  all  such  transactions.  The  office,  1.  e., 
the  Board,  sought  the  man,  and  not  the  man 
the  place.  It  came  absolutely  without  any 
seeking  on  his  part.  We  only  note  this  here, 
however,  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  new 
Secretary  personally.  The  fact  that  he  has 
long  been  an  influential  pastor  and  resident  in 
New  York,  where  the  Board  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters,  might  lead  some  of  these  to  “  jump  to  the 
conclusion  ”  that  the  change  had  been  brought 
about  in  ways  less  creditable  to  all  concerned 
than  is  the  fact. 

Called  from  Buffalo  to  this  his  native  city. 
Dr.  White’s  settlement  over  the  church  in 
West  Twenty-third  street,  now  of  a  dozen 
years  or  so,  has  been  a  happy  one,  and  proba¬ 
bly  his  people  were  never  more  united  in  him 
than  on  Monday  last,  when  Presbytery  dis¬ 
solved  their  relations  in  order  to  his  entering 
on  his  new  duties.  They  have  been  together 
in  days  of  prosperity  such  as  the  present,  and 
in  times  of  calamity.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  their  church  was  entirely  burned  some 
five  years  since,  the  bare  walls  only  left  stand¬ 
ing.  The  calamity  was,  however,  promptly  re¬ 
paired,  and  the  interior  came  forth  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  worthy  in  its  chaste  beauty  of  its 
handsome  and  substantial  environment.  Dr. 
White’s  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  direction 
of  his  new  duties,  well  known  to  some  of  the 
Board,  must  have  suggested  the  step  which 
they  have  now  so  unitedly  taken. 

Greatly  esteemed  by  his  ministerial  breth¬ 
ren  and  by  our  best  layn^n  (as  was  his  father 
before  him) ;  an  admirable  presbyter,  ready  to 
bear  burdens  for  the  Church  at  large ;  and  of 
late  years  prominent  in  more  than  one  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly— the  duties  of  his  new  place  will 
be  entered  upon  with  both  zeal  and  wisdom, 
and  will  be  discharged  with  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  faithfulness. 

THE  EVENING  POST  THEN  AND  NOW. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  pastors 
of  Philadelphia,  writes  as  follows : 

“  I  read  your  strictures  on  the  Evening  Post 
[in  The  Evangelist  of  June  24]  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Great  has  been  the  moral  descent 
of  that  pafxer  since  it  passed  from  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bryant  and  Parke  Godwin.  Its  reckless 
assaults  on  the  character  of  those  opposed  to 
it,  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  its 
tribe.  Its  Blaineoi>hobia  is  highly  ludicrous. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  Scotch  preacher  who 
never  preached  a  sermon  without  delivering  a 
broadside  against  prelacy.  The  congregation 
tiring  of  the  iteration,  begged  him,  for  a 
change,  to  preach  on  the  first  verse  in  Gen¬ 
esis  :  ‘  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  earth.’  He  took  the  text,  but  after 
passing  lightly  over  the  general  creation,  came 
'  out  strong  on  the  second  point,  which  was : 


‘  Ye  see,  my  brethren,  that  the  Lord  made  na 
bishops  !  ’  The  Evening  Post  can  hardly  give 
an  account  of  a  find  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Egypt  without  assuring  its  readers  that  there 
were  no  Blaines  among  the  Pharaohs.” 


We  fear  that  our  correspondent  is  too  fastid¬ 
ious.  He  was  born  too  soon  for  this  fast  age. 
As  he  is  “  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,”  he 
looks  for  the  same  refinement  of  manners  in 
others.  Plainly  he  is  an  old-time  reader  of 
The  Post,  and  is  sore  and  grieved  in  spirit  as 
he  marks  the  contrast  between  the  gentle  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mr.  Bryant  and  the  boundless  arro¬ 
gance  and  conceit  of  his  successor.  But  let 
our  friend  have  a  little  patience.  Time  cures 
many  ills,  and  will  doubtless  cure  this  also. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

Having  been  invited  to  deliver  an  address  dur¬ 
ing  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  I  went  thither  on  Monday,  June  28th.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  ride  across  New  Jersey 
via  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was  enchant- 
ingly  beautiful,  all  nature  was  clad  in  holiday  at¬ 
tire,  with  an  endless  profusion  of  fruit,  fiower,  and 
foliage — field  and  meadow,  grove  and  village  pass¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  continuously  under  review.  On 
my  arrival  at  Easton,  I  was  met  and  right  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  the  President  in  person,  and 
we  drove  through  the  ancient  town,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  directly  to 
his  commodious  residence  on  College  Hill,  facing 
the  campus,  where  the  good  lady  who  presides 
over  the  mansion  graciously  makes  ail  her  guests 
feel  at  once  they  are  at  home. 

Beautiful  for  situation,  and  the  joy  of  all  the 
Alumni  of  Lafayette,  is  College  Hill,  which  rising 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  river  that  fiows  par¬ 
tially  around  it,  commands  a  widely  extended  view 
of  a  rarely  lovely  and  greatly  diversified  landscape 
of  hill  and  valley,  river  and  rill,  busy  city  on 
either  bank  of  both  views,  the  rushing  trains  and 
gliding  boats  passing  down  the  valley,  and  quiet- 
rural  homes  resting  on  the  hillsides. 

The  College  and  its  surroundings  are  peculiarly 
attractive.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  skilfully 
laid  out,  and  well  kept.  The  buildings  are  numer¬ 
ous,  spacious,  and  well  adapted  for  their  purposes, 
including  lecture-rooms,  dormitories,  gymnasium, 
observ’atory,  professors’  residences,  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  all,  Pardee  Hall,  a  magnificent  build¬ 
ing,  a  fine  specimen  of  college  architecture. 

The  faculty  comprises  not  a  few  names  well 
known  in  scientific  and  literary  circles.  During 
the  past  year  nearly  300  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  various  classes,  and  the  prospects  of  a  larger 
number  next  session  are  most  encouraging,  as 
many  have  already  intimated  their  ’purpose  of 
seeking  admission  to  the  halls. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  promenade  concert,  at¬ 
tended  by  not  less  than  three  thousand  people, 
embracing  the  youth  and  beauty,  the  brave  and 
the  fair,  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country 
for  many  miles.  While  many  sat  amid  the  varie¬ 
gated  splendor  of  hundreds  of  Chinese  lanterns, 
and  listened  to  the  performance  of  an  excellent- 
brass  band,  which  filled  the  entire  grounds  with 
music  all  the  evening,  and  others  crowded  the  li¬ 
brary,  reading-rooms,  and  halls,  illumined  by  bril¬ 
liant  chandeliers,  not  a  few,  in  pairs,  slowly  saun¬ 
tered  over  the  lawns  and  through  the  groves,  or 
lingered  lovingly  in  cozy  nook  or  basky  dell  under 
the  light  of  the  love-inspiring  moon,  whose  fiooda 
of  silver  light  lent  a  fairy  aspect  to  the  scene. 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  had  the  honor  of  address¬ 
ing  the  trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  and  students  in 
the  commodious  chapel.  A  little  later  in  the  day 
I  was  called  on  to  address  each  of  the  two  literary 
societies,  which  stimulate  each  other  to  nobler 
achievements  by  a  generous,  friendly,  and  inspir¬ 
ing  rivalry.  In  the  evening  I  was  invited  to  join 
the  assembled  alumni  at  their  annual  banquet,  at 
the  close  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  saluting 
a  large  gathering  of  noble  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  many  of  whom  have  attained  posi¬ 
tions  of  honor  and  influence  in  professional  and 
political  life,  and  all  of  them  a  credit  to  their  Col¬ 
lege,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  her  best  interests. 

I  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  day  with  the  officers,  students,  and  friends 
of  Lafayette,  who  were  one  and  all  filled  with  joy¬ 
ous  gratitude  for  the  gratifying  success  which  has 
crowned  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  other  faithful  and  liberal  supporters 
of  the  institution. 

On  Wednesday  at  an  early  hour  the  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises  began.  We  had  the  usual  (though 
in  my  judgment  questionable)  amount  of  instru¬ 
mental  music.  President  Knox  in  the  robes  of  hia 
office  was  seated  on  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
surrounded  on  either  hand  by  members  of  the 
Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  invited 
guests.  The  graduating  class  was  a  company  of 
fine-looking,  promising  young  men.  The  speeches 
thejr  delivered  were  commendably  short,  and  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit,  in  both  substance  and 
style  much  above  the  customary  standard  on  such 
occasions.  This  excellence  is  doubtless  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  some  degree  by  the  fact  that  the 
orators  had  attained  their  majority,  some  of  them 
several  years  ago ;  hence  the  greater  maturity  of 
thought,  and  a  more  chastened  diction  character¬ 
ized  their  productions  than  what  is  usually  ac¬ 
credited  to  sophomores,  or  expected  from  them. 
Where  all  did  so  well,  it  were  invidious  to  make 
distinctions;  and  I  doubt  not  the  voices  which 
pleased  us  so  much  that  day,  will  soon  be  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  in  the  forum,  or  at  the  bar. 

The  Latin  salutatory,  however,  was  pronounced 
with  such  clearness  and  distinctness  of  enuncia¬ 
tion  as  to  deserve  notice.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  could  readily  follow  the  speaker, 
and  hie  allusions  to  all  parties,  particularly  to  the 
fair,  were  peculiarly  apposite  and  felicitous. 

The  degrees  of  various  grades  were  then  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  President.  A  few  honorary  degrees 
were  announced,  among  them  an  LL.D.  (well  mer¬ 
ited)  to  the  Rev.  John  DeWitt,  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

At  the  close  of  these  solemnities,  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  including  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  alumni, 
and  the  new  graduates,  with  many  invited  guests, 
marched  in  order  to  the  spacious  gymnasium,  and 
sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  banquet  provided  by  the 
ladies  of  Easton.  When  most  ample  justice  had 
been  done  to  the  elegant  and  inviting  repast,  then 
came  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 
Short  speeches  rapidly  followed  each  other,  occa¬ 
sionally  intersperseil  with  laughter-provoking  jest 
and  ready  repartee.  Many  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  former  days,  witty  allusions  to  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  and  hopeful  prognostications  of 
future  good  times  for  the  College,  were  expressed 
by  representatives  of  all  classes  present.  The 
President  was  again  and  again  heartily  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  present  efficient  and  harmonious  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  Institution,  and  happy  and 
grateful  allusions  made  by  him  to  the  eminent 
services  rendered  to  the  College  by  his  immediate 
predecessor,  the  genial,  sympathetic,  and  resist¬ 
less  Dr.  Catlell,  were  received  with  the  utmost  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

With  a  ringing  vote  of  thanks  to  the  generous 
hearts  and  fair  hands  who  had  so  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  our  wants  and  ministered  so  deftly  to  our  en¬ 
joyment,  the  assembly  broke  up,  refreshed,  regaled, 
and  delighted,  carrying  with  them  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  which  will  brighten  the  days  that  are  to  follow. 
Many  of  them  reassembled  in  the  evening  with  the 
multitude  who  attended  the  reception  given  to  the 
President,  and  to  her  who  cheering  him  in  his 
work,  is  loyally  honored  by  the  students  as  the 
queen.  The  entire  services  were  not  only  dellght- 
'  ^ul  and  cheering,  but  clearly  indicative  of  a  deepen- 
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man  cannot  safely  drive  to  Colorado  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  carriage  or  ambulance.  The  transition 
by  rail  is  too  sudden.  In  twenty-four  hours  a 
narrow-chested  man  is  brought  from  Omaha^ 
which  is  but  little  above  the  ocean-level,  to 
Cheyenne,  which  is  over  6000  feet  high ;  and  of 
course  he  is  distressed  for  breath.  Had  he 
more  recuperative  power,  the  constant  effort 


Wbstfielj). — Eev.  W.  M.  Taylor  of  Mount  JacK- 
son,  has  just  completed  twenty-five  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  Westfield,  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Khenango.  Westfield  church  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  county,  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  peaceful.  The  following  is  a 
recapitulation  for  twenty-five  years :  Members  on 
profession,  370 ;  members  received  by  letter,  234 ; 
adults  baptized,  66 ;  infants  baptized,  282 ;  present 
members,  340;  present  Sabbath-school  members, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobs  Citt — Firgt  Presbyterian  Church. — An 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  city,  has  just  been  issued  in  small 
pamphlet  form.  It  is  a  very  interesting  sketch, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  rather  scant  justice  to 
the  early  Presbyterian  Puritanism  of  the  city,  in 
that  it  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  Presbyterian 
preaching  began  here  with  the  advent  of  the  Rev. 
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ing  practical  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Collie, 
and  a  foreshadowing  of  greater  things  in  the  near 
future. 

With  her  present  equipment  and  facilities,  and 
prospective  further  advantages,  Lafayette,  who  has 
now  past  her  semi-centennial,  bids  fair  to  surpass 
all  her  previous  achievements,  and  take  her  place 
among  the  sisterhood  of  colleges  which  render 
such  efficient  service  to  the  Church  and  the  State. 
May  all  her  sons  lovingly  reverence  and  loyally 
sustain  her.  W.  Obuiston. 

COLORADO  FOR  COKSUHPTITES. 

[The  following  communication,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  date  at  its  foot,  was  written  sixteen  years 
ago,  when  Colorado  was  little  known  at  the  East. 
When  it  first  appeared,  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  reader  of  The  EvAMOEniST,  who  was  so  much 
struck  by  it  that  (being  in  poor  health,  and  espe¬ 
cially  greatly  affiicted  with  asthma)  he  removed  to 
Colorado,  which  he  has  since  made  hie  home,  and 
where  his  health  has  been  compM/dy  restored.  So 
impressed  was  he  with  the  virtues  of  that  region 
as  a  great  sanitarium,  that  he  has  requested  to 
have  this  original  statement  reprinted:  that  what 
was  of  so  much  benefit  to  him  may  be  of  equal 
benefit  to  others.  Of  course  some  things  in  it  will 
strike  the  reader  with  surprise,  as  he  thinks  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  ;  how  the  once  distant  Territory  has  become  a 
great  State,  easy  of  access  from  the  seaboard — 
both  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Const.  But 
the  essential  character  of  that  stupendous  r^on 
has  not  changed:  the  air  which  blows  over  its 
lofty  mountain  tops  is  as  pure  and  bracing,  as 
health-giving  and  life-giving,  as  ever.  The  com¬ 
munication,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  that  beloved 
minister.  Rev.  Dr.  Wells,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Colorado,  is  written  with  great  care,  and  with  all 
doe  cautions  as  to  the  class  of  persons  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  restored  by  a  change  to  that 
region,  and  at  the  same  time  warning  those  who 
may  be  far  gone  in  consumption  that  it  would 
probably  only  hasten  the  end.  We  commend  a 
careful  reading  of  it  to  those  who  may  be  benefit¬ 
ed  by  it  now,  as  others  have  been  benefited  before. 
—Ed.  Evan.] 

Those  consumptives  whose  disease  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  who  think  of  coming  to  Colorado  “  as 
a  last  resort,”  must  not  come ;  for  this  dry,  rare 
air  will  only  hasten  their  decease.  Almost 
none  whose  tubercles  have  begun  to  soften  re¬ 
cover  here.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  many,  without 
money,  unattended  by  kindred,  taxing  and 
overtaxing  the  benevolence  of  the  people,  de¬ 
clining  rapidly.  How  much  better  for  them  to 
remain  with  those  who  with  loving  hands  will 
minister  to  their  comfort,  and  when  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  over,  lay  them  beside  their  kindred !  As 
one  after  another  in  the  later  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  with  sunken  cheeks  and  feeble  steps  ap¬ 
pear  upon  our  streets,  the  people  remark  “  H^ 
he  arrived  two  years  earlier,  he  might  have 
been  saved.”  Many  even  of  these  were  saved 
in  the  days  when  the  people  crossed  the  plains 
with  ox-teams,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  a  day.  There  are  healthy  people  here 
who  started  in  that  way  upon  their  beds.  But 
to  the  shame  of  our  Government  (and  of  those 
excellent  but  misinformed  people  at  the  East 
who  make  such  an  outcry  whenever  an  effi¬ 
cient  officer  attempts  to  subdue  the  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians  who  roam  over  the  plains, 
murdering,  torturing,  and  plundering,  not  des¬ 
peradoes,  but  the  best  class  of  citizens,  that  he 
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British  cousin  claimed  that  American  judgment 
was  partial,  being  ovOT-heated  with  “partisan  ex¬ 
citement  and  radical  bigotries,”  and  agreed  with 
him.  Therefore  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  wrong,  and  “the  almighty  law  of 
kindness  ”  ought  to  have  been  adopted. 

If  it  were  right  to  coerce  8,000,000  of  unwilling 
subjects  into  obedience  to  the  United  States,  why 
should  it  be  wrong  to  coerce  4,000,000  of  unwilling 
Irish  subjects  into  obedience  to  British  law  ?  If  it 
be  right  to  grant  4,000,000  of  Irish  practically  an 
independent  government  because  they  are  dyna¬ 
miters  and  rebellious,  it  is  a  most  cruel  wrong  to 
force  1,000,000  loyal  Irish  into  a  government  of 
rebels  and  dynamiters  against  their  most  emphatic 
objections. 

Sueh  statesmanship  may  to  some  minds  look 
very  Christian,  but  to  others  it  appears  more  like 
the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  worst  of  the  Caesars. 

E.  Vincent. 

COI,I,E«E  RECORD. 

Our  eloquent  Coll^ate  pastor.  Dr.  Ormiston, 
went  down  to  Lafayette  College,  and  being  greatly 
pleased  by  all  he  saw  there  at  Commencement, 
penuits  the  readers  of  The  EvanoeijIST  to  join  in 
bis  gratification.  The  new  President,  Dr.  Knox, 
is  the  worthy  son  of  one  of  Dr.  Ormiston’s  able 
and  venerated  predecessors  in  the  Coilegiate  pul¬ 
pit,  and  hence  doubtless,  in  part,  his  helpful  inter¬ 
est  in  that  direction. 

The  Uommencement  of  Wilson  College,  Cham- 
beisburg.  Pa.,  took  place  June  12th  to  15th.  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  the  13th,  Eev.  Conway  P.  Wing, 
D.D.,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon  in  Falling 
Spring  church. 

Fairfield  Seminary  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  and  has  among  its  graduates  such 
men  as  Albert  Barnes  among  theologians,  Asa  Gray 
among  scientists,  Henry  Wager  Halleck  among 
military  commanders,  David  Chassell  and  Albert 
B.  Watkins  among  teachers,  J.  S.  Knight  and  John 
W.  Ward  among  physicians,  and  Congressman 
Buell,  Senator  Miller,  Judge  Lord,  Treasurer  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  Governor  Squires  among  political  lead¬ 
ers.  The  past  year  shows  a  record  of  198  students 
and  45  graduates. 

Judge  R.  M.  Widney  of  Los  Angeles  has  made  a 
recent  gift  of  $100,000,  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  San  Fernando  ranch,  which  sold  for  $400,000, 
to  the  University  of  Southern  California  for  a  re¬ 
serve  fund.  The  total  endowment  of  this  (Metho¬ 
dist)  University  in  money,  land,  and  buildings,  is 
now  $750,000,  but  in  a  few  years  the  value  of  the 
lands  will  probably  be  two  millions. 

A  portrait  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the 
immortal  “Analogy  of  Religion,”  dressed  in  his 
Episcopal  robes,  was  presented  to  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  at  its  late  Commencement. 

Talladega  College,  Alabama,  was  founded  in  1867 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Its  pres¬ 
ent  visibility,  thanks  chlefiy  to  Northern  liberality, 
consists  of  two  school  buildings,  a  hall  for  young 
women,  another  for  young  men,  and  four  dwellings 
for  teachers,  also  lands,  barns,  and  shops  for  teach¬ 
ing  industry.  There  was  an  attendance  of  145 
males  and  175  females  last  year. 

The  Goodel  memorial  fund  of  $25,000,  at  Doane 
College,  Crete,  Nebraska,  is  applied,  on  request  of 
Pilgrim  Church,  St.  Louis,  to  the  endowment  of 
the  Greek  professorship,  filled  by  Rev.  Charles  D. 
Adams. 
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Nineveh. — The  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed 
on  Oct.  22d,  1831.  The  Rev.  Willard  M.  Hoyt  was 
the  first  settled  pastor  who  came  here  forty-four 
years  ago.  At  the  communion  the  first  Sabbath  in 
July,  when  new  members  were  received,  he  was 
present,  now  in  a  vigorous  old  age.  He-  gave  on 
that  occasion  some  interesting  reminiscences  as 
he  administered  the  elements.  It  was  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  coming  to  the  church,  fresh  from 
the  seminary  forty-four  years  ago.  He  remained 
as  pastor  and  stated  supply  twenty-four  years.  It 
is  twenty  years  since  he  left.  There  has  never  been 
a  Sabbath  in  the  time  he  was  not  able  to  preach. 
He  has  preached  over  7U00  sermons.  At  his  com¬ 
ing  the  resident  membership  was  thirty ;  when  he 
left,  the  whole  number  was  upwards  of  165,  and 
forty  couples  were  heads  of  families,  both  husband 
and  wife  members  of  the  church.  During  the 
twenty-four  years  there  were  over  237  taken  into 
the  church.  In  many  instances  those  whom  he 
baptized  when  they  were  children,  he  afterwards 
married,  and  baptized  their  children.  He  admin¬ 
ister^  the  communion  125  times,  and  preached  in 
at  least  twelve  of  the  school-houses,  from  one  to 
five  miles  distant,  once  a  month.  Members  were 

fathered  into  the  church  from  all  these  districts. 

'his  is  a  rural  church,  the  membership  being  nearly 
all  farmers,  living  at  a  distance  of  one  to  six  miles. 
The  present  number  is  170.  The  congregation  has 
an  unusually  large  number  of  young  people.  'They 
have  a  young  people’s  association  for  religious 
work,  and  they  sustain  a  prayer-meeting.  The 
benevolent  pontributions  have  increased  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  the  last  year,  the  church  standing 
fourth  in  the  Presbytery.  The  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  G.  Flavel  Humphre5*s,  goes  abroad  with  his 
wife  the  22d  of  July,  on  the  Steamship  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  short  tour  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Rev,  Mr.  Hoyt  will  supply  the  pulpit  during 
the  pastor’s  absence. 

Albany. — Thirteen  members  were  added  to  the 
Greenbush  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany  on  July 
4,  Rev.  R.  A.  Davison  pastor.  Before  the  com¬ 
munion  seven  children  were  baptized. 

Buffalo. — A  petition  is  in  circulation  to  unite 
the  First  Church  with  Westminster  Church,  and 
many  infiuential  people  of  both  congregations 
have  signed  it.  Some  think  this  would  be  a  step 
backward  for  Presbyterian  Interests  in  Buffalo. 
Others  think  it  would  offer  a  wise  and  happy  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  about  selling  and  building, 
which  the  old  First  has  had  so  long  in  the  courts. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Nobwood. — On  Thursday  evening,  June  24,  the 
Eev.  David  Herron  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Nor¬ 
wood  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kelvey  of  Jersey  City  presided  and  preached  the 
sermon;  the  Rev.  William  J.  Bridges  of  Brooklyn, 
by  invitation  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  R.  Bentley  of  Tenafly  gave  the  charge  to  the 
congregation.  A  large  congregation  was  present, 
and  the  services  throughout  were  full  of  interest. 
Mr.  Herron  has  been  serving  the  church  as  pastor- 
elect  since  April  1st,  and  already  has  reason  to  feel 
encouraged  in  his  work.  Fourteen  persons  were 
received  to  mefhbership  on  July  4th,  ail  but  one 
by  letter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mt.  Pleasant. — At  the  June  communion  seven¬ 
teen  persons,  ten  of  them  by  examination,  were 
received  into  this  church  of  Shenango  Presbytery, 
Rev.  H.  N.  Porter  pastor, 

PiTTSBUBGH. — July  4th,  Eev.  George  T.  Pur\’es 
preached  to  the  people  of  the  First  Church  as  their 
pastor-elect.  The  newly  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Bethany,  Rev.  Virgil  G.  Sheely,  has  been 
warmly  received. 

Pine  Cbeek.— On  June  14th,  1886,  the  Session  of 
Pine  Creek  Church  No.  2,  Presbytery  of  Allegheny, 
adopted  resolutions  of  respect  upon  the  death  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Johnston,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  their  pastor. 

Mononoahela  City.— June  l6th,  Eev.  James  M. 
Maxwell  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Monongahela  City,  and  received  a  most  cordial 
greeting  from  his  new  congregation.  Dr.  Cowan 
of  the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh  presided,  and 
preached  the  sermon.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  the  sixth 
pastor  this  church  has  had  since  1796,  a  period  of 
ninety  years.  During  its  history  ten  young  men 
have  gone  out  from  it  into  the  ministry.  The 
Banner  says :  “  Three  of  the  six  pastors  of  this 
church  have  been  called  here  from  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  two  of  the  young  men  it  has  given  to  the  min- 
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DELAWARE. 

Milfobd — The  Milford  Presbyterian  Church 
(Rev.  H.  L.  Bunstein  pastor)  received  twenty-two 
members  on  July  4th.  Fifty-one  have  united  with 
this  church  during  the  last  three  months.  b. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbancisco. — The  Eev.  Edward  R.  Burkhal- 
ter,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Mason, 
D.D.,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  are  among  those  visiting 
the  Pacific  Coast  this  Summer. 

No  notices  are  now  published  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Church  (Dr.  McLean’s)  in  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  are  printed  on  a  slip  and  handed 
to  the  congregation  at  the  doors  as  they  pass  out. 

GkiLDENDALE. — The  church  here  (in  the  Puget 
Sound  region  of  Columbia  Synod)  has  now  for  nine 
months  enjoyed  a  continuous  revival,  bringing  in 
fifty-four  members,  making  ene  hundred  accessions 
in  the  two  years  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble’s  min¬ 
istry  there.  We  are  told  that  an  evangelist  is  need¬ 
ed  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  for  Washington 
Territory ;  also  a  new  Presbytery. 

REFORMED. 

Rev.  j.  M.  Dickson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth-street  Reformed  Church  in  this  city,  start¬ 
ed  on  Monday  evening  of  this  week  on  a  trip  to 
California  and  points  further  north. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Endowed  Sebmons. — Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  July  4. 
Thomas  White,  an  Englishman,  and  a  school  teach¬ 
er  by  occupation,  went  from  Mount  Hope,  Orange 
county,  to  Port  Clinton  in  1776,  where  he  taught 
school  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  dying  at  Mount  Hope  in  1807.  By  the  will  of 
Master  White,  as  he  was  called,  he  directed  that 
$10  be  paid  to  each  of  four  churches  for  a  sermon 
to  be  preached  in  each  of  them  upon  one  of  four 
designated  subjects,  which  were  also  given  at 
length  in  the  will,  on  a  certain  ^bbath  in  every 
year  forever.  In  the  Reformed  Church  at  Port 
Jervis  the  requirements  of  the  will  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  complied  with  from  the  first,  as  they  have 
been  also  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Goshen, 
tho  Rev.  R.  B.  Clark,  pastor  of  the  latter  church, 
having  just  preached  the  required  sermon  upon  the 
text  of  Proverbs  xxx.  4.  In  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Goshen,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowland,  a  former  rector, 
stated  that  while  there  was  an  extract  from  Mr. 
White’s  will  in  their  church  book,  he  did  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  wish  of  the  testator  had  ever  been 
complied  with.  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Middletown,  which  also  has  some  of  Mr.  White’s 
money,  the  matter  has  been  neglected  for  thirty 
years  past,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  are  ignorant  of  any  such  provision,  or 
that  they  have  money  without  fulfilling  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  vestment.  That  church  and  the  Ei>is- 
copal  above  named,  would  do  well  to  discharge 
their  obligations  under  this  will. 
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Butler— At  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  July  Ist,  1886,  Mrs. 
Ltdia  Butler,  aged  63  years. 

Parmelee— In  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  20tli,  1886, 
Albert  Parmelee,  a  native  of  Le  Boy,  N.  Y.,  aged 
nearly  61  years. 

Athert'^v— Mrs.  Adelia  W.  Atherton,  wife  of  Rev. 
I.  W.  Atherton  of  Modesto,  Cal.,  was  born  in  Pike, 
Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1830.  She  moved 
with  her  parents  to  Wisconsin  in  1846,  and  was  educat¬ 
ed  at  the  Female  Seminary  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Atherton,  April  9, 1853,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  husband  in  teaching  in  Fox  Lake  Sem¬ 
inary,  Wisconsin,  for  three  years.  She  was  with  Mr. 
Atherton  during  his  Seminary  course  at  Auburn,  and 
was  always  a  faithful  helpmeet  to  him  in  all  bis  mis¬ 
sionary  work  since  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  California. 
She  went  with  him  to  California  early  in  1868.  She  died 
in  San  Francisco,  June  26th,  passing  to  rest  peacefully. 
Her  husband  and  two  adult  sons  were  her , immediate 
family.  Her  remains  were  interred  at  “Laurel  Hill,” 
San  Francisco,  Monday,  June  28th. 


to  take  in  more  oxy(?en  would  soon  expand  ms 
lunf?8.  There  is  some  range  of  opinion  among 
our  physicians  as  to  the  effects  of  the  climate ; 
yet  I  think  that  all  would  agree. 

First,  that  it  relieves  spasmodic  asthma  in 
every  instance. 

Second,  that  it  removes  predisposition  to 
consumption. 

Third,  that  it  cures  consumption  in  the  first 
stage  (when  the  morning  cough  begins  to  ap¬ 
pear). 

Fourth,  that  it  frequently  cures  consumptives 
in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  provided 
they  have  the  best  of  care,  and  are  uniformly 
prudent. 

Fifth,  that  it  hastens  the  death  of  those 
where  disease  is  advanced  to  what  may  be 
called  the  third  stage,  when  the  tubercles  be¬ 
gin  to  soften. 

Sixth,  that  it  cures  general  debility  in  al¬ 
most  every  case. 

Seventh,  that  it  frequently  cures  chronic 
bronchitis. 

Eighth,  that  it  generally  cures  scrofula,  if 
the  hot  springs  are  freely  used. 

Ninth,  that  it  always  cures  chronic,  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers,  arising  from  miasma. 

Tenth,  that  while  asthmatics  may  expect  re¬ 
lief  (but  not  cure)  the  first  week,  no  consump¬ 
tive  should  come  expecting  to  remain  less 
than  three  years. 

Some  absurd  cases  have  happened  of  persons 
afflicted  with  chronic  diseases  expecting  to  be 
cured  in  a  single  week. 

Any  elevation  and  degree  of  rarity  of  air 
may  be  found  in  the  Territory,  from  that  of 
Denver,  6120  feet,  to  that  of  the  mountain  tops, 
14,000  or  16,000  feet. 

Many  persons  with  delicate  lungs  have  been 
injured  by  going  into  the  mountains  too  soon. 
Many  ought  not  to  go  higher  than  Denver  for 
the  first  year.  Let  me  urge  all  who  come  to 
provide  for  their  own  support.  The  people  are 
open-hearted  and  open-handed;  but  with  the 
many  charity  patients  pouring  in  upon  them, 
thejr  benevolence  is  taxed  beyond  all  reason. 
The  railway  is  now  open  to  Evans,  forty-eight 
imiles  from  Denver,  and  the  Territory  is  reached 
iby  rail  and  coach  without  danger  from  Indians, 
or  fatigue.  E.  P.  Wells, 

PMtor  Flnt  Presbytertan  Church. 

Denver,  Ool.,  January,  1870. 

A  WORD  FOR  ULSTER. 

NelaonvlUe,  Ohio,  July  2, 1886. 

Mr.  Editor :  We  see  so  much  in  the  secular  and 
religious  papers  at  present  in  favor  of  Mr.  Glad, 
stone’s  solution  of  the  Irish  problem,  that  we  rural 
ministers  begin  to  wonder  what  kiad  of  Presbyte¬ 
rians  they  are  in  Ulster  who  object  to  a  measure 
which  our  good  brother  Guyler  conriders  in  your 
issue  of  July  Ist,  perfectly  righteous.  Our  Brook- 
brother  in  substance  says  the  Irish  of  the 
fonth  and  West  object  to  the  British  Government, 
and  are  given  to  dynamiting  and  lawlessness.  The 
“  grand  old  man,”  Mr.  Gladstone,  says  give  them 
Home  Rule.  The  American  people,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  is  impartial,  not  being  over-heated  with 
“partisan  excitement  and  sectarian  bigotries,” 
agree  with  him.  Therefore  the  British  electorate 
ought  to  support  this  Gladstonian  scheme,  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  Christian  life. 

Our  brother  is  very  honest  and  sincere,  and  al-, 
though  not  acquainted  with  him,  I  am  sure  from 
the  beautiful  character  of  his  letters  in  your  most  | 
excellent  paper,  he  would  apply  in  all  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  conditions  his  convictions  with  inexorable 
faithfulness.  “Justice  is  always  strong.” 

The  Southern  States  objected  to  the  government 
of  this  Republic,  and  the  Irish  on  this  behalf 
dyilftaiited  New  York.  The  “  grand  old  man,”  Mr. 
Gladstone,  said.  Give  the  South  Home  Rule.  The 


that  the  Rev.  Franeis  Doughty  ministered  in  the 
city  some  sixty-four  years  earlier,  namely,  in  1643- 
16^,  and  was  supported  by  “  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  Puritans  and  the  Dutch  of  the 
city.”  And  the  second  Presbyterian  minister  here 
was  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton,  a  graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1623.  He  preached  and  administered 
baptism  in  Hempstead  and  this  city.  1650-1655 ; 
and  several  other  Presbyterian  ministers  (settled 
near)  doubtless  officiated  here  in  years  following. 
The  unfriendly  Gov.  Andres  reports  in  1678  that  of 
all  sects  “Presbyterians  and  Independents  most 
numerous  and  substantiaL”  Prof.  Briggs  records 
in  bis  “History  of  American  Presbyterianism,” 
that  when  the  Colony  of  New  Amsterdam  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Duke  of  York,  September,  1664, 
there  were  at  least  six  Puritan  ministers  settled  in 
this  immediate  r^ion ;  and  that  there  were  Puritan 
bands  in  this  city  and  at  Bye,  and  doubtless  these 
latter  were  served  by  some  one  of  them  as  often 
as  pi^icable.  The  early  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  pioneers  of  this  region  would  surely  take  it 
amiss,  and  regard  themselves  as  wrong^  in  the 
house  of  their  friends,  could  they  rise  from  their 
graves,  and  become  aware  of  how  they  are  ignor¬ 
ed  just  where  the  courtesy  of  “a  mere  mention,” 
if  nothing  more,  is  due  them.  Barring  this  de¬ 
fect,  the  manual  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  one,  though  it  might  well  be  fuller  at  many 
points.  There  is  no  finer  church  site  in  the  whole 
city  than  the  block  from  Eleventh  to  Twelfth 
street  on  Fifth  avenue.  Removing  thence  from 
Wall  street,  the  present  edifice  was  opened  and 
dedicated  Jan.  11th,  1846,  the  then  pastor  (and  for 
forty  years).  Dr.  W.  W.  Phillips,  preaching ;  and 
this  edifice  has  stood  ever  since  a  chief  adornment 
of  lower  Fifth  avenue.  Of  New  Jersey  red  sand¬ 
stone,  after  a  design  made  by  James  w.  Renwick, 
“  being  a  copy  of  a  church  in  Bath,  England,”  and 
the  tower  “  after  that  of  the  Magdalen  Chapel  at 
Oxford,”  it  much  excels  in  grace  and  dignity  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent  a  block  below  it. 
It  has  had  able  pastors  all  along  down.  The  Rev. 
Richard  D.  Harlan,  the  present  pastor  (who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  W.  M.  Paxton,  now  of  Princeton),  was 
called  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  has 
given  great  satisfaction  thus  far.  His  predecessors 
for  now  169  years,  were  the  following  named: 
James  Anderson,  1717-1726;  Ebenezer  Pember¬ 
ton,  1727-1753 ;  Alexander  Cummings,  1750-1753 ; 
Daniel  Bostwick,  1756-1763;  Joseph  Treat,  1762- 
1776;  John  Rodgers,  1765-1811;  James  Wilson, 
1785-1788;  John  McKnlght,  1789-1809;  Samuel 
Miller,  1793-1813;  Philip  Mllledoler,  1805-1805; 
Philip  M.  Whelpley,  1815-1824 ;  William  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  1826-1865 ;  William  M.  Paxton,  1166-1883. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  New  Yobk,  at  a  meeting 
held  July  12th,  1886,  postponed  the  case  of  Rev. 
H.  R.  Wilson  jr.,  who  is  accused  of  malfeasance  in 
office  as  late  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection,  until  the  October  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
and  meanwhile  required  him  to  refrain  from  the 
exercise  of  his  office  as  a  minister  until  final  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  case  shall  be  taken. 

New  Yobk  City. — The  season  just  closing  has 
been  one  of  gratif3ring  prosperity  for  Calvary  Pres- 
byteriam  Church,  the  Rev.  James  Chambers  pastor. 
At  the  last  communion,  June  6,  twenty  were  receiv¬ 
ed,  seven  of  them  by  confession.  This  makes  an 
increase  of  fifty  the  present  year.  July  4,  after 
a  sermon  by  the  pastor,  setting  forth  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Church’s  responsi¬ 
bility,  a  contribution  was  taken  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  which  resulted  in  nearly  $150.  One  large 
check  made  a  generous  portion  of  it,  but  this 
collection  was  decidedly  larger  than  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  last  year.  This  church  will  be  open 
every  Sabbath  during  the  Summer,  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Plumly  supplying  the  pulpit  after  next  Sunday, 
when  the  j^tor  will  preach  morning  and  evening. 

Beboen. — Eleven  were  added  to  our  church  at 
our  communion  service  on  July  4,  ten  on  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  addition  to  the  chap¬ 
el  of  this  church  is  enclosed.  It  adds  very  much 
to  the  appearance  of  the  building,  and  will  add 
very  much  to  the  convenience  when  it  is  finished. 
We  think  our  church  parlors  will  be  as  spacious 
and  tasteful  as  any  in  our  Presbytery. 

Naples. — The  parlors  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Naples  have  been  redecorated  in  excellent  taste 
under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies.  There  were 
received  into  this  church  on  Sabbath,  July  4,  five 
persons  on  confession  of  faith,  four  of  them  heads 
of  families — In  addition  to  the  thirty-five  received 
in  the  same  way  at  the  previous  communion. 

Clabence. — The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev. 
Edwin  P.  Robinson  and  the  church  at  Clarence 
was  dissolved  on  July  6th,  in  accordance  with  the 
joint  request  of  both.  Much  r^et  is  felt  in  the 
Presbytery,  and  among  the  people  of  his  parish, 
that  Brother  Robinspn  fe)t  oongtrained  to  ask  for 
this  action. 


325 ;  marriages,  264 ;  deaths,  181.  Contributions: 
Home  Missions,  $3796;  Foreign  Missions,  $5712; 
Education,  $982 ;  Publication,  $382 ;  Church  Erec¬ 
tion,  $936 ;  Relief  Fund,  $434 ;  Freedmen,  $1935 ; 
Sustentation,  $228 ;  Aid  for  Colleges,  $66 ;  General 
Assembly,  $451 ;  Congregational,  $44,401 ;  Miscella¬ 
neous.  $2227 ;  agggregate,  $61,550.  This  is  a  good 
record  for  a  church  in  an  old  settled  country  dis¬ 
trict,  without  any  growing  town,  and  on  the  borders 
of  which  two  other  churches  have  meantime  been 
organized. 

Cablible. — The  pastoral  relation  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  between  Rev.  William  H.  Logan  and  the 
united  congregations  of  Millerstown  and  Newport 
for  more  than  ten  years,  was  dissolved  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  Carlisle  Presbytery  at  Mr.  Logan’s  re¬ 
quest,  in  order  that  he  might  accept  the  position  of 
Presb3rterial  Home  Missionary.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Carlisle,  that  he  will  discharge  ;his  new 
duties  with  both  wisdom  and  zeal,  all  who  know 
him  anticipate. 

Bbadfobd. — Rev.  H.  S.  Jenanyan  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  who  is  at  present  a  student  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  has  been  supplying  the  Glean 
pulpit  tor  two  Sabbaths  during  Dr.  Burrow’s  ab¬ 
sence.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.,  he  lectured 
in  the  Bradford  Church,  and  was  greeted  by  a 
large  congregation  in  spite  of  the  oppressively 
warm  weather-  His  subject  was  “Christian  life 
and  work  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle  Paul.” 
This  interesting  narrative  of  personal  experience 
in  five  years  mlnietry  among  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  Armenia,  commanded  the  closest  attention. 
In  his  two  years  residence  in  this  country,  the 
speaker  has  acquired  a  good  use  of  the  English 
language,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
work,  he  will  become  a  power  for  good  on  return¬ 
ing  to  hie  own  land. 

KENTUCKY. 

Fbanklin.— The  new  Church  at  this  place  has 
been  dedicated,  and  with  a  new  organ.  A  contri¬ 
bution  sent  for  this  object  by  a  reader  of  The 
Evanoelist  greatly  helped.  And  best  of  all,  this 
dedication  has  been  signalized  by  the  addition  of 
twenty  members.  Thus  this  church  has  grown 
from  eight  to  eighty  members  in  the  last  three  and 
a  half  years.  The  pastor,  Eev.  A.  D.  Tadlock, 
adds:  "Our  church  is  complete  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  with  the  exception  of  a  bell,  which  our  people 
were  not  able  to  get.  And  while  we  hardly  know 
how  to  get  along  without  it,  yet  we  are.  Doubtless 
the  Lord  will  open  up  the  way  for  us  to  get  one 
after  awhile.”  We  trust  so. 

NEBRASKA. 

Oakdale. — The  Rev.  John  Creath  of  Theodore, 
D.  T.,  has  accepted  the  Principalship  of  Oakdale 
Seminary,  and  will  remove  to  Oakdale  at  once. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev. 
H.  W.  George  pastor)  received  thirty  new  members 
on  Sabbath,  July  4th.  The  floating  debt  has  been 
paid,  and  the  church  has  the  prospect  of  greater 
usefulness  than  ever.  People  are  coming  to  Kan¬ 
sas  from  all  parts  ©f  the  country,  and  many  locate 
in  Topeka.  Prohibition  is  more  of  a  success  than 
ever.  Public  sentiment  is  crystallized  on  temper¬ 
ance. 

COLORADO. 

Delta. — This  is  Delta’s  first  contribution  to  the 
“Ministers  and  Churches”  column.  We  are  in 
W^tern  Colorado,  holding  down  each  man  his 
claim  on  the  old  Ute  Indian  Reservation.  Here, 
where  five  years  ago  might  have  been  found  the  In¬ 
dian  “  wickey-up,’’  is  now  found  every  evidence  of 
civilization,  and  churches  among  the  rest.  Two 
years  ago  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Delta  was 
organized,  with  thirteen  names,  but  with  eight  ac¬ 
tually  present.  Y’esterday  (July  4th),  as  the  fruit 
of  prayer,  energy,  and  effort  by  friends  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  d^icated  to  the  service  of  God  a 
very  neat  church.  Dr.  Kirkwood  of  Colorado 
Springs  was  present,  and  preached  to  us  twice. 
The  statement  was  most  gratifying :  the  total  cost, 
$1304.57;  the  present  debt,  $8.57.  The  ladies  of 
our  own  church  are  the  largest  contributors,  hav¬ 
ing  earned  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  cost.  The 
church  and  Sunday-school  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
have  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  us  and  helped  us  a 
great  deal,  the  last  contribution  being  a  beautiful 
communion  set  from  the  ladies  of  that  church,  re¬ 
ceived  just  in  time  for  communion  and  dedication. 
Our  church  seats  one  hundred,  and  is  furnished 
with  “Assembly  C3ialrs  ”  (in  the  advertisement, 
and  the  “Op>era  Chair”  in  the  bill);  but  call  them 
what  you  ^11,  they  are  the  cheapest,  strongest, 
neatest,  and  most  comfortable  method  of  seating 
that  we  could  find.  They  have  already  made 
vacant  some  of  the  saloon  chairs  at  night,  and  we 
feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Kane  for  more  than  their 
cost.  We  can  receive  congratulations,  and  pray 
for  spiritual  consecration.  t.  s.  o. 
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A  HITHERTO  UNWRITTEN  CHAPTER  ' IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

The  Rear-Guard  ef  the 
Revolutien. 

By  EDMUND  KIRKE, 

Author  of  “Among  the  Pines,"  etc. 

WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  SEVIER,  AND  MAP. 

ISmo,  eloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

Many  readers  will  recall  a  volume  published  during  the 
war,  entitled  “Among  the  Pines,”  appearing  under  the 
pen-name  of  Edmund  Klrke.  This  book  attained  a  re¬ 
markable  success,  and  all  who  have  read  It  will  recall  Its 
spirited  and  graphic  delineations  of  life  In  the  South. 
“  The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Revolution,”  from  the  same  hand. 
Is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the  pioneers  that  first 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  settled  In  what  is  now  Tenn¬ 
essee,  under  the  leadership  of  two  remarkable  men,  James 
Robertson  and  John  Sevier.  Sevier  is  notably  the  hero  of 
the  narrative.  His  career  was  certainly  remarkable,  as 
mnoti  so  as  that  of  Daniel  Boone.  The  title  of  the  b<Mk  Is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  a  body  of  hardy  volunteers, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sevier,  crossed  the  mountains  to 
uphold  the  patriotic  cause,  and  by  their  timely  arrival 
secured  the  defeat  of  the  British  army  at  King’s  Mountain. 

”  His  book  Is  one  to  be  read  with  delight,  simply  for  Its 
vivid  narrative  and  the  exciting  story  It  tells.”— Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price ;  or  may 
be  had  of  booksellers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication's 

L^TE  BOOKS. 

GRIFFIN  AUEY  FOLK. 

Showing  that  even  those  sorely  degraded  by  intemperance 
may  be  raised  from  the  gutter  to  new  lives. 

16mo.  Illastrated.  Price,  $1. 

FBOn  AGClOU  TO  HlCHPEUfl. 

In  which  the  life  of  Abraham  Is  made  Interesting  by  being 
made  real. 

16mo.  Illastrated.  Price,  $1.15. 


IJSITED  STATES  TRUST  COMPANY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

No.  49  Wall  Street. 

Capital  and  Snrplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOroiTK, 
Which  may  bo  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after  five 
days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tbe  whole 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
females  unaccustomed  to  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

W.n.  H.  MACY,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES: 

DAN.  H.  ARNOLD,  HENRY  E.  LAWRENCE. 


MABEL’S  SUMMER. 

A  tale  of  Child  life  In  Northern  India. 

Ifimo.  Illastrated.  Price,  85  Cents. 

RALPH  WEirON’S  SECRET. 

Showing  how  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  may  descend 
from  father  to  daughter,  and  again  from  mother  to  son. 

16mo.  Illastrated.  Price,  $1. 

THE  WEDED  LIFE. 

Bjr  the  Rev.  J,  R.  MILLER,  O.D. 

A  little  volume  Intended  for  presentation  to  the  newly- 
wedded,  and  containing  a  marriage  certificate. 

16mo.  Price,  60  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snpt., 

1334  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

OB 

WARD  k  DRUMHOKI),  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


POWDER 

AbsolatelT  Pws. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  etrenglli, 
and  wholeeomenesB.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  f  bort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SM 
only  in  eons.  BoiAi.  Baxino  Powdxb  00.,  106  Wall  8t,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  (Jar- 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

smtirtrtffiirtiietitiSv 


United  States  Natienal  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

37$.  1  SaOAfi’TTAT,  WW  TOES. 


James  M’Creery  &  Ge. 

AT  THEIR  SEMI-ANNUAL  STOCK  INVEN¬ 
TORY  ON  THE  9th  inst.,  SELECTED  SEVERAL 
VERY  LARGE  ASSORTMENTS  OF  COLORED 
AND  FANCY  SILK  VELVETS,  Etc.,  WHICH 
THEY  WILL  DISPOSE  OF  DURING  THIS 
MONTH  AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

■UWII  ID  Ulk  ST.,  DW  in 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  8TRBET,  8IXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  8TRBET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Estabilsbnent. 


WE  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND  VARIED 
STOCK  OF  GOODS  ADAPTED 


45  Eait  68th  Street  New  Yorh. 

_ Afternoon  Claseee  for  Adulta. 

Pennsylvania  Female  College, 

situated  in  a  beautiful  iiark,  on  a  commanding  plateau. 
In  tbe  Sabarbs  of  Plttabargh.  away  from  city  noise 
and  smoke.  Unsurpaosed  for  beaaty  and  healthfol- 
ness.  Excellent  facilities  for  the  study  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Classics,  and  Mathematics— In  short,  every  department  well 
equipped.  Season  opens  September  8, 18't6.  Early  appli¬ 
cation  Is  desirable.  For  catalogues  and  further  Informa¬ 
tion,  apply  to  Miss  HELEN  E  PELLETRE.tU.  President, 
_ Plttsbu rgh  (East  End),  Pa. 

Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Oirls, 

15  EAST  65th  STREET, 

WILL  RE-OPEN  SEPTEMBER  87th.  Boys’  Classes  sepa¬ 
rates^ _ 

PENNINETON  SEMINARY, 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS,  PENNISOTON,  N.  J. 

On  Railroad,  midway  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Opens  Sept.  6tb.  Every  convenience.  Thorough  education. 
Catalogue,  testimonials,  letter  ot  Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton, 
Ac. _ TH03.  HANLON,  D.D.,  President. 

CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, Aurora, 
N.  Y. _ MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT.  Principal. 

JOHN  G.  GREEN  SCHOOL  OF  SGIENCL 

COLLEGE  OF  NEYT  JERSEY, 
PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Regular  four-year  courses,  as  follows :  I.  For  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  a  general  course;  also  elective 
courses  In  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics.  II.  For  tbe  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  Including, 
beside  tbe  usual  professional  studies,  applications  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  tbe  Arts.  Post  Graduate  Instruction  In  Higher 
Mathematics,  Graphics,  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry 
and  Assaying,  Biology,  Physics,  and  Astronomy.  Entrance 
examinations  Sept.  14th  and  15th,  1886.  For  special  courses 
and  other  Information,  apply  to  the  College  Treasurer. 

GLENDALE  ■  PEMAU  -  COLLEU 

riftMQ  mllM  north  of  Clnolnnntl,  O.  Bett  fholliUet  In  roffn* 
nn4  Cotl^nto  Conroe.  Alto  In  Mntlo  nnd  Art. 

Addnu  MET.  1.  D.  POTTEK,  IkD..  6lea4al«,  O. 

WHEATON  FEM4LE  SEMINART 

will  commence  Its  62d  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Lalooratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  instrac- 
tion.  Best  of  home  influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

DECKEHTOWN,  SUSSEX  CO.,  N.  J. 

A  SELECT  ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

lor  both  sexes.  School  year  begins  September  8.  For  Cir¬ 
cular,  address  W.  H.  SEELEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 

For  twelve  years  head  ot  the  Music  department  ot  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  a 

Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies, 

103  East  01st  Street,  New  York. 

The  number  Is  limited  to  twelve,  nnd  the  terms  are  very 
moderate— $600  per  year.  Including  Board  and  Tuition  In 
Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and  Italian  spoken  In 
the  family.  Highest  testimonials. _ 

IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  B  R I UWCTON  ,*:?.*  J.** 

Reopens  Sept.  16.  Was  full  last  year.  Largo  classes  In  Art, 
Languages,  Music,  Ac.  Mild  Winters,  home  care  and  com- 
lort._For  particulars, _addree8  Rev.^E^RY  REEVES,  Ph.D. 

SELWVN  HALL,  READING,  PA. 

A  Clil'KI'll  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
Condacted  apon  the  Military  Plan. 

Thorough  Instruction.  Sound  Dl8cl|>llne,  Large  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Equlpi>ed  Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall.  For  clrou- 
lars,  address  the  Headmaster, _ L.  C.  BISHOP. 

Hou«iito>  seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

26th  year.  Advantages  unsurpassed.  Send  tor  illustrated 
Catalogue. _ A.  O.  BENEDICT. 

Riveryiew  academy. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Prepares  for  College  and  the  Government  Academies,  for 
Business  and  Social  relations.'  Thoroagh  Military 
Instractloa.  Springfield  Cadet  Klfies. 
_ B18BEE  fc  AMEN,  Principals. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE  offers  two  Courses.  ACADEMY— Classical  and 
English.  Ezpauet  low.  FERRY  HALL — thorough  Course  for 
Young  Ladles.  Opens  Sept.  8.  For  Catalogues  nnd  further 
Information,  apply  to  the  President,  l.ake  Forest,  111. 

WELLESLEY  SCHOOL. 

DOST  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

For  Oirlt  and  Young  Laditt.  Boarding  and  Day. 
Prepares  for  College;  graduates  In  Seminary  course; 
qualifies  tor  teaching. 

Reference — John  Wanamakor.  Address  tor  circulars 
Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

OGONTZ 

SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

The  fourth  year  of  this  School  (known  for  thirty-three 
years  as  Chestnut  Street  Seminary)  will  open  Wednesday, 
Sept.  SBth,  at  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  ot  Jay 
Cooke,  near  Philadelphia.  For  circulars,  address 

PRINCIPALS,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY, 

Year  opens  Sept.  9.  Two  courses  ot  study  tor  degree*, 
CLASSICAL  and  Modern  Lanouaoe  with  elective  studies. 
Partial  courses  with  certificates.  Cbemlcal  and  Physical 
Laboratories.  Astronomical  Olraervatory.  Situation  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Expenses  are  low.  Preparatory  schools 
at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

E.  BlTSHNELL,  SECT,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  IN  THE 

COUNTRY, 

OR  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS, 

OR 

SEA-SHORE, 

CAN  BELT  ON  HAVING  THEIR 

ORDEKS  BY  MAIL 

CAREFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PROMPTLY  SHIPPED. 

Our  Prices 

ABE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

R.  H.  MAiY  &  00. 


Young  i  i 

YEAR. 

Address 

F.  CHANDLER,  D.  D.,iVe*f. 


Ladies 

SEMINARY. 


ELMiRA  COLLEGE.  womW 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  ot  New  York. 

Coairse  of  stady  eqaal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Blective  and  Special  Coarses.  Beet  advantages 
in  Masle  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  Improve¬ 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  Elevator. 
Astronomical  Observatory— Masenm  and  Art  Gal¬ 
lery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES.  P.D.,  Pres't,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Wells  College  for  Young  Ladles. 

aurora,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
bealthfulness.  Session  begins  Sept.  15,  1886.  Send  for 
catalogue. _ K.  8.  FRI8BEB,  O.D..  President. 

Ryk  skminary,  ryb,  nbw  york^ 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


For  particulars,  address 


Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


SieiAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

nk%ybijrg-on-hijdmon,  n.  y., 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  tbe  best  collegee.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examinations  held 
at  the  school  by  memlaer  of  Yale  Faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  etc  ,  address 

HRNRY  “W.  SIGLAK.  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  SEMInaIY; 

oxford,  OHIO.  On  tbe  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 
Tbe  32d  annual  session  will  open  September  Ist,  1886, 
Board  and  tuition  $170.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 
_ Miss  HELEN  PEABODY.  Principal. 

UPSON  8EHINABT,  up  In  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fite  for  College  or  Business.  Makes 
good  men  of  bad  boys.  References ;  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  ”N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  Information,  Inquire  of 
_ Bev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston.  Ct. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

rOA  LSSXaH  ititivjsrsztt, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  ore  prepared  for  Lehigh  University  one 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Insulations 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founds 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partto- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrinclpaL 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examlnaUon  of  Lehigb  University. 


POUGHKEEPSIE  <N.Y.) 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

A  First-Class  School  for  Dots 
only,  for  College.  West  Pouit. 
Ann&polis,  Scientific  srbools  or 
FOR  BUSINE8.S. 
Terms.  $400.  For  Circulars  and 
Referonres.  «ddre*s. 

C.  D.  WARRING,  Ph  D.. 

Principsl. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

EOCKLATO  COLLEGE, 

INYACK-OX-THE-HI  DMON.  ^ 

Preparatory  for  Males.  College  for  Ladies.  Popular 
school  at  popular  rates.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Languages, 
and  Telegraphy.  Special  teaching  for  backward  pupils. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Next  year  opens  Sept.  14lh. 
_ W.  H.  BANNISTER.  A.M.,  Prlpcll>al. 

BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles.  Fall  term 
commences  Sept.  15th,  1886.  Courses  ol  study  equal  to  those 
of  any  Seminary,  whether  Classical,  Literary,  or  Musical. 
Advantages  In  Art  and  Elocution  unsurpassed.  Careful 
training  In  morals  and  manners.  Home  comforts.  For 
catalogues,  apply  to  ShaSR  Mrs.  M.  McEEE  HOMES. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PBOFMSORS:  John  P.  Gulliver, /f«la<iV)M  of  Ckrittianify  o 
the  Secular  Scieneet ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  Church  History ;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tucker,  .Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology  John 
Phelps  Taylor,  Biblical  History  and  (Oriental  Archirology ;  J. 
Wesley  Churchill,  Elocution  ;  George  Harris,  Systematic  The¬ 
ology;  Edwar  lY.mDCliB, Oiblical  Theology ;  George  F.  Moore, 
Hebrew  and  CognaU  Languages ;  Frank  E.  Woodruff.  New  Tee- 
;  lament  Oreek.  Lectiirerh;  Rev.  A.  M  Falrbalrn,  D.D.,  7V 
j  Comparative  History  of  the  Greater  Religions ;  Rev.  8.  L  Lfomls, 
Modem  Vitus  and  some  of  their  Problems.  Term  begins  .Sept.  9. 

I  For  Catalogue  or  other  InDtrmatlon,  apply  to 
_ EGBERT  C.  SMYTH.  President  of  the  Faculty. 

New  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC  Boston,  Mass. 


Organ  Tuning,  Fin*  Arte,  dratorv.Literatnre,  Frmrh,  Oer- 
inaa  and  Italian  Lantuagof,  Engllth  Branchs,  Ormnaitirv, 
gf-  Tuition,  At  total  J  board  and  room  with  Staam  Il-atand 
Ele^e  LMt, jisto t75per tern.  Fall  Tarm  b«gini  S«i>. 
loinber  9,  IWD.  For  Illnicraud  Calendar,  wHh  fall  Informillm, 
oddreta,  £.  'TOUiUEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  8q.,  BOSTON,  - 


MipAI  nni  I  CRC  Located  mid-way  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Climate  the  most 

HUnLLulLIl  UULLLULi  healthful  In  the  world.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Departments.  Classical, 
Philosophical,  and  Literary  Divisions  in  the  Collegiate.  Five  years  devoted  to  Natural  Science,  and  three  and 
one-half  years  to  Mental  Science ;  English  and  Mathematics  throughout  the  entire  course.  Modern  Languages, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Collegiate  Department.  Boarding,  Boom,  Heat,  and  Light  In  the  Dormitory,  $:<  per  week.  The 
second  year  opens  Sept.  16,  1886.  Entrance  examlnatic  n  Hept.  14.  For  Catalogne  and  other  Information,  address 

President  T.  A.  MCCURDY,  D.D.,  Macalester,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


WILUAM  ROCKEFELLER,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORE. 
HENRY  L.  THORNEI.L,  Secretary, 

IX)UI8  Q,  HAMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


ISf  A  TV  A  A  TA  One  of  the  half  dozen  best  Preparatory  and  Classical 

1|U-B-2CT  mAM'A  M.  .A.J.W  WL  •  Schools  In  the  U.  S.  Excellent  fodliltes  In  Academic 

■■  Studies,  Music,  Painting,  Industrial  Science,  and  Commercial  Stndles.  The  payment  ot  $61  In  advance  will  cover 
■  W  all  tuition  In  the  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses,  together  with  board,  limited  amount  of  washing,  room  rent, 
heating,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  except  books,  stationery,  lights,  and  small  contingencies  for  tbe  Fall  Term  of 
twelve  weeks,  beglaning  Sept.  1.  ISend  for  catalogue  to  Rev.  G.  M.  STBBLIC,  Priaelpai,  Wllbimkani,  Mass. 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JULY  15,  1886. 
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Up-HILl. 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ? 

Tes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day’s  journey  take  the  whole  long  day  ? 
From  mom  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place — 


THE  SQUIBE’S  WILD  IRISHMAN. 

A  STOBT  TBCE  IN  EVEBT  DETAIL  OF  LITE  SIXTY 
YEAB8  AGO. 

Sixty-one  years  ago. 

The  place  was  Windsor,  Massachusetts. 


’Squire’s  green  chaise  was  not  under  the  sheds. 
The  men,  hitching  their  horses,  told  each  other 
that  the  village  magnate  was  still  out  of  town, 
and  lingered  to  discuss  the  situation  until  the 
three  final  and  rapidly  given  rings  of  the  bell 


The  time  was  Spring,  and  in  all  of  her  apple  summoned  them  to  their  pews. 


A  roof  for  me  when  the  slow,  dark  hours  begin  ?  orchards  the  May  of  Massachusetts  blushed  in  The  con^egation,  more  than  twice  as  large 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  ?  her  beauty  of  pink  and  white,  and  smiled  in  ss  that  which  habitually  sat  under  the  preach- 

Tou  cannot  miss  that  inn.  her  purity  of  green  of  earth  and  blue  of  sky.  ing  of  Mr.  Dorrance,  rose  to  sing  the  Doxolo^ 

Khali  T  meet  other  wavfarers  at  niirht  ’  A  place  of  a  hundred  hills.  Alpine  Berk-  as  the  visiting  clergyman  entered.  Rev.  David 

ffoLwto  AaSe  gonl before.  *  '  8hire"s  lovely  hills.  Windsor  Hill  they  caUed  it  Dudley  Field,  courtly  and  PoUshed  in  bearing. 

Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  just  when  In  sight  ?  then  and  call  it  now.  ^  ^he  prime  of  life,  and  full  of  ml  the  powers 

They  wUl  not  keep  you  standing  at  that  door.  Rock  land,  with  fields  for  tillage  among  the  ^  vigorous  and  cultivated  mmd  and  of  a  re- 

“t  "“it  j’dI‘Td‘°tar  ta’h‘X'wtu'ii 

Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  ail  who  seek  ?  Irom  the  white  church  on  the  highest  hill.  No  ^position,  and  in  preaching,  dealing  practiiml- 

res,  beds  for  all  vho  come!  village  built ;  a  store  ;  a  farmhouse  where  were  ly  with  the  doctnnes  of  grace,  he  showed  him- 

— Boesetti.  kept  two  or  three  chambers  for  travellers’  use ;  intense  of  study,  strong  in  good  sense,  and 

— — ^—1 ■  a  stage  barn  ;  a  schoolhouse ;  wood  piles.  with  an  excellence  that  consisted  both  in  grace 

A  Wednesday  morning  of  May— the  morning  of  style,  and  in  an  eloquent  and  logical  exhibi- 
SOME  WATCHMEN  NOT  WATCHING.  for  the  stage  to  come  over  the  turnpike  from  tion  of  truth.  At  the  Sabbath-school  and  again 
The  conviction  has  been  expressed  in  recent  Albany,  bringing  the  mail  and  perhaps  a  pas-  iu  afternoon  serAUce,  he  displayed  ability,  ac- 
columns  of  this  paper  that  the  contributions  of  senger  or  two— the  most  exciting  morning  of  quitted  himself  with  honor,  and  won  the  admi- 
ftiir  rhnrnb  pifrht  'Rnards  miiyht  h*.  the  week.  The  farmers  had  driven  in  to  be  on  ration  of  his  hearers. 

our  Church  to  its  eight  Boa^  might  be  speed  arrived.  The  hour  of  his  The  afternoon  service  was  attended  by  sever- 

ily  trebled  or  qu^rupled.  The  utterance  seems  was  always  uncertain,  but  all  liked  to  al  persons  who  had  not  been  present  in  the 

startling,  and  it  is  in  order  to  show  how  the  de-  ^t  the  store  to  hear  the  stage-horn’s  first  morning,  and  who  came  in  from  the  Baptist 

sired  end  can  be  effected.  The  answer  is  not  toot.  Some  few  women  had  come  in  on  horse-  church  and  from  the  neighboring  towns,  intent 
far  to  seek,  and  will  reveal  itself  when  some  back,  but  most  of  the  waiting  group  were  men.  on  hearing  the  Stockbridge  clergyman.  A  few 
causes  of  the  present  smallness  of  the  gifts  Central  the  tall  dark  figure  of  the  village  pas-  were  strangers,  but  there  was  a  recognition  of 

have  been  named.  tor,  the  Rev.  Gordon  Dorrance  a  man  of  sixty,  nearly  all.  .  , 


SOME  WATCHMEN  NOT  WATCHING. 


tor,  the  Rev.  Gordon  Dorrance,  a  man  of  sixty,  nearly  all. 


io  rst  PTfoat  and  gmod,  serviog  the  Lord  with  zeal.  There  came  among  them  one  on  whom  in 

Prominent  among  them  is  the  neglect  of  his  people  and  town  with  iove.  Standing  surprise  there  turned  the  wandering  eyes  of 
xuuuy  pastors,  stated  supplies,  and  elders  to  Priest  Dorrance  were  his  three  deacons,  A.  man  of  three  score,  though  touched 

urge  the  present  providential  calls  upon  the  Elijah  Nash,  Alpheus  Brown,  and  Thomas  with  infirmities,  yet  vigorous  and  active,  and 
Church.  They  were  never  so  loud,  so  many,  Blanchard,  farmers  of  renown,  staunch  parish-  of  an  aspect  calculated  to  make  him  distin- 
or  from  fields  so  promising;  and  every  month  ionere,  men  who  in  the  solemn  revival  of  three  guished  anywhere.  His  features,  severe  and 
adds  to  their  urgency.  The  last  of  the  nations  J’^ars  before  had  ably  worked,  men  who  were  masculine,  found  pride  in  a  steel  gray  e^,  ac- 
is  ooened  to  Christian  effort  the  whole  world  working  still.  Notable  also  the  figure  of  Post-  quihne  nose,  and  high,  broad  forehead.  Walk- 
Is  oiiened  to  Christian  effort,  t  e  ,,  „  master  Wells,  the  village  doctor,  and  Capt.  mg  positively  and  intrepidly,  tall  and  with 

is  now  the  field,  not  alone  m  the  sense  of  being  jqJjq  Chamberlain  and  Capt.  Amasa  Converse,  military  bearing,  he  had  the  ah’  of  the  man 
In  perishing  need,  but  in  the  more  cheering  veterans  of  two  wars.  that  he  was. 

one  of  being  white  to  the  harvest.  If  not  all  It  was  Deacon  Brown  who  heard  the  horn  “I  declar’  that’s  ’Squire  Walker  !”  ran  the 
actually  in  this  hopeful  condition,  more  of  it  is  first,  and  who,  armed  with  a  bag  of  oats,  ran  whisper ;  and  as  the  old  man  walked  up  the 
than  the  Church  can  undertake  thoroughly  to  out  to  meet  the  lumbering  stage.  It  was  Capt.  aisle,  the  people  could  not  understand  that  he 
evangelize  with  all  the  agencies  now,  or  likely  Converse  who  first  caught  the  hand  of  the  hadloetthe  8tage  thepreviou8  day,andhav- 
of  sfo  .wimtnnnri  duver,  Jason  Clapp,  and  who  bore  to  the  wait-  mg  been  obliged  to  drive  up  from  Pittsfield, 

in  the  near  future  to  be.  at  its  command.  littirpacket  of  letters.  had  but  just  come  into  town  For  the  ’Squire 

Some  pastors  are  fully  aware  of  this  spiritual  There  were  seventeen  epistles  in  the  packet,  not  to  be  at  church  in  the  morning  was  matter 
outlook,  and  profoundly  affected  by  it.  In  were  delivered  and  the  post  dues  paid  for  remark,  but  he  knew  well  at  the  moment 

prayer,  in  conversation,  in  Sabbath  discourses,  before  the  horses  had  their  oats  and  the  driver  that  it  was  but  an  instant’s  thought  that  had 
and  week-day  talks  and  teachings,  they  prove  had  his  toddy.  been  given  his  morning’s  absence, 

themselves  watchmen  looking  eagerly  for  what  Two  letters  were  the  pastor’s,  and  as  was  his  Nor  did  the  thought  concern  his  position  on 

_ _ j fh..  ..irriif  riarirnoaa  nr  Ho  custom,  ho  anuounced  their  contents  to  the  the  labor  question,  but — 

c^  be  discern  ,  ^  .  ,  deacons,  and  therefore  to  the  bystandei-s.  ‘  Dew  tell,  who’s  that  along  of  the ’Squire  ?  ’ 

sired  morning  light.  The  outpourings  from  ,  deep,  strong  voice.  Who,  indeed? 

their  congregations  save  the  general  average  « fj-om  our  brother  Field,  pastor  of  the  church  A  young  man  accompanied  Mr.  Walker,  and 
of  the  Church  from  dwindling  to  pitiful  insig-  in  Stockbridge,  who  being  about  to  take  a  was  politely  ushered  by  him  into  the  old  pew. 
nificance.  A  few  such  spirits,  sometimes  even  journey  to  Northampton,  would  like  to  be  with  A  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  well  made 
one  will  leaven  a  whole  Presbytery,  so  that  you  on  next  Sabbath,  and  to  have  me  minister  and  spare,  with  a  sun-browned  face,  blue  eyes, 
its  Irifts  seem  at  least  resi>ectable  compared  to  hte  charge.  Ag^,  our  brother  Walker  writes  and  auburn  hmr-a  good-looking,  well-favored 
.  ^  fh  me  from  New  York  that  he  IS  in  health,  and  on  fellow,  who  sat  and  listened  gravely,  and  yet 

wim  many  otners.  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  his  return  will  bring  with  him  as  a  hireling,' a  smilingly,  unconscious  that  he  was  attracting 

But  all  preachers  and  elders  do  not  rank  young  irishman.’  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  minister  him- 

with  these.  Many  are  so  absorbed  with  study  The  people  held  their  breath,  for  nothing  self. 

and  the  cares  and  burdens  of  their  own  field,  more  interesting  or  exciting  could  have  been  The  sermon  was  lengthy  and  didactic  as  be- 
that  they  give  littie  thought  to  the  field  which  announced.  Priest  Dorrance’s  exchanges  with  came  an  exposition  of  divine  grace.  The  hour 
is  the  world  They  take  no  pains  to  inform  other  neighboring  pastors  were  few,  and  with  of  three  had  passed  when  the  effort  was  com- 
their  hearers'  about  the  work  in  progress,  its  exception  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Jennings  of  plete,  the  peroration  being  rendered  more  ef- 
.1  1  j  ui  Dalton,  and  one  or  two  others,  his  clerical  fecUve  by  the  rise  of  a  sudden  shower.  There 

confiicte.  hopeful  asiiects,  and  ac  e  brethren  in  the  county  were  rarely  occupants  was  a  rush  forward  when  the  benediction  was 

triumphs.  They  do  not  arrange  thoughtfully  jjjg  pulpit.  There  might  be  honors  and  hon-  pronounced,  but  the  ’Squire  did  not  satisfy  cu- 
for  its  claims  being  presented  skilfully  to  all  ors,  but  there  were  few  higher  for  the  Windsor  riosity  in  giving  a  general  introduction  to  his 
within  their  reach.  Perhaps  they  even  ailow  clergyman  than  of  being  called  to  preach  from  companion.  The  pew  next  his  was  occupied  by 
them  to  be  given  the  go-by.  Are  there  not  that  sacred  desk  where  Jonathan  Edwards  the  two  daughters  of  a  sea-captain,  Capt.  Fred- 
many  churches  from  which  nothing  or  as  good  gsined  his  great  name.  Moreover,  it  was  an  erick  of  “The  Bear,  wealthy,  aristocratic,  a 
as  nothing,  comes  to  the  benevolent  treasuries  honor  and  a  pl^ure  to  the  people  of  Windsor  comer  of  recent  years,  ^d  the  owner  of  the 
•  4.r.  V,  o  1  1  •  j  to  have  to  listen  to  the  Stockbridge  pastor,  grandest  mansion  in  the  town.  The  daughters, 

of  the  Church.  Part  of  this  lack  is  due  to  Dorrance  was  of  course  a  man  of  fine  parts,  proud,  fair  girls,  mingled  but  little  with  the 

those  set  as  watchmen  over  it.  They  do  not  learned  and  logical,  and  at  his  installation  in  common  folk,  but  were  on  terms  of  intimacy 

watch  the  onward  march  of  the  night,  nor  look  1795,  no  less  a  divine  than  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  with  the ’Squire.  So  close  this  intimacy  that 

eagerly  for  signs  of  the  morning.  If  they  did.  West  had  preached  the  sermon.  But  in  thirty  he  rose  at  once,  and  greeting  them,  said  : 
the  treasuries  would  at  once  swell  with  a  glori-  years  a  minister  has  given  his  people  his  tai-  ‘  It  rains,  and  you  have  no  carriage.  My 
ous  fiood-tide  of  silver  and  gold,  and  paper  as  e“ts,  and  the  Windsor  church  was  to  be  par-  friend,  Mr.  Murray,  Misses  Frederick  ;  he  will 

ffood  as  either  be  noured  in  cheerfullv  and  ®  Dudley  dnye  you  up  in  nay  chaise,  for  I  will  tarry  to 

^  ,  ,,  ,  ’,  ^ ,  ,  1  *1,  Field,  the  young  Stockbridge  pastor,  six  years  address  Mr.  Field. 

prayerfully  b>  thousands  who  now  neglect  the  gettled  there,  and  already  esteemed  the  leading  That  was  the  only  introduction  vouchsafed, 
privilege.  Nott,  divine  in  that  part  of  the  State.  That  he  would  and  the  other  less  fortunate  ladies  looked  with 

preach  in  Windsor  was  a  matter  of  great  inter-  jealous  eyes  as  the  stranger  handed  the  Freder- 

A  SABBATH  AT  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS.  importance,  but  of  greater  moment,  ick  girls  into  the  old  chaise. 

more  interesting  and  more  important,  was  the  ‘Ah,  yes,’  Mr.  W’alker  said,  after  having  es- 
It  was  Saturday  evening  when  we  arrived  at  this  substance  of  the  clergyman’s  second  announce-  corted  Mr.  Field  to  Deacon  Brown’s  carriage  ; 
famous  Summer  resort.  The  sun  was  just  going  ment.  ‘  yes,  Mr.  Murray  is  out  to  stop  with  us  for 

down  behind  the  green  hills,  and  threw  a  softened  Judd  Walker,  the  town  esquire,  was  the  mag-  awhile.’ 

light  upon  the  landscape.  There  was  a  quietness  nate  of  the  village.  A  man  of  wealth,  of  politi-  ‘  How  about  hiring  a  wild  Irishman  ?  ’  ven- 

In  the  air  of  the  village  which  was  at  once  sooth-  <^]  and  church  importance,  domineering  and  tured  Capt.  Conyei-se. 

aristocratic,  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  ‘Well,  I  did  think  of  doing  so,  but  I  found 
Ing  to  the  spirit  over-wearied  with  the  work  and  ^  townsmen.  He  had  newly  furnished  the  Mr.  Murray  could  do  a  good  deal,  and  so  I 
tumult  of  a  busy  week.  We  drove  to  the  Spring  paj-gonage  ;  he  had  introduced  merino  sheep  gave  that  up.’ 

House,  and  our  welcome  there  and  the  supper  to  and  Hereford  cattle  ;  he  had  been  in  the  legis-  Meanwhile  Mr.  Murray  was  favorably  im- 
which  we  were  soon  invited,  were  a  full  cowpensa-  lature  ;  he  had  been  on  the  Berkshire  Commit-  pressing  the  Frederick  girls,  who  cordially  in- 
tlon  for  a  weary  journey.  It  was  several  years  tee  to  welcome  Lafayette ;  he  had  been,  and  vited  him  to  call,  an  invibition  that  he  accept- 
since  we  had  been  there,  and  our  surprise  on  wit-  still  was,  a  great  man.  But  he  had  done  no-  ed  not  once  or  twice,  bringing  his  harp  and  ac- 
nessing  the  additions  everywhere  to  the  comfort  thing  to  compare  to  that  which  he  was  now  to  companying  to  their  singing  The  ^quire 
,  ^  ,  11  j  u  perform.  Then,  as  now,  the  labor  question  had  vouched  for  him,  and  so  well  stood  the 

and  attraction  of  the  house,  was  only  equalled  by  jtg  great  importance  ;  and  to  the  Massachusetts  avouchment,  that  when  the  June  roses  came 
the  personal  gratiflcatlon  we  experienced  in  the  farmer,  one  of  the  year’s  notable  events  was  to  bloom,  the  ’Squire  announced  the  engage- 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  newly  added  luxuries.  the  annual  hiring  of  a  man  for  help.  This  ment  of  William  Murray  and  Lydia  Frederick 
All  the  appointments  of  this  truly  elegant  parti-  event  was  a  March  occurrence,  the  young  men  — love  at  first  sight,  mutual  and^  vrorthy,  love 
Ion  are  in  accordance  with  the  most  refined  taste,  who  ‘worked  out’  going  from  home  to  find  that  wrought  the  young  men  and  maidens  to 

The  lawns,  the  verandas,  the  fine  walks  leading  to  P}aces  for  the  season  of  sev'en  months  begin-  je^ousy.  ,  ,  ,  ,  tv 

ui  _ mng  on  the  1st  of  April.  Naturally  the  lead-  1  he  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  Mr.Dor- 

every  part  of  the  highly  embellished  grounds,  t  e  j^g  farmers  were  waited  on  by  the  best  of  the  ranee’s  return.  Meeting  Mr.  Walker  when 

various  springs  and  the  rustic  observatories  (a  hands  ;  and  as  Mr.  Walker  led  the  farm-  on  his  way  to  Stockbridge,  the  ’Squire  had 

new  feature  in  the  landscape),  all  combine  to  give  of  Windsor,  it  was  his  privilege  to  have  the  suggested  that  he  make  himself  a  month’s 

Interest  and  beauty  and  attraction  to  the  celebrat-  ‘  most  likely  ’  young  men  apply  to  him  before  vacation,  pressing  upon  him  a  well  filled  purse, 

ed  Spring  House.  trying  elsewhere.  This  year,  as  usual,  this  had  and  agreeing  to  arrange  as  to  pulpit  supply. 

The  electric  light  made  the  night  almost  as  beau-  been  the  case  ;  but  the  farmer  had  abused  his  So  the  pastor  had  visited  his  native  Connecti- 
<.>«  I  privUcge,  snd  had  cut  down  the  wages  of  his  cut,  and  the  first  of  July  witnessed  his  return, 

tlful  as  the  day.  and  the  grand  piazzas  with  their  low  figure.  His  man  would  undoubt-  ‘How  is  the  Irishman?’  he  asked  of  the 

luxurious  chairs  and  lounges  and  Persian  rugs  for  leave  for  a  better  situation,  and  before  ’Squire,  as  he  met  that  worthy  at  the  stage- 

delicate  feet,  gave  an  Oriental  air  to  the  whole  ^i^g  month  had  ended,  he  actually  did  so.  The  door  in  front  of  the  post. 

scene,  and  made  us  question  in  our  own  minds  squire  forthwith  went  to  New  York,  and  there.  The  ’Squire’s  answer  was  given  in  an  under- 
whether  indeed  this  was  not  “a  holiday  planet”  as  he  wrote  Priest  Dorrance,  he  had  engaged  tone,  and  the  parson  shook  his  head. 

In  which  we  live,  and  not  “a  mere  work-o’-day  the  services  of  an  Irish  laborer.  ‘  No,  no  !  ’  he  ^id  ;  and  then  turning  to  the 

wori.l  ”  I  We  found  ourselves  dreaming  in  an  arm-  two  minutes  after  the  parson  had  folded  burly  Capt.  Fredenck,  who  stood  by,  he  said, 

'  .  11  n  Ho  r  -  thoafiiiv  his  letter  the  farmers  maintained  a  silence,  then  and  the  loungers  listened :  ‘  Captain,  when  four 

chair  on  the  well-lighted  veranda  far  into  the  stllij  accord  arose  the  characteristic  expres-  weeks  ago  I  met  ’Squire  Walker  and  his  Irish 

night,  all  unconscious  that  our  companions  had  qj  Yankee  wonderment  ‘  Wal,  I  swow,  yew  hireling  in  Pittsfield,  I  liked  the  young  fellow, 
retired  to  rest.  There  seemed  a  touch  of  Lethe  in  don’t  say !  ’  and  remarked  that  we  thought  to  see  a  savage, 

the  very  air  which  made  us  forget  our  cares  and  Then  with  the  excitement  in  full  possession  and  that  your  girls  ,  and  others  were  ’most 
sorrows,  or  remember  them  only  “  as  waters  that  of  their  minds  and  tongues,  they  all  entered  scared  to  death.  Then  it  entered  into  the 
had  pne’sed  awav  ”  Saturday  night  with  its  wel-  into  discussion  of  Squire  Walker’s  strange  ’Squire’s  heart  to  deceive.  He  sent  me  away, 
ceme  rest  was  fo'llowed  by  a  lovely  Sabbath  mom-  “o^e,  forgetting,  meanwhile,  that  the  pulpit  and  your  daughter,  he  says,  is  now  to  marry 
,  ,  i  unH  in  ininH  n.-hon  ©Echange  was  a  matter  of  scarcely  less  im-  that  Irishman,  whom  he  calls  William  Murray. 

Ing ;  just  such  a  one  as  Herbert  had  in  mind  when  Windsor  had  no  Irishmen  within  her  Verily,  this  should  not  be  !  ’ 

he  sang  borders,  and  indeed  had  no  other  element  than  But  it  was.  Though  the  Captain  stormed 

“  Sweet  day !  so  calm,  so  cool,  so  bright,  that  of  the  Puritan  settler.  Consequently  the  and  the  ’Squire  laughed,  William  and  Lydia 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,  imported  hireling  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  de-  were  married,  and  are  still  living,  she  happy  in 

and  when  the  silver  tones  of  the  church  bell  Invit-  cided  innovation,  the  sentiment  resembling  that  her  advanced  age  that  she  loved  the  ’Squire’s 
ed  to  the  sanctuary,  and  we  went  up  to  the  house  w’hich  is  manifested  in  our  later  days  when  an  wild  Irishman.  w.  h.  m. 

of  the  Lord  to  worship,  we  thought  the  rural  employer  ventures  to  hire  a  non-union  man,  or  — — — — 

chui-ch  just  such  a  temple  as  the  devout  poet  vrorse  still,  a  Chinaman.  „  .  .  SCENE  IN  A  WELSH  CHURCH, 

would  have  chc«en  for  his  own  sacred  minlstiy.  thl^clse  wS  dteenss^ed  An  incident  which  has  given  rise  to  much 

The  service  within  was  in  sweet  accord  with  the  clergyman  finally  concluding  it  with  the  apt  comment,  occurred  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning 
peaceful  and  beautiful  scene  which  nature  had  ar-  remark  ‘  While  we  may  not  remember  or  fail  to  at  the  English  service  at  Beaumaris  church, 
ranged  without,  and  every  thing  on  that  lovely  remember  that  it  is  hardly  just  to  our  young  At  the  close  of  the  prayers,  the  offertory  which 
Sabbath  morning  seemed  to  lift  the  soul  above  the  men  to  bring  in  among  us  such  a  person,  still  I  had  been  collected  was  handed  to  the  rwtor  at 
“  carkine  cares  ”  of  life.  We  could  not  but  In-  do  not  think  it  will  amount  to  much,  as  I  very  the  communion  rmls.  There  was  a  fairly  large 

d«T,  p^wlsh  to  th,  toll  ,1  .ur  own  g-atly  doubt  II  ,to  Irishtoao  ,oao  thrive  in  oS  f 

,  /  jfK  mountain  town.  This  was  eminently  consoling,  congrtgation  aouoiiess  uisconterrea  tne  rev- 

enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  with  .  sirrah,’  asked  some  one,  ‘  wherein  do^  erend  gentleman,  who,  his  li\-mg  having  been 
which  we  were  surrounded,  that  more  of  the  tired  gjj  irishman  differ  from  other  mortals  ?  ’  sequestrated,  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent 

traveilers  on  the  world’s  highway  had  tarried  on  ‘Wherein?’  repeated  the  clergvman,  scorn-  upon  this  freewill  offering,  for  instead  of  obey- 


this  day  of  rest  beside  the  health-giving  waters  of  fully.  ‘  There  are  several  copit«  of  Mungo  isf?  i'he  rubric,  and  •  humbly  presenting  and 
Bichfieid  Springs.  •  •  •  Park’s  Travels  in  town,  where  you  can  read  of  placmg  it  upon  the  holy  table,  he  carried  it  up 

savagc  mcu.  Ah.  I  cannot  speak  of  such  worldly  to  the  pulpit.  After  deliberately  counting  the 

-  things  any  more !  ’  amount,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 

THE  WAT  TO  INCREASE  TAITH.  And  he  hastened  away  to  prepare  his  sermon  included  no  fewer  than  sev’en  three-penny  bits 

"We  have  Christ’s  bare  word,  and  no  more,  to  for  the  exchange,  leaving  his  friends  to  peruse  aad  a  lot  of  coppers,  given  by  “  a  batch,”  whose 
trust  to  for  everything.  We  must  be  content  the  narrative  of  the  African  traveller,  and  to  whereabouts  in  the  church  he  indicated  by  a 
to  go  out  of  the  presence  chamber  of  the  King  form  the  idea  that  a  savage  creature  was  com-  wave  of  his  hand  as  he  descended  the  pulpit 
wiui  only  His  promise,  and  to  cleave  to  that.  A  ing.  The  news  spread  through  the  town,  and  stairs  and  walked  into  the  vestry,  leaving  the 
feeble  fidth  requires  the  support  of  something  men,  women,  and  children  shared  in  the  excite-  congregation  to  disperse  serraonless  or  without 
visible,  as  some  poor  trailing  plant  wants  a  ment.  any  valedictory  prayer.  Those  who  were  in- 

prop  around  which  it  may  twist  its  tendrils.  A  Three  days  passed  and  the  Squire  did  not  eluded  in  “  the  batch  indicated  by  the  rector, 
stronger  faith  strides  away  from  the  Master,  come  home,  his  continued  absence  leaving  some  are  naturally  very  indignant,  and  the  attention 
happy  and  peaceful  in  its  assured  possession  of  to  imagine  that  the  savage  had  devoured  him.  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  has  been  very 
a  blessing  for  which  it  has  nothing  to  rely  upon  Saturday’s  down  stage  took  the  parson,  and  frequently  m  conflict  with  the  rector  of  Llande- 
but  a  simple  bare  word.  That  is  the  faith  that  the  upstage  brought  Rev.  Mr.  Field,  and  the  gvan-cam-Beaumaris,  is  to  be  called  to  Sun- 
we  have  to  exercise.  A  partial  faith  brings  Sabbaticed  quiet  of  Saturday  night  feil  upon  day  s  incident.  Liverpool  Mercury, 
experience  which  confirms  and  enlarges  faith  ;  the  people,  and  yet  the  savage  had  not  arrived..  wwaov 

and  they  who  daily  apprehend  Him,  and  yet  Came  the  dewy  morning  of  the  Christian  *  oood  memoux. 

humbly  love  Him,  and  imperfectly  trust  Him,  Sabbath,  and  clear  the  mountain  air  among  the  Bishop  Hutton  was  once  travelling  between 
will  receive  into  their  bosoms  such  large  gifts  falling  snow  of  apple  bloom,  and  bright  the  sun  Winsleydale  and  Ingleton,  when  he  suddenly 
of  His  love  and  gracious  spirit  that  their  faith  upon  the  day  of  prayer.  At  ten  the  bell  in  the  dismounted,  delivered  his  horse  to  the  care  of 
will  be  strengthened,  and  they  will  grow  into  church  tower  was  rung— a  new  bell  in  a  new  one  of  his  servants,  and  retired  to  a  particular 
the  full  stature  of  peaceful  confidence.  brick  church,  a  singularly  clear-toned  bell,  spot,  at  some  distance  from  the  highway,  where 

The  way  to  increase  faith  is  to  exercise  faith.  “  the  best”  in  Berkshire  in  those  days— rang  he  knelt  down  and  continued  for  some  time  in 
And  the  true  parent  of  perfect  faith  is  the  ex-  and  echoed,  and  went  out  into  the  hills  and  prayer.  On  his  return  one  of  his  attendants 
perience  of  the  blessings  that  come  from  the  down  into  the  valleys,  northward  to  the  hills  of  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  his  reason  for  this 
Rudest  rudest,  narrowest,  blindest,  feeblest  glistening  flint,  and  southward,  where  in  fern-  singular  act,  when  the  Bishop  informed  him 
faith  that  a  man  can  exercise.  Trust  Him  as  wood  subUmity  a  merry  brook  is  maddened  to  that  when  he  was  a  poor  boy  he  travelled  over 
you  can  do  not  be  afraid  of  inadequate  con-  dash  over  a  precipice  of  seventy  rocky  feet—  that  cold  and  bleak  mountain  without  sho^  or 
options’  or  of  a  feeble  grasp.  Trust  Him  as  rang,  and  was  answered.  One  by  one  the  stockings,  and  that  he  remembered  disturbing 
you  can  and  He  will  give  you  so  much  more  farmers  put  their  horses  before  their  wagons,  a  cow  on  the  identical  spot  where  he  prayed, 
&an  you  expected  that  you  will  trust  Him  more,  and  the  wives,  the  stalwart  sons,  and  the  fair,  that  be  might  warm  his  feet  and  legs  on  the 
and  lie  able  to  say  “Now  I  believe,  because  I  brown-haired  daughters  took  their  seats.  One  place  where  she  had  laim  His  feelings  of  grat- 
have  heard  Him  myself,  and  know  that  this  is  by  one  the  wagons  went  churchward.  One  by  itude  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  the  place 
the  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world.”— Alexan-  one  they  drew  up  before  the  church  block,  vrtthout  presenting  his  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
der  Macliiren  DJ).  The  women  entering  had  but  one  thought ;  the  His  later  mercies  to  him. 


STfie  at 

PHILO’S  OAF. 

BY  SUS-VN  TEALL  PERRY. 

Chapter  II. 

It  was  about  time  for  the  afternoon  train  to 
reach  Ashmead.  The  station  was  a  small  one, 
with  only  one  room,  and  that  was  anything ! 
but  inviting.  There  were  only  a  few  passengers  ; 
getting  on  and  off  at  Ashmead,  for  it  was  but 
a  small  village.  As  the  whistle  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive  sounded  through  the  hollow,  a  boy  drove 
up  to  the  station  and  tied  his  horses  under  the  \ 
shed  adjoining.  Then  he  walked  up  and  down  , 
the  short  platform,  snapping  his  long  whip.  I 

‘  Expecting  travellers  ?  ’  inquired  a  man,  j 
who  was  waiting  to  see  the  train  come  in  and  j 
take  the  mail-bag,  that  was  always  lank  and 
lean  when  it  was  thrown  out  at  that  station. 

‘  Yes,  I  expect  some  folks,’  the  boy  replied. 

‘  Who  are  they  ?  ’ 

‘  The  people  that’s  bought  our  place  in  Philo’s,  j 
Gap.’ 

‘You  don’twsay,’  the  man  replied.  ‘City 
folks  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  guess  they  are.  They  look  like  it.’ 

‘  Lots  of  money  ?  ’ 

‘  Maybe  they  have,  and  maybe  they  haven’t. 

I  never  asked  ’em.  If  you’re  curious  to  know, 
you’d  better  ask  ’em.  Here  she  comes !  ’  and 
the  boy  walked  nearer  the  place  where  the 
passenger-car  would  stop. 

Judge  Upham  and  Margaret  Winthrop  w’ere 
already  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  and  as  soon 
as  they  stepped  down,  the  gentleman  asked 
‘Any  conveyance  to  Philo’s  Gap  ?  ’ 

‘Mrs.  Barton,  she  sent  me  to  fetch  you,’  the 
boy  replied.  ‘  I’ll  drive  the  team  up  as  soon 
as  the  train  moves  off.  One  of  my  horses  is 
dreadful  afraid  of  cars.’ 

‘All  right,  my  boy.  We  don’t  wish  to  be  run 
away  with  on  our  first  appearance  in  Ash¬ 
mead.’ 

As  soon  as  the  team  came  up,  the  Judge 
helped  Margaret  into  the  high  wagon,  and 
they  started  up  the  mountain  road.  Philo’s 
Gap  w’as  a  pretty  valley  between  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  had  received  its  name  from  its  earli¬ 
est  settler,  Philo  Houck,  and  it  had  always 
been  called  “ Philo’s  Gap”  by  the  succeeding 
generations  of  inhabitants  of  that  j)art  of  the 
country. 

‘You’ll  have  to  take  us  just  as  we  are,’  the 
silver-haired  little  woman  said,  as  she  met 
them  at  the  door  of  the  Barton  homestead.  ‘  I 
thought  you  must  be  likely  sort  of  folks,  and 
you’d  put  up  with  a  little  inconvenience  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  said  to  Amos  “I’ll  give  ’em  the 
best  I’ve  got,  and  I  can’t  do  any  better.”  ’ 

Mrs.  Barton  said  this  so  pleasantly,  that  the 
travellers  felt  at  home  at  once,  and  said  they 
were  sure  everything  would  be  more  than  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

‘  You  see,  with  breaking  up  and  moving,  I’m 
pretty  busy.  I  never  knew’  I  had  so  many 
things  before.  I  used  to  think  I  hadn’t  enough, 
but  now  I  wish  I  hadn’t  half  as  many.  That’s 
the  way  of  the  world— never  satisfied.’ 

‘  It  must  be  hard  for  one  of  your  age  to  have 
so  much  to  do,’  Margaret  said  very  kindly. 

‘  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you  while  I  am  here.’ 

‘You  are  just  as  good  as  you  can  be.  But 
I’m  not  so  vet'll  old,  after  all — only  eighty-six 
next  June.  Last  Summer  I  took  all  the  care 
of  the  garden  myself,  and  I  raised  ninety-five 
chickens,  and  carried  on  the  place,  too,  with 
only  Amos  to  help  me.’ 

‘You  are  the  most  remarkable  woman  I  ever 
saw!  ’  Judge  Upham  enthusiastically  exclaim¬ 
ed. 

‘Well,  I  don’t  know  about  it,’  Mrs.  Barton 
replied.  ‘  Sometimes  I  feel  as  young  as  ever  I 
did,  and  then  again  when  I  remember  all  that’s 
happened,  it  seems  as  if  I’d  lived  a  great  while. 

I  couldn’t  believe  I  was  nearly  eighty-six, 
though,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  family  record  in 
that  old  leather-covered  Bible  on  the  stand.’ 

‘It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  leave  the  old 
place,’  Judge  Upham  said,  as  Mrs.  Barton  put 
up  the  Bible  alter  show’ing  her  guests  the  fam¬ 
ily  record  of  three  generations. 

‘I  wouldn’t  have  sold  it,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
Pamela— she’s  my  married  daughter  up  at  Es¬ 
sex.  She  says  it  is  time  I  rested,  and  she 
wants  me  to  go  up  there  and  live  with  her. 
It’s  up-hill  work  to  keep  the  place  going  with¬ 
out  any  help  but  Amos,  and  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
hire;  now-a-days  farming  isn’t  profitable  as  it 
used  to  bo.  I’d  like  to  speak  to  you  about 
Amos,  too.  He  is  my  daughter  Maria’s  boy ; 
she  is  lying  down  in  the  burying-ground  back 
of  the  Ashmead  church.  He  was  only  three 
months  old  when  his  mother  died,  and  she 
said  to  me  just  before  she  went  aw’ay,  “  Mother, 
be  sure  and  look  out  for  Amos,”  and  I  brought 
him  home  with  me,  and  he  has  lived  here  ever 
since.  He  was  seventeen  last  April.’ 

‘He  has  a  good  face,’  Judge  Upham  rejoin¬ 
ed,  ‘  and  I  am  greatly  interested  in  him.’ 

‘I’m  so  glad  you  are.  Judge.  I  am  hoping 
Miss  Margaret  here  will  hire  him  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  is  dreadful  handy  about  all  kinds  of 
out-door  work.  He’s  got  a  notion  about  going 
to  the  city,  Amos  has,  and  I  know  it  is  no  place 
for  a  boy  like  him.  He  is  easily  influenced, 
and  doesn’t  know  anything  about  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  he  will  “fall  among  thieves” 
as  quick  as  he  gets  there.  He’s  always  wdlling, 
and  that’s  what  you  can’t  say  about  most  of 
boys ;  some  of  ’em  around  here  like  to  shirk 
out  of  work.’ 

‘1  can  make  him  useful,  I  know,’  said  Mar¬ 
garet.  So  Amos  Carpenter  was  called  in  from 
the  barn,  and  made  what  his  grandmother 
called  “  a  first-rate  bargain  with  the  new 
folks.” 

The  house  in  Philo’s  Gap,  which  Margaret 
Winthrop  had  purchased,  was  a  large  double 
one,  with  a  wide  hall  running  through  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  large  square  rooms  on  each  side  of  it. 
It  was  out  of  repair,  and  so  the  next  day  after 
their  arrival  was  taken  up  driving  about  the 
country  to  find  carpenters  and  masons.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  what  inter¬ 
est  Judge  Upham  showed  in  her  new  under¬ 
taking.  He  had  told  his  wife  that  he  didn’t 
favor  the  purchase  at  first,  but  the  more  he 
looked  into  the  matter,  the  more  interested  he 
became  in  its  success,  and  he  was  determined 
to  give  Margaret  what  help  he  could  in  getting 
it  started. 

‘  I  would  rather  the  old  home  would  pass  in¬ 
to  such  hands  as  yours.  Miss  Margaret,’  Mrs. 
Barton  said  when  they  were  starting  for  the 
train.  ‘  It  is  such  a  good  charity  that  you  are 
engaged  in,  and  I’m  so  glad  you  are  going  to 
name  it  “  Heartsease.”  There  are  lots  of  tired 
hearts  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  you’ll  find 
room  for  a  good  many  such  to  rest  in.  It’s  a 
great  thing  to  begin  to  do  good  while  you  are 
young.  I  wish  I’d  done  more  for  other  folks 
than  I  have.  But  the  Lord  put  me  in  one  of 
the  nooks  of  the  world,  and  I  haven’t  had 
much  chance,  I’ve  given  regular  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Missions  and  the  Home,  and  sent  barrels 
of  apples  and  tubs  of  lard  to  the  Five  Points, 
and  pieced  bed-quilts  for  the  hospitals— but 
that’s  all.  There  hasn’t  been  any  needy  folks 
about  here,  only  Tim  Grimes’  family.  He  was 
killed  in  the  mill,  and  I  did  what  I  could  for 
them.’ 

‘  No  doubt  but  you’ve  obeyed  the  command 
to  do  good  as  you  had  opportunity,’  Margaret 
replied. 

It  takes  a  good  while  longer  to  make  repairs 
in  a  country  house  than  in  a  city  one,  because 


of  scarcity  of  workmen,  and  Margaret  weis 
obliged  to  make  two  more  visits  to  Ashmead  | 
before  it  was  ready  for  occupancy.  She  felt 
very  anxious  to  get  her  family,  as  she  called 
them,  out  in  the  country  as  early  as  possible.  | 

Tribby  Holden  seemed  to  be  failing  faster  as 
the  Spring  days  began  to  come.  She  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  English  girl  who  lived  in  a  room  of  one  of 
the  tenement  houses  in  the  city.  Her  mother  ^ 
made  overalls  for  the  shops,  and  earned,  as 
she  told  Margaret,  “just  enough  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together.”  It  was  a  gleam  from  hea¬ 
ven  to  poor  Tribby  when  Miss  Margaret’s  form 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  the  child’s  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  angels,  as  she  painted  them 
when  she  was  lying  alone  on  her  couch,  was 
Miss  Margaret’s  face  iu  its  every  form  and 
feature.  This  good  young  girl  had  visited  the 
child  every  week,  and  had  made  her  sliut-in 
life  full  of  brightness.  It  was  after  one  of 
these  visits,  that  the  child  said  to  her  mother 
‘  You  ought  to  change  my  name,  mamma,  and 
call  mo  by  my  baptismal  one  hereafter,  for  I 
am  never  in  tribulation  now  that  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  comes  to  see  us.’  Her  mother  had  call¬ 
ed  the  child  “Tribby,”  because  she  had  had 
so  much  tribulation  since  she  came  into  the 
world.  It  was  remarkable  how  one  misfortune 
after  another  had  come  to  the  child  and  the 
mother.  Sickness,  poverty,  and  death  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  until  now  the  family  numbered  only 
two,  and  one  of  them  was  a  constant  sufferer. 
“Good  food,  country  air,  and  rest  from  the 
sight  of  the  never-ceasing  toil  of  the  mother  at 
the  sowing-machine,”  the  physician  Margaret 
had  consulted  said  might  in  time  bring  about 
a  recovery.  There  was  a  chance,  and  Marga¬ 
ret  said  ‘We  will  take  that  chance.’  So  the 
day  before  the  others  went,  Tribby  was  quietly 
removed  to  Philo’s  Gap  in  the  early  May  days, 
when  everything  was  bursting  forth  into  new 
life,  and  Mary  Harrington,  the  trained  nurse, 
with  her  sweet,  kindly  wa5's,  was  sent  with 
her. 

HELPS  BT  THE  WAT. 

Be  kind  to  the  little  childieu ! 

So  oft  misunderstood, 

So  oft  rebuked  and  thwarted 
When  trj’ing  to  ‘‘be  good  ” ; 

So  oft  mlsnoinened  “  naughty  ” 

When  only  tired  and  sad  ; 

So  oft,  alas !  discouraged. 

When  a  smile  would  make  them  glad. 

We  need  to  be  always  watchful.  When  alone, 
we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch ;  in  our  fami¬ 
lies,  our  tempers ;  in  society,  our  tongues. 

John  B.  Gough  often  said  he  would  give  his 
right  hand  if  he  could  forget  or  undo  the  acts 
of  the  seven  years  of  his  life  when  he  was  dissi¬ 
pated.  How  much  better  to  have  a  life  all 
pure  and  clean  and  good,  and  this  is  what  he 
earnestly  desired  for  our  boys.  You  are  mak¬ 
ing  your  record  now.  Will  you  ask  God  to 
help  you  keep  it  clean  and  good  ?— Temperance 
Banner. 

If  we  would  make  our  homes  a  fit  type  of  the 
“home  iu  heaven,”  we  must  have  the  spirit  of 
truth,  gentleness,  and  love  which  characterized 
the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour. — Rev. 
T.  M.  MeWhinney. 

SONG  OP  SUMMER. 

BY  EMMA  C.  DOWD. 

The  flowers  are  fringing  the  swift  meadow  brooks. 
The  songsters  are  nesting  in  shadowy  nooks ;  [us. 
The  birds  and  the  blossoms  are  thronging  to  meet 
With  loveliness,  perfume,  and  music  they  greet  us. 
For  Summer,  the  beautiful,  reigns ! 

The  bobolink  tilts  on  the  tall,  nodding  clover. 

And  sings  his  gay  song  to  us  over  and  over; 

The  wild  roses  beckon  with  deepening  blushes. 

And  sweet  from  the  wood  sounds  the  warble  of 
thrushes — 

For  Summer,  the  beautiful,  reigns ! 

The  white  lilies  sway  with  the  breeze  of  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

In  raiment  more  fair  than  a  monarch’s  adorning ; 
The  brigiit-throated  humming-bird,  marvel  of  fleet¬ 
ness. 

Comes  questing  for  honey-blooms,  draining  their 
sweetness— 

For  Summer,  the  beautiful,  reigns ! 

High  up  in  the  elm  is  the  oriole  courting, 

A  new  suit  of  velvet  and  gold  he  is  sporting ; 

With  gay  bits  of  caroling,  tuneful  and  mellow. 

He  WOOS  his  fair  lady-love,  clad  in  plain  yellow — 
For  Summer,  the  beautiful,  reigns ! 

The  blossoms  and  birds  bring  us  yearly,  sweet  to¬ 
ken 

That  nature’s  glad  promises  never  are  broken. 

Then  sing,  happy  birdlings,  nor  ever  grow  weary ! 
Laugh  on,  merry  children,  ’Us  time  to  bo  cheery ! 
For  Summer,  the  beautiful,  reigns ! 

— St.  Nlcbolaa  tor  July. 

UOINO  ERRANDS  FOR  CHRI3T. 

‘Mamma,’  said  a  little  five-year-old  boy,  ‘I 
wish  Jesus  lived  on  earth  now.’ 

‘  Why,  my  darling  ?  ’ 

‘  Because  I  should  like  so  much  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  Him.’ 

‘  But  what  could  such  a  little  bit  of  a  follow 
as  you  are  do  for  the  Saviour  ?  ’ 

The  child  hesitated  a  few  moments,  then 
looked  up  into  his  mother’s  face  and  said  ‘  Why, 
mother,  I  could  run  on  all  His  errands  for  Him,’ 

‘So  you  could,  my  child,  and  so  you  shall. 
Here  is  a  glass  of  jelly  and  some  oranges  I  was 
going  to  send  to  poor  old  sick  Margaret  by  the 
servant,  but  I  will  let  you  take  them  instead, 
and  do  an  errand  for  the  Saviour,  for  when 
upon  earth  He  said  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 
Me.’”  So  remember,  children,  whenever  you 
do  a  kind  act  for  anybody  because  you  love 
Jesus,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  Saviour  were 
now  living  on  the  earth  and  you  were  doing  it 
for  Him. — The  Illustrator. 

A  small  Somerville  boy  goes  frequently  to  a 
neighbor’s  house  to  buy  fresh  eggs.  He  had 
always  been  given  eggs  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
variety,  which  have  a  shell  of  chocolate  hue. 
On  the  last  occasion  that  ho  was  sent  after 
eggs,  three  of  the  ordinary  white-shelled  vari¬ 
ety  were  given  him  with  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
to  make  out  the  dozen.  He  received  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion,  and  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  rushed  into  the  presence  of  his 
mother  highly  excited.  “  O  mother !  ”  he  cried, 

“  what  do  you  think  ?  They’ve  given  us  three 
that  aint  ripe !  ”  _ _ 

A  minister  was  questioning  his  Sunday- 
school  concerning  the  story  of  Eutychus— the 
young  man  who,  listening  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  fell  asleep,  and  falling  down, 
was  taken  up  dead.  “  What  do  w’e  learn  from 
this  solemn  event  ?  ”  he  asked.  When  the  re¬ 
ply  from  a  little  girl  came  pat  and  prompt, 
“Please,  sir,  ministers  should  learn  not  to 
preach  too  long  sermons!  ” 

The  London  Telegraph  tells  the  story  of  a 
farmer’s  wife  in  Germany,  who  in  making  some 
cherry  brandy  found  the  fruit  unsound,  and 
threw  the  whole  into  the  yard.  Her  ten  geese 
ate  them  all  and  became  dead-drunk.  She  had 
forgotten  about  the  cherries,  and  when  she 
found  her  geese  all  in  the  gutter,  she  conclud¬ 
ed  they  had  been  poisoned,  and  so  they  would 
not  bo  good  for  food,  but  she  picked  all  their 
feathers  off  for  the  market.  What  was  her  sur¬ 
prise  and  sorrow  to  find  the  geese  the  next 
morning  as  well  as  ever,  but  cold  and  shivering. 
Perhaps  she  and  the  geese  both  learned  a  les¬ 
son,  that  cherry  or  any  other  brandy  is  very  apt 
to  take  the  feathers  off  the  backs  of  geese  and 
the  clothes  off  the  backs  of  people. 

Robbie  returning  from  school  after  a  history 
lesson :  “  Mamma,  was  Charles  IL  an  Episco¬ 
palian  ?  ”  “  No,  my  son  ;  why  do  you  ask  that  ?  ” 
“  Well,  the  history  says  he  did  things  he  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  things  he 
ought  to  have  done  ;  so  I  supposed  he  must  be.” 


TXLLOW  BUTTERFLIES. 

BY  MSS.  M.  F.  BUTTS. 

“  What  ’comes  o’  the  yeller  butterflies, 

I  sh’d  like  pretty  well  to  know,” 

Said  Mamie,  watching  the  floating  wings — 

‘‘  To  what  place  they  every  one  go  ? 

“  But  I  dess  I  do  know,  mamma  ” — 

And  she  stroked  her  yellow  curls— 

“  The  angels  gets  ’em  and  uses  ’em  up 
Making  hair  for  little  girls.” 

_ _  —Good  Cbeer. 

BACKBONE. 

Here  is  a  young  man  in  the  city.  He  was 
well  brought  up  at  home.  His  parents  trained 
him  carefully,  and  sent  him  forth  with  wise  and 
affectionate  counsels  ;  but  he  is  away  from  them, 
is  his  own  master,  and  can  do  as  he  pleases. 
He  has  fallen  in  with  associates  who  are  not 
precisely  such  as  his  father  and  mother  would 
approve.  They  are  a  fine  set  of  fellows,  so  he 
says,  but  nevertheless  they  drink,  swear,  and 
break  the  Sabbath.  Soon  he  learns  to  do  the 
same.  Do  you  not  think  that  his  backbone  is 
becoming  crooked?  Does  not  his  deformity 
begin  to  show  through,  so  that  even  as  he  pass¬ 
es  people  observe  it?  Young  man,  you  need 
moral  decision.  You  need  to  straighten  your 
backbone  a  little,  or  rather  a  good  deal.  Shall 
I  show  you  how  that  operation  is  practicable  ? 
When  I  was  in  California,  a  gentleman  in  my 
congr^ation,  many  years  a  resident  in  that 
State,  told  me  that  in  his  early  life  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  with  a  clique  of  young 
men.  He  noticed  that  one  individual  in  this 
company  always  ran  on  from  the  first  glass  into 
drunkenness.  So  he  talked  to  him,  urging  him 
to  reform.  “Ah,”  said  the  youth,  “  I  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  the  first  glass,  and  when  that  touches  my 
lips  it  is  all  over  with  me,  I  am  no  longer 
master  of  myself.  For  me,  one  glass  is  the 
same  as  tapping  the  barrel.”  “  Well,”  replied 
my  friend,  “  will  you  promise  to  act  next  time 
exactly  as  I  do?”  He  promised.  When  the 
club  next  met,  as  usual  one  invited  the  rest  to 
drink.  All  assented.  They  stepped  to  the  bar, 
my  friend  and  the  young  man  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  “  What  will  you  take  ?  ”  “And  you  ?  ” 
“I  will  take  whiskey.”  “Give  me  a  glass  of 
brandy.”  “  Gin  for  me,  if  you  please.’"  Then 
my  friend  was  asked :  “  What  will  you  have  ?  ” 
Calmly  he  replied  :  “  I  will  take  a  glass  of  cold 
water.”  The  young  man,  thunderstruck,  yet 
true  to  his  promise,  followed  :  “  I,  too,  will  take 
a  glass  of  cold  water.”  If  a  hurricane  had 
swept  along  the  ceiling  of  the  bar-room,  the 
conclave  there  assembled  would  scarcely  have 
been  more  amazed.  Nothing  was  said.  The 
two  quietly  drank  water.  The  young  man  was 
saved,  for  none  of  that  company  ever  asked 
those  two  individuals  again  to  drink.  It  was 
seen  that  they  had  backbone.  They  stood  up 
straight,  and  were  ever  after  respected.  Crook¬ 
edness  cannot  help  doing  obeisance  to  straight¬ 
ness. — Dr.  Scudder  in  Monthly  Advance. 


GRAMMAR  IN  VERSE. 

1.  Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  Articles — a,  an,  and  the. 

2.  A  Noun’s  the  name  of  anything. 

As  school,  or  garden,  hoop,  or  swing. 

3.  Adjectives  tell  the  kind  of  Noun, 

As  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  brown. 

4.  Instead  of  Nouns  the  Pronouns  stand — 

Her  head,  his  face,  your  arm,  my  hand. 

6.  Verbs  tell  of  something  being  done — 

To  read,  count,  sing,  laugh,  jump,  or  run. 

0.  How  things  are  done  tlie  .Adverbs  tell, 

As  slowly,  quickly,  ill,  or  well. 

7.  Conjunctions  join  the  words  together. 

As  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

8.  The  Preposition  stands  before 

A  Noun,  as  in  or  through  a  door. 

9.  The  Interjection  shows  surprise, 

Aa  0!  how  pretty ;  ah  !  how  wise. 

THE  IMAGES  OF  THE  STARS. 

The  variability  of  the  images  of  stars  from 
night  to  night,  when  seen  in  the  same  telescope, 
is  very  great,  and  the  blurred  and  indefinite 
shape  the  stars  sometimes  assume  is  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  making  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  for  the  more  delicate  determinations  of 
astronomy.  Since  the  quality  of  the  image  va¬ 
ries  with  the  season,  this  difficulty  becomes  a 
serious  one  in  the  determination  of  quantities 
that  have  a  year  for  their  period  ;  such  as  the 
constant  of  aberration,  and  the  parallaxes  of 
the  stars.  At  Washington,  my  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  is  as  follows  :  We  get  fair  images 
of  the  stars  occasionally  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  and  in  March  we  generally  have  a 
few  good  nights.  In  April  and  May  the  weather 
is  changeable,  and  good  seeing  is  rare.  June 
brings  somewhat  better  images  of  the  stars ; 
and  the  longest  period  for  good  work  is  from 
July  to  October.  But  there  is  sometimes  a 
break  in  this  period  during  September,  with  a 
return  of  good  images  until  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  In  the  early  part  of  October  I  have  seen 
very  fine  images  of  stars  and  planets  in  the 
morning  sky.  After  the  middle  of  October  the 
seeing  becomes  bad,  and  continues  so  through 
November  and  the  early  part  of  December. 
When  the  cold  weather  has  completely  set  in, 
we  sometimes  have  ^od  images  for  a  few  days 
iu  the  latter  part  of  December  and  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  before  the  wet  Winter  weather 
begins.  This  is  the  general  course  of  the  images 
throughout  a  year. 

Besides  the  regular  changes  brought  about 
by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  there  are  changes 
produced  by  local  causes.  Thus  from  one  day 
to  another  there  will  be  a  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  stars,  even  when  the  sky 
remains  apparently  quite  clear.  In  fact  such 
changes  occur  from  one  hour  to  another  during 
the  same  night.  Probably  these  sudden  changes 
are  caused  by  the  passage  of  large  bodies  of  air 
of  different  temperature  and  moisture,  since 
after  a  short  time,  perhaps  even  a  half-hour, 
the  images  which  have  suddenly  become  poor 
will  as  suddenly  become  good  again.  I  have 
found  that  during  any  night  the  best  seeing  is 
generally  in  the  morning  sky,  say  from  three 
o’clock  until  sunrise.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  months,’ when 
the  hours  preceding  morning  twilight  are  fre¬ 
quently  excellent.  At  that  hour  of  the  night, 
the  temperature  has  become  steady,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  observing  room  and  of  the 
instrument  are  the  best.  It  is  surprising  to 
notice  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  seeing  on  different  nights,  and  this  is 
shown  best  of  course  with  faint  and  difficult 
objecta  Mimas,  the  inner  satellite  of  Saturn, 
is  a  good  example.  Generally  this  satellite  can 
not  b^e  seen  at  conjunction,  and  even  at  elonga¬ 
tion  it  is  not  an  easy  object ;  but  on  a  fine  night 
it  can  be  seen  at  conjunction,  with  ease  in  our 
26-inch  refractor.  The  difference  of  visibility 
is  so  great  that  at  times  one  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  objects  are  variable  in  light ; 
but  probably  the  true  explanation  lies  in  the 
varying  transparency  of  our  atmosphere. 

Such  considerations  bring  us  to  a  question 
which  is  destined  to  become  an  important  one 
in  the  future  of  astronomy,  the  selection  of  the 
best  sites  for  our  large  telescopes  and  delicate 
photographic  apparatus. — Asaph  Hall. 

THE  RED  SUNSETS. 

The  sun  glows  have  greatly  diminished  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months,  and  a  short  summary 
of  very  full  records  kept  during  that  time  pre¬ 
sents  some  interesting  items  not  heretofore 
published.  The  tabular  statement  exhibits  the 
number  of  observations  of  red  sunrise  or  sun¬ 
set  and  midday  halo  for  six  months,  using 
only  such  as  were  made  on  days  when  the  at¬ 
mosphere  was  unquestionably  clear,  carefully 
excluding  such  “  white  sky  ”  days  as  former 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  capable  of 
hiding  from  sight  any  amount  of  glow. 

Up  to  last  August,  the  richer  glow  had  been 
invariably  accompanied  by  cooler  weather,  but 
with  the  last  of  August  the  reverse  began  some¬ 
times  to  be  noticed.  On  several  of  the  latter 
occasions  the  color  extended  beyond  its  usual 
limits. 

A  rich  midday  halo  has  sometimes  followed 
a  morning  devoid  of  color,  and  a  rich  sunset 
has  closed  a  day  which  gave  no  halo.  Some 
of  these  variations  can  be  readily  accounted  for 
by  atmospheric  changes,  but  scarcely  so  the 
thirteen  days  in  the  table  when  there  was  no 
color.  On  these  days  special  note  was  made 
that  the  sky  was  decidedly  blue  and  clear. 
Nine  were  for  halo  and  four  for  sunset. — The 
'  Sidereal  Messenger. 
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are  literally  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  in 
this  country  who  would  regard  the  French  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  as  a  personal  ca¬ 
lamity.  Were  not  the  British  Government  so 
engrossed  in  home  politics,  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  the  islands  falling  a  prey  to  a  greedy 
and  covenant-breaking  power.” 

The  Sandwich  Islands. — Statistics  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work  accomplished  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
have  been  heretofore  given  in  various  places, 
but  the  following  facts  brought  together  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  Secretary  of  the  ^waiian 


venience,  or  by  giving  information  regarding 
them.  Also  please  keep  the  Headquarters  in 
mind  as  you  pass  by  old  shops  or  happen  to  be 
present  at  sales  of  very  old  furniture,  or  as  you 
meet  with  aged  people  or  the  descendants  of 
old  families.  In  this  way  much  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  obtained.  Any  contribution  to 
our  historical  treasures  will  be  most  gratefully 
received,  properly  cared  for,  safely  guarded, 
catalogued,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  placed 
upon  it  The  cost  of  transportation  will  be 
paid  by  the  Association,  and  if  n^essary,  a 


however,  became  more  and  more  pressing,  and 
the  land  steadily  passed  out  of  cultivation,  the 
result  being  that  two  years  ago  the  district  de¬ 
voted  less  than  a  hundred  acres  to  the  raising 
of  the  plant,  the  proportion  of  imported  chico¬ 
ry  being  over  forty  tons  to  one  grown  at  home. 
— £ngl&h  Exchange. 


to  the  Dehra  Rajah’s  palace,  where  he  tried  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  gardener  ;  but  some  men, 
mounted  on  three  elephants,  assisted  by  spear¬ 
men,  drove  him  off.  He  then  returned  to  Bebi- 
pur,  where  he  tried  to  break  down  his  master’s 
bouse,  in  which  several  persons  had  taken 
refuge.  The  police  got  into  the  house  from  a 
back  window,  and  were  obliged  to  send  for  help 
to  the  Dehra  Rajah,  who  sent  three  elephants 
and  some  spearmen.  The  animal  received  two 
gun  shots  on  the  head  at  Bebipur,  which  how¬ 
ever  only  temporarily  drove  him  off.  He  was 


IFaminr’s  Bepartitinit 


ABOUT  BEES. 

Fragments  of  time  can  be  used  in  caring  for 
bees,  fragments  of  lumber  in  making  hives  and 
frames,  fragments  of  comb  for  wax,  and  every 
crop  of  honey  is  useful  for  the  bees,  if  not  for 
their  owner. 


THE  KIDDLE  OF  THE  SPHINX. 

The  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  is  at  length  on  the 
point  of  being  solved.  The  great  man-headed, 
lion-bodied  monument,  which  has  for  agea  been 


Sick-Headache, 

AND 


TABBANT'S  SELTZKB  APEBIENT 
as  Indispensable  an  addition  to  the 
Household  Medicine  Chest,  as  it  Is 


turn  to  the  range ;  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornstarch  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
and  one  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar  ;  stir  constant- 


that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  what  took  place.  I  refer  to  the  dis¬ 


able  that  when  the  statue  is  fully  brought  to 
light,  a  number  of  other  important  discoveries 


level  of  perfunctory  mediocrity,  A 
;b  aims  at  suppressing  individual 
in  the  avowed  interest  of  the  in- 


and  to  maintain  it,  not  only  is  all  outside  labor 
discriminated  against,  but  the  prospects  of  the 
coming  generation  are  deliberatelv  injured  by 
the  limitation  of  apprenticeship.  Founded  on 


me,  and  have  derived  much  benefit.  My  catarrh  I 
think  about  cured,  and  my  hearing  has  also  been  bene- 
Jlted,” 

A  physician  of  Shreveport,  La.,  says:  “Compound 
Oxygon  is  the  Ijest  remedy  I  have  found  for  my  trou- 


general  honey  market  by  the  presence  in  it  of 
even  a  small  quantity  of  wormy  honey,  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  good  prices.  It  aftects  the  purchas¬ 
er  in  two  ways:  First,  He  is  disgusted  with 


bed.  The  best  preparation  for  the  hands  at 
night  is  white  of  egg,  with  a  grain  of  alum  dis¬ 
solved  in  it.  “  Roman  toilet  paste  ”  is  merely 
white  of  egg,  barley  flour,  and  honey.  They 


to  such  extreme  issues  as  render  it  practically 
absurd  and  impossible,  or  rather  to  falsify  it  in 
the  most  serious  manner.  The  intention  of  the 
law  was  that  primary  instruction  should  be  neu- 


and  turned  upon  the  men  and  covered  them 
from  head  to  foot.  The  men  were  stung  se¬ 
verely,  and  one  of  them  has  since  been  confln- 
ed  to  his  bed.  His  injuries  are  serious. 


distribute  gratuitously  among  the  farmers,  fruit 
raisers  and  consumers  of  the  United  States 


gave  you  this  gt)od  mother ;  it  is  He  who  gave 
you  all  things ;  it  is  He  who  made  this  earth 


not  seen  anything  like  it.  Interesting  articles 
have  been  written  for  Life  and  Light,  called 


sion  families, 


was 


in  separate  pens  or  bins  on  the  steamers,  so  as 
to  insure  their  proper  delivery  in  New  York. 

The  change  of  gauge  on  the  Southern  raii- 
roads  has  opened  an  all-rail  route  without  trans¬ 
fer  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  shippers  will  be 


below,  strewn  deep  with  a  carpet  of  brown 
needles  and  empty  cones  that  have  silently 
dropped  in  the  course  of  long  years  overhead, 
and  are  slow  to  decay,  only  a  few  yellow  toad¬ 
stools  and  one  or  two  splendid  scarlet  mush¬ 
rooms  make  up  for  the  ^nful  dearth  of  vege¬ 
tation.  It  seems  as  if  the  balsamic  breath  of 


know  is  life  eternal.”  The  Girls’  School  keeps 
about  the  same  in  numbers  (sixty-flve)  every 
quarter.  Of  these  fifteen  are  boarders  living 
with  me.  The  day-school  for  Jewish  girls  has 
about  twenty-five  pupils  in  attendance.  Then 
there  are  Boys’  Schools  besides,  and  we  have 


used  by  one  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  who  was  chairman  of 
this  debate.  “  Since  immorality,”  he  said,  “  va¬ 
ries  according  to  the  age,  place,  and  degree  of 
civilization  of  a  nation,  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 


ally  being  exterminated  by  the  heavy  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  it,  and  by  the  irritating  manner  in 
which  the  excise  is  collected.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  an  area  of  no  less  than  a  thousand 
acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  York  alone  was 
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and  would  then  kill  as  many  of  the  inmates  as  in  the  eyes  of  British  people  in  Australia,  in 
he  could,  pursuing  others  who  tried  to  run  Scotland,  and  in  Canada.  The  Assemblies  of 
away.  He  mangled  the  corpses  terribly.  After  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  Presbyterian 
securing  a  victim  he  sometimes  returned  to  the  Church  of  Canada  have  earnestly  petitioned  the 
spot  to  see  if  life  was  extinct,  and  would  com-  Queen  to  save  the  islands  from  French  domina- 


coins,  implements  of  war,  official  documents, 
letters  and  papers  of  the  army,  manuscript  or 
printed  matter,  civil  or  militai’y  ;  old  china  or 
crockery  —  in  fact,  any  articles  of  ‘the  olden 
time,’  whether  of  little  value  or  much.  If  you 


Water.  Electric  and  husnian  Balbe  In  the  house,  Clrc 
lars  and  Information  on  application. 

E.  I.  rOBD,  M.D.,  Ihroprletor. 


.4  0.04  4  va-e.,  A-gJl 
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have  any  of  these  articles,  or  can  obtain  them  mence  mutilating  the  body  afresh.  He  carried  tion.  The  French  Premier  is  reported  to  have  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  at  NATURE’S  i?‘^hfon^dTuuc'«^'^M' 
from  your  friends,  you  will  confer  a  very  great  several  bodies  long  distances  and  threw  them  ordered  the  French  flag  to  be  taken  down  in  that  time  the  country  was  able  to  supply  fully  bab  ma^acturSd  ini844  for  uie  ui 


manufactured  In  1844  for  the  use  of 
the  pbrslclana  of  the  Metropolis. 
It  rapidly  supplanted  the  rlolent 
purgatives  then  In  vogue,  and  Is 
now  prescribed  by  Physicians,  and 
recommended  by  Druggists  every¬ 
where.  In  small  doses  It  Is  an 
efficient  antidote  tor  Nausea,  Sick 
Headache,  and  Sea  Sickness.  In 
larger  doses  It  tones  the  stomach 
and  gently  operates  upon  the  bow¬ 
els;  neutralising  the  111  effects  of 
Indiscretions  In  eating  or  drinking. 
Its  nest  portable  form.  Its  Inexpen- 
slvenees,  and  Its  prompt  acUon  ren- 


Rajah’s  three  elephants  and  men.— Pall  Mall  flrst 
Gazette.  Sinm 


awaiian  pastor  was  ordained  in  1849.  sands  of  the  desert,  is  now  being  rapidly 


tuem,  auu  uy  tue  ume  uie  oees  recover  ii^m  ^nd  with  due  regard  to  the  laws  Of  tne  lana,  ^OB.  Breakfast.— Try  these  waffles  for  break 
their  s^por.  they  know  nothmg  of  what  has  amj  that  it  shall  not  proceed  as  if  society  were  j^^t  or  lunch :  Pass  one  pint  of  warm,  soft 
happened.  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  hoii<.H  rico  thrmurh  n.  bIavp  and  add  to  it  » 


D.  A.  Jones  of  Beeton,  Canada,  uses  chloro-  reasonable  price  given  lor  any  aracie  oi  reai  uiuumiciy  captuicu  at  imuimcm  risa  uy  tuo  h<vangelical  Association,  will  be  of  interest.  The  more  than  half  buried  by  the  accumulating  nVCDCDCIl  to  the  Traveller’s  outfit,  sold  by 

form  in  introducing  queens.  He  is  very  sue-  historic  value.”  ^jahs  three  elephants  and  men.  Pall  Mall  flrgt  Hawaiian  pastor  was  ordained  in  1849.  sands  of  the  desert,  is  now  being  rapidly  UiurtltflWs  druggists  everywhere. _ 

cessful,  seldom  losing  a  queen  when  introduced  Gazette.  ^  ^  ^  _  Since  that  time  ninety-flve  Hawaiians  have  brought  to  light,  and  ere  long  one  of  the  most  ~~  ~ 

in  that  way.  He  puts  a  few  drops  of  chloro-  OEOANIZED  LABOR.  beenordained,  of  whom  thirty-eight  are  at  pres-  extraordinary  relics  of  Egyptian  civilization  Tf^TTlKT  n  A  A  Cl 

form  on  a  rag  or  sponge  in  the  smoker,  and  The  American  people  have  a  right  to  demand  ent  pastors  in  the  home  fleld,  and  nine  are  in  for-  will  be  once  more  visible  in  its  entirety.  The  a  x 

giving  a  few  puffe  in  at  the  entrance,  stupefies  that  when  labor  orranizes  it  shall  do  so  under  _  eign  service,  making  forty-seven  native  Hawal-  work  has  been  going  on  ever  since  January  Rrojidwav  New  York 

them,  and  by  the  time  the  bees  recover  from  and  with  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  Fow  Breakfast —Trv  these  waffles  for  break-  who  are  now  either  pastors  or  missionaries  last,  when— at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Maspero,  4«»w  a*  j, 

their  stupor,  they  know  nothing  of  what  has  and  that  it  shall  not  proceed  as  if  society  were  lunch:  Pass  one  pint  of  warm  soft-  ^  service.  Since  1852,  when  the  flret  the  chief  director  of  the  department  of  antiqul-  M  A IVTITT?  A 

happened.  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  boiled  rice  throueh  a  sieve  and  add  to  it  a  ^^'Waiisns  went  to  Micronesia  in  comply  with  ties  in  Egypt — the  French  public,  in  the  course  illUli  Jx  lu-ixli  U  xiAVl.  UXtJjXt 

While  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  dispo-  to  regulate  his  actions  according  to  his  indi-  gmall  teaspoonful  of  salt  one  tablespoonful  of  S^ow.Gulick,  and  Sturges,  not  less  than  of  a  few  hours,  subscribed  sufficient  funds  to 

sition  of  bees,  very  gentle  bees  can  be  easily  vidual  fancies.  What  the  public  have  most  to  snur  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bakinir  ^"''^enty-five  Sandwich  Islanders  have  gone  as  enable  the  work  of  excavation  to  bo  earned  to  *  t  1 1  n  i 

spoiled  by  careless  manipulation.  They  should  complain  of,  is  that  labor  organizations  ignore  powder  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eegs  to  a  *  Missionane^thirty-nine  of  them  males,  completion.  The  interest  of  such  news  for  llTl'nnTT.Rr  Ilf  IiRRituRr  BOOuS 

always  be  smoked  gently,  and  complete  con-  the  ikws,  undertake  to  import  principles  antag-  frJth.  ^at  tL  volk^  of  theX^  thirty-six  females.  The  total  sum  contributed  Egj’ptologists  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  re-  ilUpUllbi  Ul  liBdlUdl  DUUU5. 

trol  had  over  them,  it  will  be  much  better  for  onistic  to  them,  employ  their  power  in  illegiti-  |i„bt  as  possible,  and  mix  with  three  gills  of  «i7o  membered  that  the  last  time  ^e  S^nx  was  j-ine  English  style  SEAL,  ALLIGATOR,  and 

both  bees  and  operator  ;  but  these  qualities  mate  ways,  and  do  this  with  an  air  of  complete  mixture  into  the  rice  and  flour,  Jor^trihn^/i  sands  was  by  King  Thothmes  j^^ssiA  LEATHER  TRAVELLING  and  SHOP- 

canbebred  in,  until  the  bees  are  greatly  im-  innocence,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  ounce  of  melted  butter.  Add  the  ®o*i^^pute(l  by  native  Hawaiian  churchy,  the  ly,,  fifteen  centuries  before  Chnst,  or  about  pArm  FinncmHED  BAGS  for  Ladies’ 

proved  as  regards  gentleness,  also  combining  the  older  trades  unions  are  not  above  resort-  frothed  whites.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together  by  foreign  churches  and  individ^ls  3400  years  ago.  Scholars,  in  fact,  are  of  opin-  ,  „  ‘  ,  t  atitf«’  AX^n 

good  honey  gathering  qualities.  ing  to  the  boycott,  and  they  seek  to  maintain  a  pour  into  the  waffle-iron  baking  a  delicate  Islan^.  The  contributions  of  the  Ha-  ion  that  the  Sphinx  is  the  oldest  monument  in  aad  Gentlemen  s  use.  LAD  E&  . 

T«  ova:*  moi***  moTionolv  which  is  a  wroncr  to  labor  in  the  rru^  k«.  ™oii  churches  for  all  purposes  from  the  begin-  the  world.  It  appears,  in  any  case,  to  have  BONNET  TRUNKS  for  American  and  European 


Bsful,  seldom  losing  a  queen  when  introduced  Ciazette.  ^  ^  ^  _  Since  that  time  ninety-five  Hawaiians  have  brought  to  light,  and  ere  long  one  of  the  most 

that  way.  He  puts  a  few  drops  of  chloro-  OEOAHIZED  LABOR.  been  ordained,  of  whom  thirty-eight  are  at  pres-  extraordinary  relics  of  Egyptian  civilization 

rm  on  a  rag  or  sponge  in  the  smoker,  and  The  American  people  have  a  right  to  demand  ent  pastors  in  the  home  fleld,  and  nine  are  in  for-  will  be  once  more  visible  in  its  entirety.  The 

ving  a  few  puffs  in  at  the  entrance,  stupefies  that  when  labor  organizes  it  shall  do  so  under  _  service,  making  forty-seven  native  Hawal-  work  has  been  going  on  ever  since  January 

em,  and  by  the  time  the  bees  recover  from  and  with  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  For  Breakfast —Trv  these  waffles  for  break-  who  are  now  either  pastors  or  missionaries  last,  when— at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Maspero, 

eir  stupor,  they  know  nothing  of  what  has  and  that  it  shall  not  proceed  as  if  society  were  ,_t  or  lunch  •  Pass  one  oint  of  warm  soft-  ^  B,cU\e  service.  Since  1852,  when  the  first  the  chief  director  of  the  department  of  antiqul- 

ippened.  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  boiled  rice  through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  it  a  ®®'Waiians  went  to  Micronesia  in  comply  with  ties  in  Egypt— the  French  public,  in  the  course 

While  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  dispo-  to  regulate  his  actions  according  to  his  indi-  gmafl  teaspoonful  of  salt  one  tablespoonful  of  Snow.Gulick,  and  Sturges,  not  less  than  of  a  few  hours,  subscribed  sufficient  funds  to 

don  of  bees,  very  gentle  bees  can  be  easily  vidual  fancies.  What  the  public  have  most  to  flour  sifted  with  two  teasDoonfuls  of  baking  Sandwich  Islanders  have  gone  as  enable  the  work  of  excavation  to  bo  earned  to 

toiled  hv  cArcIcRfl  maninnlatinn.  Thev  should  comolain  of.  is  that  labor  orcranizations  ignore  »  -^oreign  Missionani®,  thirty-nine  Of  them  males,  completion.  The  interest  of  such  news  for 


can  be  bred  in,  until  the  bees  are  greatly  im-  innocence,  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  „jjd  add  an  ounce  of  melted  butter  Add  the  ®°*^^^}t>ute(l  by  native  Hawaiian  churchy,  the  IV.,  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  or  about 
proved  as  regards  gentleness,  also  combining  the  older  trades  unions  are  not  above  resort-  frothed  whites  Mix  all  thoroughlv  together  churches  and  indiyid^ls  3400  years  ago.  Scholars,  in  fact,  are  of  opin¬ 
goodhoneygathering  qualities.  ing  to  the  boycott,  and  they  seek  to  maintain  a  and  pour  into  the  waffle-iron,  baking  a  delicate  ^h^'t  yhe  Sphinx  is  the  yild^t  monument  in 


PING  BAGS. 


good  honey  gathering  qualities.  ing  to  the  boycott,  and  they  seek  to  maintain  a  oj-fl  uour  into  the  waffle-iron  baking  a  delicate  Islands.  The  contributions  of  the  Ha-  ion  that  the  Sphinx  is  the  oldest  monument  in  aad  Gentlemen  s  use. 

In  New  ^land  there  are  few  apiaries  main-  monopoly  which  is  a  wrong  to  labor  in  the  “own  Th^waffl^-fron  E  Zrso^r  ef  Sn  ^ ^ 

tained  inde^dent  of  some  other  calling,  but  aggregate.  They  put  too  much  stre^  on  nght,  gi eased,  and  filled  two-thirds  fuU  with  the  mix-  SSI’aToS  aWLl^nw^ken  oiS  or  chiselled  out  of  the  rock  more  travel, 

the  interest  in  apiculture  has  increased  won-  and  too  little  upon  duties.  The  modem  trades  «818,270.35.  This  reiMDrd  should  awaken  our  than  fortj-flve  centuries  before  the  Christian  st  A  TP  ROOM  TJ 

derfully  within  the  last  few  years.  Bees  have  unionist  is  a  man  very  sure  to  know  what  is  due  chocolate  Pudding— This  is  a  favorite  pud-  ^erS'^®  stimulate  our  faith.— Missionary  era  and  therefore  about  64M  years  ago-  rugS  etc.,  fo 

been  introduced  one  hive,  two  hives  at  a  time,  to  himself  from  his  employer  He  is  not  so  ^  Ch^^J^at^^ding.^  Thte  te^a  fa^^^^  Herald.  -  ThtwS®  - 

on  many  New  England  farms.  This  was  done  sure  to  recognize  what  is  due  to  his  employer  ®  growth  •  Half  a  cake  of  choco-  aw  TNTmnrTTVE  scene  niore  th^  i80  feet  loi^.  The  cars 

osten8iblv“toDl^e  the  bovs”to  keep  them  from  himself.  Trades  unionism  certainly  has  ®  AH  INSTRUCTIVE  SCENE.  of  the  human-shaped  head  are  about  six  feet  — - 

at  home^  It  succeeded  and^not  onlv  pleased  not  done  much  to  promote  conscientiousness  broken  in  one  quart  of  milk  and  p^  on  ^  scene  has  just  taken  place  m  our  Municipal  from  top  to  bottom,  the  other  features  being  in  /jpllinllB]* 
the  bovs!  but  the  old  tolks  too.  and  excellence  in  the  performance  of  work.  Council  in  Paris,  so  characteristic  of  the  attitude  proportion  The  learned  explorers  lyho  are  en-  J 


STATEROOM  TRUNKS,  CHAIRS, 
RUGS,  etc.,  for  the  Steamers. 


the  boys,  but  the  old  folks  too.  exceii^ 

The  notion  that  bees  injure  grapes  by  punc- 
turing  the  skin  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  the  ^  ^  „v,ip 
juice,  should  receive  a  final  quietus  in  the  ex- 
periments  of  N.  W.  McLane,  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Apicultural  Station  at  Auro-  _ . 


ferior  workmen,  can  have  no  other  effect. 


tt  I.,  j  o.,  ..  11  11  1  oi  u  ..4  iciiui  nomiiic,  vex.  xxo  vxxxxi^x  i-xxcct  A  lyoatil  thick  ;  remoy^e  from  the  fire,  and  flavor  to  the  rules  which  should  regulate  the  choice  of  reUc  of  the  oldest  human  civilization  cannot  fail 

the  Unit^  Stat^  Apicultural  Station  at  Auro-  which  discourages  enthusiasm  in  the  ^  baking  books  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris,  to  form  a  more  attractive  sight  than  ever  to  all 

ra.  Ill.,  the  results  of  which  were  publwhed  m  employ 4  lest  it  should  lead  the  employer  to  j.  three  eggs  to  a  These  schools  are  unfortunately  under  the  con-  visitors  to  the  land  of  the  Nile. — LondonStand- 

full  in  the  offl^l  r^orts  of  the  United  Stat^  put  his  standing  too  high  and  expect  too  much,  stiff  froth,  and  add  a  little  sugar;  cover  the  trol  of  the  Municipal  Council,  which  has  a  fanat-  ard. 

Agricultural  Department,  and  which  showed  F  debasing  in  its  influence.  It  may  pudding  with  the  meri^ue,  and  set  leai  horror  of  all  religion.  The  Council  notonly 

that  even  the  thinnest  skinned  varieties  of  _ _ _ L  .  „  ..  k„4  n-  «oti  rir.  m  the  oven  until  a  light  brown.  Serve  cold.  ,,0™  hni  nhnaoa  Go  o 


me  oven  unui  a  iigiu  orown.  »erve  com.  yges  but  abuses  its  authority.  For  instance,  a 
How  TO  Keep  the  Hands  Soft. — A  little  am-  few  years  ago,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining 


SB,  ambition,  and  individualism.  monia  or  borax  in  the  water  you  wash  your  the  great  principle  of 

Most  schemes  of  socialism  seek  to  reverse  all  hands  with,  and  that  water  just  lukewarm,  will  whole  service  of  the 


tnat  even  tne  minnest  sKinnea  varmues  01  (or  a  larger  number,  but  it  can  do  in  me  oven  until  a  iigiit  orown.  »erve  com.  uses  but  abuses  its  authority.  For  instance,  a  Re«foration  of  Hearing. 

grapes  were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  bees  un-  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  excellence,  faithful-  How  to  Keep  the  Hands  Soft. — A  little  am-  few  years  ago,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  D®  y®n  hear  well  ?  If  not,  It  will  be  Interestini?  to 

der  all  circumstances,  unless  previously  rup-  pegg  ambition,  and  individualism.  monia  or  borax  in  the  water  you  wash  your  the  great  principle  of  religious  neutrality  in  the 

.  Most  schemes  of  socialism  seek  to  reverse  all  hands  with,  and  that  water  just  lukewarm,  will  whole  service  of  the  State,  after  having  torn  A  geWman  In  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  had  for  a 

The  absolute  importance  of  great  care  in  processes  of  evolution  in  order  to  find  keep  the  skin  clean  and  soft.  A  little  oatmeal  down  the  crosses  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  few  months  used  Compound  Oxygen,  wrote  as  follows : 
fumigating  comb  honey  with  sulphur  before  equal  subsistence  for  the  underserving  and  the  mixed  with  the  water  will  whiten  the  hands,  cemeteries,  it  went  on  to  remove  all  the  cruci-  “^y  'eft  ear  had  always  been  to  me  a  useless  organ, 

marketing  it,  is,  says  a  writer,  not  duly  appre-  deserving,  for  the  incapable  and  the  capable.  Many  people  use  glycerine  on  their  hands  when  fixes  which  from  time  immemorial  have  hung  Ji^ne  “Lth“Sgh  Tomeriy'^l  ha^bel^f  unXe^^^ 

dated  by  the  average  bee  keeper.  Could  some  (or  the  lazy  and  the  industrious,  for  the  stupid  they  go  to  bed,  wearing  gloves  to  keep  the  bed-  in  the  schools,  and  consigned  them  to  some  ataninthntesr.lamiwwabletohearinitmoredis- 

of  these  last  see  their  honey  after  it  had  been  and  the  bright,  for  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous,  ding  clean  ;  but  glycerine  makes  some  skins  lumber-room.  The  action  taken  by  the  Council  tinctly  than  in  my  right  ear.” 

on  the  market  for  a  few  months,  they  would  be  t„  trades  unionism  monopoly  is  the  chief  object,  harsh  and  red.  These  people  should  rub  their  in  relation  to  public  instruction,  is  far  more  seri-  A  patient  at  Indhmapolis,  Ind.,  writes :  “  I  have 

_ LI—  J2 _ Axxxj  4.u^  xu  iaoivalo  ***  ^  j  j  9  _ ^  ..L  ,1 _ „_4 _ *1  * _ 1 _  4 _ •  _  Tx  1  ^  *  1  .1  _  •-1-  _ a.„_isa__  used  three-fourths  of  the  romnoiind  Otvitpu  vnn  aixnf 


what  he  has  bought  Second,  He  is  afraid  to  organizations  inevitably  resolve  them-  say  it  was  used  by  the  Komans  in  olden  time.  tral.  The  idea  was  simply  to  exclude  the  teach-  severe  catarrh  trouble,  which  kt^^me  awa^^^ 

buy  more.  Comb  honey  in  which  the  bee  moth  ggives  into  close  corporations,  and  have  de-  Anyway,  it  is  a  first-rate  thing ;  but  it  is  a  ing  of  any  creed,  so  that,  for  example,  a  child  My  defective  hearing  has  been  very  much  imprwed, 

eggs  are  present,  if  not  sold  and  consumed  at  veloped  a  rapacity  of  their  own  which  is  inter-  mean,  sticky  sort  of  stuff  to  use,  and  does  not  of  Protestant  parents  should  not  be  taiiglit  ““d  my  luug  trouble  promises  to  be  a  thing  of  the 

once,  loses  75  per  cent,  of  its  value,  if  not  all  of  (ering  seriously  with  production  and  industry  1  do  the  work  any  better  than  oatmeal.  The  Catholic  tenets,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  a  gentleman  in  Mninn.  Tnwn  .<  r- 

it,  and  not  only  does  it  suffer  this  depreciation,  generally.— Atlantic  Monthly.  roughest  and  hardest  liands  can  be  made  soft  child  of  Catliolic  parents  should  not  hear  the  pound  Oxygen  bus  improved  my  general  health  ^The 

but  other  honey  drops  in  price,  through  per-  _  |  and  white  in  a  month’s  time  by  doctoring  them  faith  of  his  parents  impugned  in  the  school  to  periodical  cUtacks  of  deafness  are  not  so  frequent,  nor 

haps  nothing  else  but  sympathy,  as  they  call  totttt  FTrAuftRATTnu  a  little  at  bedtime.  All  the  tools  you  need  are  which  they  sent  him.  This  did  not  imply  that  so  long  continued.’’^ 

it  in  the  markets;  that  is,  through  the  fear  fruit  evaporation.  jn  nail-brush,  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  a  box  of  the  master  of  the  school  was  under  any  prohi-  ,  A  Virginia  physician  writes:  “Afj/ m/e  bus  been  for 

hnvArfl  havA  t.hnt.  flomp  of  t.hp  othpr  hnnev  is  in  At  the  June  nieetinCT  of  fruit  izrowers  at  nowfiprpfl  homv.  ami  a  lit.t.lp  flim  whit,!*  nanrl  t.r>  Klfmn  frtcnaolr  n.rvrl  r\f  TTia  frf\r\r\naaa  nnrl  TTiq  y  years  Ueai  in  one  ear,  and  under 


it,  and  not  only  does  it  suffer  this  depreciation,  generally.— Atlantic  Montlily, 

but  other  honey  drops  in  price,  through  per-  _ 

haps  nothing  else  but  sympathy,  as  they  call  fvapoeatton 

it  in  the  markets ;  that  is,  through  the  fear  FRUIT  EyAFORATION. 

buyers  have,  that  some  of  the  other  honey  is  in  At  the  J une  meeting  of 
the  same  condition.  .  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  opinion  ’ 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  via  LONOONDERRY. 

ETHIOPIA... July  17.  61  A.  M.  1  ANCHORIA.July  34, 11  A.  M 
DEVONIA _ July  31,  61  A.  M.  |  FURNE88IA...Aug.  7,  Noon. 

Cabin  Pnscage,  $43  and  $55,  Second  Clnss,  930* 

‘joint  express  service, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamer  ••  CITY  OF  ROME ’’...sails  Wednesday,  July  31. 

Steamer  “AMERICA”. . sails  Wednesday,  Aug.  4. 

And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upwards.  Second  Class,  $35, 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

aSlTDEXlSOlT  BROTHEES,  Agents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

or  LIVING  TBUTBS  FOB  BEAD  AND  BEABT, 

,  By  John  Ba  Gough,' 

Hit  lift  and  erownlnff  Itta  work,  brim  fnU  of  thrltltof  Inttr- 
Mt.  humor  and  pathoa.  Bright,  pure,  and  good,  full  oi 
*‘Uughterand  teara.’*  it «•!<«  at tiaAiio  «ri.  To  it  ia  add^ 
the  Ufa  and  Death  of  Mr.  GonaA,  br  Rer.  LTMAN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  1000  Agent!  Wanteo^Hen  and  women.  $10# 
to  OOOO  a  month  made.  fj:^Diatane%  no  kindrane*  aa  W# 
give  Extra  T«rm»  and  Pag  /y«toAi9.  Write  for  circulm  |g 
» Ae  Be  WORTHiMCITON  A  CO.,  Bnriford,  Cmk. 


borax  and  a  little  fine  white  sand  to  bition  to  speak  of  God,  of  His  goodness,  and  His  thtuieoUhe  Oxy^r^n  now  hTarl^^^^^^ 


In  mo 
hives  afi 
an  hour 
allowed 


ame  condition.  .  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  opinion  was  prevalent  that  j  rub  the  stains  off,  or  a  cut  of  lemon,  which  will  holy  laws,  so  long  as  he  did  not  attempt  any  “  Compound  Oxygen,  Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Re¬ 

moving  bees  keep  them  confined  to  their  evaporated  fruit  was  bound  to  obtain  and  hold  ,  do  even  better :  for  the  acid  of  the  lemon  will  theological  definitions.  The  law  was  thus  un-  suits,’  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  gives  a  full  and  In- 
1  after  they  arrive  at  their  new  home  until  the  highest  position  in  public  favor.  Not  only  ^  clean  anything.  Manicures  use  acids  in  the  derstood  by  the  higher  Council  of  Public  In- 

)ur  or  so  4fore sunset,  when  they  may  be  ^  superior  in  appearance,  in  shop;  but  the  lemon  is  quite  as  good,  and  is  struction,  which  recognized  in  the  programme  S  of  Ss chronic 

red  to  take  a  flight.  Close  the  hives  be-  flavor.  In  healthfulness  and  in  keeping  proper-  not  poisonous,  while  the  acids  are.— New  York  it  drew  up  the  religious  basis  of  all  morality  in  to  any  address  on  appliculion,  either  personally  or  by 


Three  months’  treatment  for  50c.  Piso’s  Remedy  for 


evaporated  fruit  superior  in  appearance,  in  shop ;  but  the  lemon  is  quite  as  good,  and  is  struction,  which  recognized  in  the  programme  cured  of  varirsThron™^ 

flavor,  in  healthfulness  and  in  keeping  proper-  not  poisonous,  while  the  acids  are. — New  York  it  drew  up  the  religious  basis  of  all  morality  in  to  any  address  on  appliculion,  either  personally  or  by 

tieSj  but  it  commands  a  much  higher  price;  Analyst.  the  broadest  sense.  This  the  Municipal  Conn-  letter,  to  Drs.  Stabkex  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  street, 

ordinary  dried  apples  are  worth  from  two  to  •  '  ^  cilof  Paris,  the  zealous  guardian  of  free  thought,  I’l^He'delphia,  Pa.  _ 

two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  evaporated  -IFlirtfRIt.  cannot  endorse.  Hence  it  burst  into  a  storm  Three  months’  treatment  for  50c.  Piso’s  Remedy  for 

apples  from  eight  to  ten  cents.  Common  dried  jT  il  q(  indignation  the  other  day,  when  it  discover-  Catarrh.  Sold  by  druggists. 

peaches  are  worth  from  three  to  five  cents,  evap-  _  _  _  _  ed  in  a  little  manual  in  use  in  the  schools  of 

orated  from  18  to  22  cents.  Ezra  Arnold,  the  Italy. — Count  Enrico  di  Campello  writes  to  Paris  some  faint  traces  of  a  belief  in  Gofl  The  ^ 

Illinois  fruit  grower,  presented  drawing  and  the  Eecord  announcing  the  relapse  of  Mgr.  irony’ of  the  thing  is  that  the  manual  in  ques- 

specifications  of  a  cheap  evaporator  made  and  ,  Sayarese,  who  it  is  said  has  been  won  over  by  tion  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  advanced  “I^^iSHAN^o^fEc^sL  mNiIi^r 

used  by  himself  with  which  he  has  had  better  a  rich  offer  from  the  Vatican.  It  haying  been  philosophers  of  the  freethinking  school-M.  offlc^mi  cL™  st 

success  than  with  the  more  expensive  dry  houses  insinuated  tliat  he  h  msolf  miglit  also  make  Fouillee,  lecturer  in  the  higher  normal  school  contribuuon.  Se  nee^^ 


fore  morning,  and  open  again  next  evening.  but  it  commands  a  much  higher  price ;  Analyst. 

Allow  the  1^  to  take  short  flights  in  this  way  ordmary  dned  apples  are  worth  from  two  to 

for  three  days ;  after  which  they  will  have  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  evaporated 

quite  forgotten  their  old  stands.  Be  careful  to  appl^  from  eight  to  ten  cents.  Common  dried 

give  them  plenty  of  air  while  confined  ;  and  if  peachy  are  worth  from  three  to  five  cents,  evap- 

fheiT  wnnt  food  crivc  t.hfim  vfirv  thin  svriiD.  or  orated  from  18  to  22  cents.  Ezra  Arnold,  the  Italy.- 


or  luuiy  jears  ueai  in  one  ear,  and  under  flAlTL'IIinir  imiTII  liTlTnCimMliMiimi 

Be.  COmaVlTlVt  IiWESTMhfilS. 

suits,’  is  the  title  of  a  work  which  gives  a  full  and  In-  C!  A  'PTJ'T  V  A  XTIV 

teresting  explanation  o(  whnl  may  appear  mysterious  fSArJliXi  Ax>  1.1  iTlvwlXX. 

about  this  remedy  and  also  gives  letters  from  patients  SOUB  AS  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  OR  U  S  BONDS 

cured  of  various  chronic  diseases.  It  is  furnished  free  i  **''“*'  UVIIOUIjO  UU  U.  Gi  JJU11UO 

to  any  address  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  Addrcss  Central  Dlinois  Financial  Asfencv, Jacksonville, III. 
letter,  to  Drs.  Stabkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  street, - - — - - - - 


thev  want  food,  give  them  very  thin  syrup,  or  oraiea  iroiii  lo  to  ooum.  aiiiuiu,  tne  i  ataly.— a^ouiu,  r.iirico  ui  A^uinpeiio  writes  to  Pari8,8ome  faint  traces  of  a  belief  in  God.  The 

rather,  sweetened  water.  Some  authorities  say  Uhaois  fruit  grower,  presented  drawing  and  the  Eecord  announcing  the  relapse  of  Mgr.  irony  of  the  thing  is  that  the  manual  in  ques- 
that  simply  placing  a  board  reclining  against  specifications  of  a  cheap  evaporator  made  and  ,  Sayarese,  who  it  is  said  has  been  won  over  by  tion  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  advanced 
the  hive  front  after  it  is  set  on  its  new  stand,  used  by  himself  with  which  he  has  had  better  a  rich  offer  from  the  Vatican.  It  having  been  philosophers  of  the  freethinking  school-M. 
will  cause  the  bees  to  mark  its  altered  appear-  success  than  with  the  more  expensive  dry  houses  insinuated  that  he  himself  might  also  make  Fouillee,  lecturer  in  the  higher  normal  school 
ance  and  to  return  to  it  without  any  further  and  evaporators.  He  evaporated  apples  in  two  his  submission,  he  protests  against  the  insinua-  in  which  the  professors  for  our  colleges  are 
precaution  being  necessary;  but  as  we  have  hours,  strawberries  in  three  hours,  peaches  in  tion,  and  says,  “  Having  renounced  the  Church  trained.  Any  words  of  mine  would  fall  to  do 
known  this  plan  to  fail  in  one  or  two  cases,  we  two  hours  cherries  in  two  hours,  corn  in  tvvo  .  of  Rome,  in  lyhich  I  lield  a  high  position  as  justice  to  the  scene  wlien  M.  Fouillee  was 
are  unable  to  recommend  it.  hours,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  proportionately  Canon  of  tlie  Vatican  Basilica  (Cathedral),  for  anathematized  in  the  Council.  I  lay  before 

Twf  PROPosFn  Sahara  Sf.a  -Peonle  in  Amer-  evaporator  is  a  marvel  of  simpli-  the  simple  purpose  of  embracing  the  pure  Gos-  your  readers  a  verbatim  report  of  what  tran- 

IHE  moposED  SAHARA  BEA.  ^eopic  m  Amer  excellence,  and  can  bo  made  by  any  pel  of  Christ,  I  desire  to  dedicate  my  humble  soiled  • 

have  greatly  oyerestima^  the  extent  of  one  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  By  its  use  millions  powers  to  the  reformation  of  the  Italian »  hurch,  “Last  Mondav  the  venerable  doctors  and 

£hw?d^e?Un  iSorthe™Mrtea  of  dollars  can  be  saved  the  producer  and  con-  and  by  God’s  grace  I  will  continue  to  the  end  pontiffs  of  this  sacred  college  being  gathered 

freJeSt  p^;?r  th^intenLn  ?Sfes'that  d^riarg^q^iaotUies  oHruE  am  i  J  n  ^  Tb  i  4  4-  4  4i  I”  solemn  session^  one  of  them  drew 

to  take  the  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  on  S' fn  too  o^  destruction  of  the  attention  to  a  little  book  which  was  doing  imich 

the  east  coast  of  Tunis  into  Algeria,  tliere  fill-  “t  ohl  fiLh  on^  low  nrice  Sid  '  (iuartei;-in  Rome  has  al-  harm  among  young  people.  Its  title  was  ‘  Pre- 

intr  aovoral  dpnrfissions  of  D-reatpr  or  leas  extent  at  the  Old  fasnionea  low  pnce,  wnen  tney  couiG  ready  assumed  such  dimensions  that  tins  scene  niier  livre  de  lecture  et  d’lnstructioii  pour 

fo?  the  benefit  of  commefee  and  agriculture.  ^SXte  fiStim?ra?Scrfru?t^a^^^^  '  f  suffering  looks  now  like  renfaut.’  Tlie  censor,  wlio  held  it  open  in  his 

The  entire  nren  to  he  overflowed  aeeordinc  to  fvaporate  five  times  as  mucn  iruit,  and  sen  it  ^  vast  rum,  only  tlie  synagogues  are  yet  stand-  hand,  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  bring  himself 

tile  ci?il  enirineer  who  has  the  matter  in  charge.  ing,  and  will  remain  so  until  some  other  build-  to  read  the  flrst  extracts,  so  shocking  and  of- 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  ol  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  ol  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  tor  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


fo?  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  TiVnes  as  much  ‘  suiiermg  iooks  now  iikc  i  eniuui.  ir  e  censor,  wiio  neiu  it  open  n  ms 

The  entire  nren  to  he  overflowed  accordinc  to  fvaporate  n\e  times  as  mucn  iruit,  and  sen  it  ^  vast  rum,  only  tlie  synagogues  are  yet  stand-  hand,  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  bring  himself 

,  ...  .  u  u  *44  *  I  for  five  times  as  much  per  pound.  There  incr  and  will  remain  so  until  some  otlier  build-  to  road  the  first  extracts  so  shockintr  and  of- 

the  civil  engineer  who  has  the  matter  in  charge,  tnmilies  in  the  eitiea  that  can  at  times  “'h.  anu  win  remain  so  until  some  otiier  ouiia  to  read  tne  nrst  extracts,  so  snocKing  anci  or 

will  be  ab^t  3100  square  miles,  less  than  half  thpnX  ®h  4*4"^*"'^  'ml  “i®™’  whmh  will  be  fensive  would  they  be  to  the  faith  of  the  pious 

4he  nren  of  Tjiire  tlntario  When  the  market  IS  glutted,  Duy  iruit  lor  less  done  in  a  short  time.  The  Jews  of  Tunn  made  assembly.  He  asked  pardon  for  having  to  read 

„  ,  „  u  1-  f  ..  Hit..  44.11.44.  than  the  cost  of  production,  andwith  an  evap-  no  mistake  in  electing  Cavour  to  Parliament  in  such  utterances  of  folly  in  their  hearing.  Then 

Fred.  Hopkins,  who  lives  four  or  fie  mil^  orator  prepare  m  a  few  days  sufficient  fruit  for  1853.  The  unification  of  Italy,  of  which  he  was  in  an  angry  voice  he  went  on,  ‘  This  is  what  is 
from  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  tried  to  a  year’s  consumption,  and  at  one-tenth  the  ^  chief  instrument,  has  wonderfully  advanced  being  taught  to  our  children  : 
g^  a  swarm  of  be^  into  a  hive  the  other  day,  usual  expenditure.  Mr.  Arnold  said  he  did  not  ■  their  standing  and  freedom  of  action.  Q.  Towards  whom  have  you  duties? 

when  they  started  for  the  wooefe.  Their  course  intend  to  make  or  sell  evaporators,  and  would  ij..ho.4  nho44.h..4.o  »  .......4.4  First,  towards  God. 


HIRES’  improved  root  befr. 

—  Packages.  35  cents.  Makes  6  gallons  of  a  do- 
llclous,  sparkling,  and  wholesome  beverage.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mall  on  reei-lpt  of  '2.5  cents. 

C.  E.  HIRES,  48  N.  Delaware  Ave.,_Phlladelphla,’Pa. 

Through  the 

Iw  W  El ^9  I  Sound  and  Iteliable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

L*W«ENCE.  KM. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $280,000. 

Carafblly  Selected  Flret  Mortcafe  Farm  Loans,  payabla 
Im  N.  T.  UnrlraUcd  faclUtlee.  Abeolote  fatlefttetlom. 
Ten  years*  eiperience.  Noloeeee.  Refer  to  Third  Mali 
Bank.N.T,  Cityt  National  Bank,  Lawrence,  Kan.f  aa4 
hundrade  of  Inveetor*.  Send  fur  pamphlet  forme  and  fOU 
information.  Rraack  Oflieee  la  N.  T.  City,  Albany  ft 
rhlL  5eY.  Oftee,  lt4  B*waj.  C.  C.  Hint  ft  Bom,  Agftk 

6£\y  FIRST  MORTCACE 

^  FARM  LOANS 

^  \J  in  OHIO  and  INDIANA.  ’Thi* 
is  the  best  Corn  and  Wheat  region  In  U.  S. 
1123.(KNMNNi  bus.  are  raised  nnnuallv.  They  have 
L>een  settled  nearly  80 years,  sotnnt  improve- 
monts  are  far  advimcM  over  newer  StatM. 
Over  100  milf^  of  railmad  in  each  connt.v  in  which  we 
loan,  ninkins  GurttecuritieH  We  have  placed 

over  ljil3.<)0KM>00  without  Ioph  in  thef<e  necuriti^ 
Over  4d  years*  residence  here.  Write  for  full  partica- 
lars  to  J.  DICKINNO.N  A:  CO.,  Ulohmond,  Imd. 


Sd°“’a’wptirbftKi"gS'hey™d  3  ^  y^SFo^oviog  Him  and  thank- 

S  ^ Ho  saya  that  mg  H.m  ?  _  Clnldren,  thoro _»  Bome  ono  who  «.«m. 


Q,  Towards  whom  have  you  duties?  riurkK  a  Taitv  * 

A,  First,  towards  God.  .  .  .  LKRA  INFANTUM. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  ioving  Him  and  thank- 


TflE  SAFEST  FOOD  IH  SnMMF.R 

For  Vonng  or  Delicate  Children. 

A  Sure  Preventive  of 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

It  has  been  the  poslUve  means  of  saving  many  lives 


6°lo  7%.  8% 

The  Amerlenn  Investment  Comunny,  Ineo^ 

pornieil  iimler  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  StooK 
of  SI, 000,0410.  Succeeillnp  Ormsiv  Broi  *  0^ 
EmmeliburK,  Iowa,  Ormibt,  Cldtr  A  Co.,  MltchelL 
Dakota.  OBMSBr.  Orates  A  Co.,  Huron,  DakotR.  Mm- 
ers  and  Mortaane  Broken,  offer  Guaranteed 
gagi-s.  Debenture  and  Rchool  Bonds.  Their  Demand  In¬ 
vestment  CertlflcaU'R  drawing  S  per  cent,  are  aUracUv* 
for  parties  with  funds  Idle  for  a  short  time.  XfOMttr 
experience.  Write  for  pemphlet, 

llame  Offloe,  Emmetsbars,  Iowa. 

New  York  Ufflee,  ISO  Naisaa  St 


It  contains  no  unchanged  starch  and  no  Cane  Sugar,  aud 
thereiore  does  not  cause  sour  stomach,  irritation,  or  Irreg¬ 
ular  bowels. 

It  la  the  Most  Noarlehlng,  the  Most  Palatable, 
the  Most  Economical,  or  all  Prepared  Poods. 


THE  niHOSPITABLE  FIRE  TREE. 

A  pine  wood  is  one  of  the  loneliest  scenes  in 


corapiere  lllUSMatou  tux  u.uamg  uixu  :  ..  publishing  in  that  upon  which  we  live  ;  it  is  God -  the  Mo.t  Economical,  oF’all  Prepared  Poods.  ’ 

using  this  ^  thA  joumal,  which  are  literal  transcriptions  of  con-  I  know  notliing  ;  but  I  should  like  to  <=enis,  bo  cents,  and  ii.  send  for 

proposition  was  ^cepted,  and  the  following  ^ersations  held  (the  real  names  being  disguis-  learn,  to  become  good,  to  love  God  with  all  my 

U!l,searc.a^^  o,  the  Fruit  ^rk-'^uSThU  IsTof  ”tL' ‘  ^  WELLS.  BICHABDBON  4  CO.,  B.r.i.gtun,  Tt 


3a,ooo 

BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

1826. 


MENEELY  &  OOMPANT, 
WEST  TROY.  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

ForChurckve  Schools,  exc.  alto  Cbimss 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


a.  UllXC  T.t_>V/V4  40  vruc  I.44C  It-TUClltTOV  DVOXIOO  114  ,  .  4  r,  a  r.  if ....  K..  n..4X.»-  blXC  WUXIL.  gRllU  IXllB  lO  XXtJL  LXXL;  UXllV  XliaCX.'  ~  I -/I’*  y  O*"" -'4'-4,  44... 

nature,  not  merely  as  regards  the  intrusion  of  where  results  are  appearing,  though  it  may  be  ‘‘  Upon  this  the  most  fervent  of  our  free- 

any  other  living  thing.  Nothing  breaks  up  its  uni-  '^®‘^  ^^®v.^a4iX  Xq4  iihr04lt.4Jfd.vTX  unattended  by  revival  influences.  Miss  Mont-  thinkers  shouted  ‘  Blasphemy !  ’  and  if  they 

formity  and  monotony.  It  has  none  of  the  rich  1”.  ®,?tnd^oi..’f»  ArnnirulTr^u  gomery  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  writes  on  the  7th  did  not  rend  their  garments,  it  was  because 

variety  of  life  that  characterizes  other  woods,  tions  for  maurng  ana  u  g  iruit  e\ap-  owing  to  illness  in  the  other  mis-  this  is  not  now  the  custom.  One  of  tliem  stood 


The  seasons  themselves  make  no  impression  «™u,r  can  ue  uoiuxu^u  o^- 

upon  it,  for  it  is  dressed  in  perennial  gr^n.and  r.®^>'yvXi.-  /  ^  4 

it  relates  its  shade  alike  in  Summer’s  heat  and  Ohio  ;  enclosing  stamps  for  return  pos- 


On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Mr.  Arnold  for  his  valuable  gift  to  the  Associ- 


gro  wth  :  no  brambles  dare  to  stretch  their  long,  J 

trailing,  thorny  arms — like  the  feelers  of  some  o^^ood  cuts,  printing,  etc. 

No  wild  roses  can  open  their  trembling  petals,  Mr.  Arnold  for  his  val  a  le  gift  to  the  Associ-  uq  enemies  now,  even  among  the  most  bigoted  the  sentence  was  short  and  sharp.  M.  Fouiltee  PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST 

white  with  fear  or  crimson  with  blushes,  in  its  - • _  Mussulmans.  I  have  eleven  Moslem  pupils,  excommunicated  as  a  clericalist  and  a  ^  _  .  . 

solemn  sanctuary.  No  hazel-bush  will  drop  „„„  „«,4„  one  of  whom  is  the  Hakim  :^shee  (chief  doc-  mystic,  and  his  books  were  henceforth  to  be  CtTT  A  T?.  A  iNT *  I  *  Hi  H!  I  I 

there  its  ringlets  of  smoking  catkins  in  Spring  MELOHS  FOR  THE  HEW  TORE  MARKET.  whose  son  was  my  first  pupil  from  that  proscribed  in  all  the  schools  of  Paris  as  bias-  * 

or  its  ruddy  clusters  of  nuts  in  Autumn.  No  The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  estimates  faith.  Another  is  a  son  of  the  ex-Governor,  phemies  against  freethought,  absurd  and  vi-  -  -  ikdOO  0(h0  (Hh 

mimic  sunshine  of  primrose  tufts,  no  pale  star-  that  the  melon  crop  grown  in  Barnwell  and  and  others  are  the  sons  of  influential  men.  cions.  Anorder  was  also  passed  that  all  school-  , 

beams  of  anemone  or  sorrel  will  light  up  its  Aiken  counties  this  year  for  shipment  to  outside  Thus  God  has  opened  the  way  for  many  of  masters,  families,  or  children  possessing  copies,  a.  pamphlet  containimt  information  concerning  the  his- 

gloom.  No  glimpses  of  blue  sky  are  let  into  it  markets  will  amount  to  2,500,000  melons,  or  these  homes  to  hear  the  story  of  the  True  should  give  them  up,  and  it  was  forbidden,  un-  o^FarmMoMgagee  for  the  past  twenty-ave  years,  sent 
by  hyacinths,  or  bluebells,  or  violets.  To  all  2,000  car  loads  of  1,250  melons  each.  It  is  ex-  Prophet  They  all  read  the  New  Testament  der  heavy  penalties,  either  to  read  or  to  retain  offices: 

the  lowly  plants  that  find  refuge  in  other  woods,  pected  that  three  steamships  will  leave  Charles-  with  mein  English,  and  as  they  stand  round  them.”  NEW  YORK.  208  Broadway,  Evening  Post  Building, 

and  in  turn  adorn  and  beautify  their  hosts,  the  ton  for  New  York  every  week  during  the  ship-  with  reverently  bowed  heads,  and  I  ask  a  I  kfl'Ve  kept  the  best  until  last.  It  is  not  on-  BOSTON,  23  Court  Street 

pine  trees  in  their  dignified  independence  refuse  ping  season,  which  will  make  close  connection  blessing  on  each  day’s  lesson,  I  feel  encouraged  theism  in  any  form,  however  vague,  which  PHILADELPHIA,  112  South  Fourth  Street, 

admission.  No  song  of  bird  or  hum  of  insect  is  with  the  melon  trains  on  the  South  Carolina  to  hope  that  God  will  grant  what  I  always  ask  is  to  be  banished  from  the  teaching  of  the  KANSAS  CITY,  Mo 

heard  beneath  their  boughs.  And  on  the  ground  Railway.  Each  car  load  of  melons  will  be  placed  for  them— that  they  may  find  Him  “  whom  to  schools,  but  even  the  most  elementary  morali- - - — - 


all  the  work  of  the  station.  After  referring  to  ^  clericalist ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 

Aix  Ai.~LCUxxo  CAAiiki:;  All  IlJuiaiu-XCA  o  llxjCli,  ci.ai\-«  j  ,  f  i-V  1*  -ifnrv  Ir  wr  m  -  I  this,  she  adds  :  Tlie  missionaries  in  Teheran  i’kc  sound  doctrine  of  Atheism  and  Mate- 

Winter’s  deeolation.  It  prevents  all  under  ’'®® 4®  1  ,  are  very  anxious  about  my  remaining  alone,  rialism  even  more  resolutely  against  the  false 

growth:  no  brambles  dare  to  stretch  their  long,  urer  forthe  uecessaiy  a  t  to  defray  expense  j  jj^yg  ^ot  the  slightest  fear,  for  He  who  teachers  of  the  University  than  against  the 


EQUITABLE 

Mortgage  Company. 


MoShana  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Cnmxa  ard  Pxals  for  CHURCHBS,  At. 
Seud  for  Price  and  Catalojcne.  Addreia 
H.  MeSHANE  £  CO., 
AfenXXm  tMis  pattr.  BalllauiMi  MS. 

I  CHURCH  LIGHT 

M  /  J  Lm  \\  FlinrK*S  Patest  B«fleetoni  fot 

{  i  IIm\\\  Gas  orOil.gWe  the  most  Mwerf^ 
Ai  //Id\\\  •oftcatefte«peat4iB«Btnghtknows 
^  Churches,  Stores,  Show  windowa. 

^  Banks,  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  un 

fO  designs.  Send  sIzf'  of  roomt 

~  4l^^^|S^^B|^Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  Liberal 
c^S^ffll&^^^^^^discount  to  churches  and  the  trade* 
ft]  Don  7  dtetived  by  thtay 

"  X.  Ps  PJUNK*  SSI  Feul  St.,  N.  VW 

^  MILLION 

BOOKS 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  STOCK. 

Almost  Given  Away  ! 

Llbraiiet  Supplied  Cheaper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  World. 

L.IBRARIF.8  AND  BO'JKS  BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LEGGAT  BROTHEBS, 

81  CH.UIIBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  city  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

7%!AEl8% 

Guaranteed  Firtt  Mortgaae  Boiidt.  nrttiiu, 
7  to  S  p«T  cent,  tcmi-annaal  interrHt.  Proni^ 
payment  of  principal  and  intereet  remitted  free  of 
charge.  Loana  secured  on  Real  Eatate  in  Min- 
ne^IisorimproTed  farms  in  Minnesota,  lows, 
or  Dakota, worth  three  to  six  times  the  loan, 
npon  selected  locations.  Refer  to  Nations!  Bsnk 
of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  and  Banks  xencrslly. 
Befors  investing,  send  for  forms  and  partTcul  irs  to 
C  U  DS  If  CD  Real  Estate  and  Mortgaae  Dealer, 

■  Plso's  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  tbo  Hi 
Bast,  Easiest  to  Dae,  and  ChaapeaL 

■  Also  good  fbr  Cold  In  the  Haad, 
Headache,  Hay  FsTtr,  Ac.  {Ocanta 


has  cared  will  care ;  and  He  has  so  given  me  preachers  in  the  Church.  The  charge  was 
favor  before  the  people,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  considered  proved  ;  the  case  was  flagrant,  and 
no  enemies  now,  even  among  the  most  bigoted  sentence  was  short  and  sharp.  M.  Fouiltee 
Mussulmans.  I  have  eleven  Moslem  pupils,  excommunicated  as  a  clericalist  and  a 


Mortgages  and  Mnniclpal 

Kansas,  Jlissoari  and  A’ekraska. 


BONDS 


MELOHS  FOR  THE  HEW  TORE  MARKET. 


LIGHT 


XL  Heeins  ats  ii  tue  uaiBaiuic  uitrauu  ui  tiiio  tut?  ciioice  ui  ruutt:  uctwtrc-u  twelve  Doaraers  in  inese. 


the  pines  which  is  so  wholesome  to  human  life  shipment  by  sea  to  New  York,  or  by  rail  to  any 


utrivt!  Ul  uue  universal  ana  eLemai  system  oi _ 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dreminff 
the  hair,  Kestoring  color  when 

fray,  and  preventing  nendrufr. 
t  cleaneee  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  and  is  sure  to  please. 
flOc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 


In  Middle  TmBEr.-The  United  Brethren  “orals.  The  teaching  of  morals,  therefore,  as 
ive  recentlv  estahlishod  a  station  at.  T.oh  t.ha  »  Positive  science,  must  be  banished  from  the 


-were  ^  dead^  as  the  upas  shade  to  other  steamers,  with  favorable  weather,  should  de-  town  of  Ladak,  or  Middle  Thibet,  a  pVov-  curriculum  ”  „  ,  .  , 

forms  of  life.— Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan.  liver  their  cargoes  in  New  York  in  seventy -two  q(  (jashmere  The  missionaries  at  I^dak  Tliese  insane  utterances  have  called  forth  an 

-  hours  from  the  time  the  melons  are  shipped  have  visited  this’ place  several  times,  but  the  eloquent  protest  from  PfereHyacinthe,  which 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  AT  MORRISTOWH,  H.  J.  \  dksten,  the  pnacipal  shipping  point,  immediate  occasion  for  the  permanent  occupa-  says  ;  “  This  is 

cular,  signed  by  William  L.  King,  Secretary,  Permission  to  reside  there,  was  given  to  these  we  won- 

asking  tor  old-time  souvenirs  of  all  sorts, ^  8EVEHTEEH  MEH  KILLED  BY  AH  ELEFHAHT.  missionaries  by  the  maharajah  at  the  request  ^®[.  .“‘odil  bte^phemies  whSh  dfsKre^  ou^ 
will  be  seen  :  A  terrible  elephant  story  comes  from  India,  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon.  The  town  is  situated 


DC  seen  :  a  leriioic  eiepiiaui  svoiy  uoilie»  lioill  XIIUIU.  wit  4.4CX14UXD  wx  anpL.14.  4114.  V41,.44  .0  oiLuauw  nrpss  nnd  fipxrrftrip  nnr  nnhlTp  anapm 

The  rapidly  increasing  interest  of  the  pub-  It  appears  that  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  m  a  fine,  open  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  true  dmiffcr  to  Fmncc 


”  me  rapiaiy  increasing  inrerest  01  me  puo-  xi  appears  inai  on  uie  uioruiiig  01  uie  oin  01  »  inxc,  upexx  xantj,  uj,  .tity  ui;- „  ,  mx-p  tmp  fi«.niypr  4r.  Franpp  Upo  hprp 

lie  in  all  that  rdates  to  our  Revolutionary  and  April  last,  while  an  elephant  was  being  ridden  mouBtains,  and  is  close  upon  11,300  f^t  above  ,  ‘  piapjn  fup  ornwinxr  anirii  nt  im’ 

Ck)lonial  history,  has  been  shown  in  a  marked  by  its  keeper  in  the  district  of  Sultanpore,  in  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Winter  has  been  .  .  lawlessness  which  is^drterioratinx? 

ilixrinc  4hp  naa4  v-pnr  o4.  4hp  TVxxflliincr4rm  OiiHp  4hp  nniinnl  rpRPnt.Pxl  “  nroxlxliniy  ”  wi4li  a  SDCnt  here  bv  Mr.  and  MrS,  Rcdslob  and  thcir  ®  ^  .  .  ,  .*  -  ^ 


degree  during  the  past  year  at  the  W’ashington  Oude,  the  animal  resented  “  prodding”  vrith  a  spent  here  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redslob  and  their  „„,i’  „  ,  mompni  i« 

H^dquarteii,  nearly  8C00  visitors  havterreg-  spear,  by  puUteg  the  man  from  his  back  and  family,  who  by  reason  of  the  climate  of  this  ^tSr2p  >’  ^ 

Istered,  from  all  parts  of  our  own  land  as  well  throwing  him  some  distance  away.  Fortunate-  elevated  station,  have  had  much  sympathy  ,  .  .  ,  public  mpn  HpalIp/I  hv  fhp 

as  from  foreign  lands.  ly  the  man  fell  in  a  hollow,  and  remained  there  with  the  ice-bound  missionaries  of  Labrador  Mteister  of  Pub^c  toStrSrtten  ’wh^^  teviS^ 

«  T’Kio  in44k.44xa4  In  4hp  prkllopfmn  ol_  iin4lla/444v-prpH  hv  4.hp  plpnhnn4.  whrx  wpn4  4^4  o  and  Greenland.  .*  y 


as  from  foreign  lands.  ly  the  man  fell  in  a  hollow,  and  remamed  there  with  the  ice-Douna  missionaries  oi  ixanrador  xjjjjig.pr  4(  public  Instruction  ’who  nrp  trvinxr 

“  This  growing  teterest  in  the  collection  al-  undiscovered  by  the  elephant,  who  went  to  a  andGr^nland.  tolaketoe^Stete  th^?^^ 

ready  made,  impels  continued  effort  to  secure  neighbonng  \nllage.  There  he  chased  an  old  New  Hebrides.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  opposition  to  the  Church  will  ponder  well  this 

as  many  relics  as  possible,  before  they  are  lost  man  into  a  house,  then  broke  down  the  walls,  France  covets  the  New  Hebrides,  and  will  do  su^estive  sitting  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 


as  many  relics  as  possible,  before  they  are  lost  man  into  a  house,  then  broke  down  the  walls,  France  covets  the  New  Hebrides,  and  will  do  su^estive  sitting  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
or  injured  beyond  recovery.  In  furtherance  of  pulled  the  man  out,  and  dashed  him  to  pieces,  all  she  can  to  get  a  hold  on  those  islands.  The  Paris  and  will  wake  up  to  the  dariirer  impend- 
this  object,  aid  and  cooperation  is  most  earn-  The  same  night  the  elephant  knocked  down  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  has  missionaries  jurr  i(’  such  texts  are  to  be  handled  bv  such 
estly  solicited  in  procuring  mementoes  of  the  several  houses  in  quest  of  human  bein^  in  the  there,  and  one  of  its  papers  says :  “  The  Brit-  preachers.  If  once  the  cure  of  souls  is  entrust- 
past,  that  they  may  be  safely  kept,  and  serve  villages  of  Sardarpur,  Bargaon,  and  Jaisingpur.  ish  Empire  has  vastly  greater  interests  in  the  gj  to  the  State  we  may  see  Atheism  enthroned 
in  promoting  a  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  He  killed  six  men  in  Bersoma,  three  in  Sota,  |  group  than  any  other  power,  or  all  other  pow-  over  the  nation.  A  reaction  from  universal  suf- 

future.  A  wide  latitude  is  given  in  the  collec-  four  in  Gangeo,  and  four  in  Mardan.  He  like-  ers  pqt  together.  Australia  regards  the  New  (rage  would  suffice  to  bring  this  about. _ Dr  E* 

tion — anything  quaint,  odd,  or  curious,  painted,  wise  killed  a  bullock  and  a  pony,  and  also  com-  Hebrides  as  naturally  belonging  to  her  own  fie  Pressens^  in  London  World. 

lithographed,  engraved,  written,  or  printed,  of  pletely  destroyed  a  new  carriage.  The  animal  people,  and  trade  with  the  islands  is  very  con-  _ 

early  date,  especially  paintings  or  engravings  would  halt  at  the  door  of  a  house,  force  his  siderable.  It  is,  however,  the  mission  work  on  xhe  trrowth  of  chicory  in  Enirland  is  irrafln. 


M.  W.  HARRIS  &  CO.4 

II5-II7  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO.  ’ 

RQIinQ  ^  Coiintlea.  Ctttea.  Ac.  of  hlah  xerade  a 
ga""*  Rpectaltr.  Mend  for  dcMrlptlve  lUta 

J.  &  R  LAMB. 

59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

^to^'EMORIAbl 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 


CURES^DEAF— "■>- 

tllA  Whlipsrt  h«Rrd  dUtinrlly. 

Comfortable,  lnvl»fble.  llla«tr»t«4  book  A  orsofa,  F  R  F  Addreii 
or  esll  on  r.  H1.SCOX.  aS3  DrotMlwAy.  S.  Y.  Nsme  tbU  pspsr. 


or  esll  on  r.  H1.SCOX,  893  DrotMlwAy. 
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Bornrlty  8to 
etimesioan. 
INTEREST 
■eml-annnal 


V  and  paidatToar  hooie,  SStbrearof 
W  naktenoe,  and  loth  of  boaliieaa  No  In. 
■  yeatoreverhadtopaYtaxM,oo^of  tem, 
W  ffxit  for  Intereit,  or  take  land, 

r  JBEH’T  of  Refereneeo  all  aron^  rou. 
I  Write  If  yon  have  money  to  loon.  AdiueM 

'  D.  &  S,  JOHNSTON  A  SON# 

HaMTJoJfTfaf^PAPMM, 


jjb  LIQUID  CLUE 

KCpiAwsrded  GOLD  MKDAL.  LONC^N.  MM.  Used 
WTSRStm  hr  Meson  ft  Hemlin  Orsen  end  Pieoo  Co.,  Pnllinea 
Pelece  Cer  Co., fte.  Mrd  only  the  RUSSIA 
Bteigd  C  RME  N  T  CO^t-OUCEiTCR.  MARC loLB 
KVERYWHERt.  dyiampl.  Tin  Can  by  UaU,  M 

ON30DAY8'  TRIAL. 

THIS  NSW 


^EASIDE  SANITARIUM,  Aebary  Park,  N.  .1.,  U 

now  open  for  Summer  guesta.  Delightful  location. 


’Hai  a  Bad  draeient  from  oU 
otbera,  la  cop  ahace.  with  MI- 
•dju.ttng  Daillnocator.adaDti 
Itoelf  to  all  pnaltlmu  of  (ho 
,  body  while  the  ball  In  tbeoop 


:  and  VoUl  Sea 
house.  Clrcu- 


dOM  with  til* flnmr.  Wltlf  light  nriwarTt^aer- 
Bleli.  held  oecorely  day  aud  night,  and  a  ndlenl  ew« 
ewj^kengr.dmw^^^^ 


XUM 


I’HJK  NEW- YORK  evangelist:  THURSDAY,  JULY  15,  1886. 


Cwrrewt  CtitntB. 

PBRSOHAl.  AVO  HEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Hon.  William  Walter  Phelps  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Collie. 

Fire  in  a  field  of  ripe  grain  is  a  terribly  destruc- 
tiye  element.  In  Merced  county,  California,  the 
other  day  in  some  way  a  fire  was  started  in  a 
wheat  lot  of  3000  acres,  and  burned  the  whole. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Davis,  rector-emeritus  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Broad 
and  Tioga  streets,  Philadelphia,  died  on  Friday 
after  a  prolonged  illness,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

A  spark  from  a  passing  locomotive  set  fire  to  a 
six-acre  field  of  ripe  wheat  near  Wilseyville,  N.  Y., 
a  few  days  ago,  and  the  grain  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed. 

Civil  Service  Commissioner  Oberly  asserts  that 
If  an  appointing  officer  appoints  a  certified  appli¬ 
cant  because  the  appiicant  is  of  the  same  party  as 
the  appointing  officer,  the  appointing  officer  vio¬ 
lates  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

Within  the  past  week  letters  have  been  fished  up 
from  the  Oregon  containing  checks  that  have  been 
delivered  in  fair  condition  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  after  their  stay  for  months 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Paul  H.  Hayne,  the  noted  poet  of  the  South, 
died  at  his  home.  Copse  Hill,  Ga.,  on  the  evening 
of  July  6th.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  55  years  old.  His  home  since  the  civil  war 
has  been  near  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  St.  Mary’s  River  in  Indiana,  is  usually  al¬ 
most  without  water  in  the  Summer.  But  recently, 
without  any  reason  on  account  of  rains  along  its 
course  or  those  of  its  tributaries,  the  water  at  De¬ 
catur  rose  three  feet.  The  water  is  very  cold  and 
very  clear,  and  the  theory  is  that  springs  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  are  the  cause  of  the  sudden  rise. 
If  the  water  continue  cold,  the  stream  is  to  be 
stocked  with  brook  trout. 

The  Philadelphia  Times :  In  heated  seasons  the 
man  or  woman  who  hurries  and  worries  is  simply 
a  fool.  They  seem  to  study  how  they  can  most 
aggravate  the  oppressive  weather.  They  rush 
along;  they  fan  and  pant;  they  complain  and 
worry,  and  when  they  have  accomplished  their  la¬ 
bors  they  are  as  hurried  and  worried  to  get  cool 
as  they  were  in  getting  hot.  Every  class  and  con¬ 
dition  of  life  should  understand  that  hurry  and 
worry  bring  no  comfort  and  no  compensation. 
They  hurry  only  death. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  the 
Anarchist  leaders  Frank  Hirth,  Carl  Simon,  and 
Anton  Palm,  found  them  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
bum  the  Court  House,  destroy  the  records,  and 
incite  mobs  to  riot.  Hirth  is  a  cigar-maker,  and 
was  manager  of  the  coSperative  factory  started  in 
Milwaukee  after  the  great  strike  several  years  ago. 
Simon  is  a  frantic  Anarchist.  Palm  is  a  hard-wood 
finisher,  and  has  been  in  this  country  but  a  short 
time.  Neither  he  nor  Simon  can  speak  English. 
The  prisoners  are  all  married  and  have  large  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  more 
fessels  arrive  in  the  port  of  Chicago  every  year 
than  in  any  other  port  in  the  world,  says  the  Chica¬ 
go  News.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  the 
number  of  arrivals  and  clearances  in  Chicago  was 
24,734,  and  the  number  in  New  York  and  Boston 
combined  for  the  same  period  was  24,122.  In 
Baltimore,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  and  Portland,  the  number  for  this 
period  was  22,107.  Chicago  is  thus  far  ahead  in 
the  number  of  transactions,  but  her  tonnage  would 
not  compare  with  that  of  New  York. 

Adispatch,  July  10,  says  the  people  of  Wise  coun¬ 
ty,  Texas,  petitioned  Gov.  Ireland  to  call  an  ex¬ 
tra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  relief  for 
the  people  in  the  drought-stricken  sections  of  the 
State.  Thousands  of  acres  of  school  lands  have 
been  sold  to  settlers  iu  the  drought  district,  and 
the  settlers  have  come  here  from  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.  They  have  made  first  payments 
on  their  farms,  and  must  make  second  payments 
during  August  or  lose  their  land  and  what  they 
have  already  paid.  The  crops  are  utter  failures. 
These  new  settlers  have  not  even  raised  enough 
for  next  year’s  seeding.  Many  of  the  heads  of 
families  have  left  for  the  East  in  search  of  work  to 
earn  enough  money  to  make  the  August  payment 
on  their  homes,  and  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  is  hoped,  will  extend  the  time  for  these 
payments,  and  make  an  appropriation  to  purchase 
seed  for  new  crops  for  the  destitute  families. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  thrift  among  the 
colored  people  of  South  Carolina,  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  publishes  a  statement  showing 
that  one  thousand  and  fifty-seven  colored  people 
of  that  city  have  deposits  in  the  local  savings 
banks  amounting  to  $124,936.  The  person  who  has 
the  largest  deposit  ($6747)  to  his  credit,  is  a  pure- 
blooded  African,  but  a  bom  financier.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  bought  a  valuable  plantation  for  $10,000, 
and  has  paid  $7000  of  the  purchase  money.  The 
News  and  Courier  adds :  “  There  are  thousands  of 
active  and  thrifty  colored  men  in  the  State  who 
have  bought  land  since  the  war,  and  who  are  stead" 
lly  collecting  about  them  the  comforts  and  man}' 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
colored  people  entertain  decided  notions  of  econo¬ 
my,  or  have  any  faith  in  government  savings  banks, 
but  the  wealth  they  have  hidden  away  in  old  stock¬ 
ings,  and  the  money  they  are  investing  from  year 
to  year  in  lands  and  houses,  if  it  could  rightly  be 
estimated,  would  prove  to  be  a  pleasing  revelation. 

At  Niagara  Falls,  fon  the  11th,  C.  D.  Graham 
successfully  passed  through  the  whirlpool  rapids 
in  which  Capt.  Webb  lost  his  life  three  years  ago ; 
Graham,  however,  used  artificial  aid,  and  made 
the  passage  in  an  iron-bound  cask,  which  was 
made  by  him,  shaped  like  an  egg,  the  top  being  26 
Inches,  the  bottom  17  inches,  and  the  biggest  part 
33  inches  in  diameter.  The  staves  are  IJ  inches 
thick,  the  bottom  2^  inches,  and  the  top  1^  inches 
thick.  In  the  latter  is  a  manhole,  and  there  are 
several  air  vents  which  can  be  plugged.  The  bar¬ 
rel  is  seven  feet  long,  and  the  staves  are  protected 
by  twenty-three  broad  bands  of  iron.  A  bag-shap¬ 
ed  hammock  in  the  inside  is  a  protector  for  the  oc- 
eupant,  and  canvas  belts  to  prevent  him  from 
striking  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  There  are  also 
air  valves  which  can  be  opened  when  necessary.  At 
the  appointed  hour  it  had  been  weighted  with  lead, 
and  nearly  half  of  it  was  out  of  the  water.  When 
Graham  had  fixed  himself  all  right  he  closed  the 
manhole,  and  the  barrel  was  set  adrift.  It  floated 
slowly  toward  the  first  breakers  in  the  rapids,  oc- 
oupying  five  minutes  in  doing  so.  When  the  bar¬ 
rel  entered  the  torrent  it  was  tossed  and  whirled 
about,  the  great  waves  occasionally  deluging  it, 
and  the  foam  hiding  it  from  view.  No  reliable 
time  was  taken,  but  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
was  made  in  about  four  minutes.  Once  when  the 
egg  was  suddenly  submerged,  it  was  thought  the 
last  wave  had  hurled  it  into  some  hidden  rock  ] 
with  fatal  effect,  for  had  Graham  l^een  able  to  lib¬ 
erate  himself  he  could  not  have  lived  a  moment  in 
the  seething  waves  which  tossed  about  on  the 
partly  sunken  rocks.  At  the  whirlpool  it  circled 
around  the  outer  eddies,  and  in  five  minutes  was 
tossing  about  in  the  lower  rapids.  It  was  picked 
up  at  Lewiston,  about  five  miles  below  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  and  Graham  came  out  of  the  barrel  un- 
injuretl,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  bruise  on 
one  arm,  which  he  received  when  passing  through 
the  whirlpool.  The  cask  was  dented  in  various 
places,  and  a  little  water  got  in  through  the  air 
holes.  From  the  result  it  appeared  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  of  ability  to  resist  suffocation.  On 
another  trial  the  barrel  might  be  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  which  had  been  avoided  this  time. 
The  only  other  living  persons  who  have  passed 
rough  the  whirlpool  were  the  crew  of  the  steam- 
Taid  of  thefMist,  which  made  the  passage 

seven  years  ago,  to  save  the  boat  from 
j  sold  on  an  overdue  mortgage. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MacArthur :  During  the  year  we 
have  seen  anarchism  and  nihilism  and  all  those 
hydra-headed  monsters  which  irreligion  breeds, 
raise  their  heads  in  our  midst.  To  our  shores 
have  come  hosts  of  foreigners  bearing  the  poison 
which  is  brewed  in  the  nations  they  have  fled. 
They  have  come  seeking  not  liberty,  but  license. 
They  have  sought  not  to  build  up,  but  to  tear 
down.  But  they  have  found  that  the  law  rules 
here,  and  the  citizens  enjoy  liberty  only  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  law. 

The  Rev.  Carlos  Martin :  If  we  want  to  counter¬ 
act  the  dangerous  tendencies  to  be  seen  around  us, 
we  must  continue  to  recognize  the  American  Sun¬ 
day.  This  is  the  safeguard  of  the  land.  It  must 
be  maintained  as  an  American  institution.  Our 
Sunday  must  be  respected  the  same  as  the  free 
schools  and  ballot  box.  Let  us  stand  by  them  all, 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson:  Parental  au¬ 
thority  should  be  enforced.  It  is  an  authority 
with  which  no  human  being  has  any  right  to  inter¬ 
fere,  for  it  is  elected  by  the  supreme  will  of  God. 
It  is  indelibly  written,  as  by  the  finger  of  God, 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  taught  a  child  is  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  swiftly  in  its  train  comes  reverence.  On 
these  depend  the  peace  of  home  and  the  welfare  of 
society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  De  Costa :  The  moral  issue 
stands  connected  with  wages.  The  White  Cross 
movement  goes  with  the  movement  to  give  women 
sufficient  pay  for  their  work.  The  first  of  its  rules 
pledges  the  man  to  protect  the  woman  from  wrong, 
and  what  wrong  ?  From  all  wrong,  wrong  in  her 
wages ;  and  the  White  Cross  must  demand  for  the 
woman  the  same  wages  paid  to  the  man  for  the 
same  work. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  talking  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club  of  “advanced  thinkeis” :  “  I  believe 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  are  presented  by  Christianity,  .  .  . 
It  was  the  atheism  of  Franco  that  taught  license 
for  liberty,  and  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Where  are  those  old  philosophies  and  philoso¬ 
phers  ?  They  are  dead,  while  Christianity  sur¬ 
vives.  The  school  of  Atheism  led  to  despair. 
Materialism  soon  found  that  every  violation  of 
the  moral  law  could  go  on  consistently  with  its 
teachings.  So  Pantheism  and  Positivism  have  fol¬ 
lowed  only  to  be  destroyed,  and  now  we  have  the 
school  of  Humanity  and  the  cosmic  philosophy 
coming  close  to  the  borders  of  Christianity.  They 
tell  us  there  is  no  more  Creator,  only  a  cosmic 
dust.  Who  made  the  dust  ?  There  is  only  pro¬ 
toplasm,  indeed !  Who  made  protoplasm  ?  They 
tell  us  of  evolution  from  dust  to  monkey  and  then 
to  man ;  but  all  the  scientists  have  never  found 
the  missing  link.  The  simple  Gospel  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  Son  of  a  carpenter,  preached  by  twelve  fisher¬ 
men,  has  survived  the  centuries,  and  outlives  all 
other  philosophies  of  1800  years.  I  am  not  post¬ 
ed  in  the  terminology  of  ihe  philosophies.  I  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  of  little  use  to  reach  the  hearts 
and  to  infiuence  the  action  of  simple  men.  There 
is  no  liberty  that  lasts  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
no  government  which  has  liberty  in  it  that  lasts, 
that  does  not  recognize  the  Bible.  What  is  the 
object  of  all  theology  ?  It  is  to  reach  the  human 
heart,  and  to  control  the  actions  of  men  as  they 
are.  How  many  of  us  can  even  understand  what 
the  philosopher  says  ?  You  might  take  the  whole 
Stock  Exchange  and  read  Kant  to  them,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  incomprehensible  to  them.  Not 
so  with  the  teachings  of  the  Golden  Rule.  They 
could  understand  at  least  what  that  means.  .  .  . 

I  say  the  Christian  faith  of  my  mother  is  good 
enough  for  me.” 

Elliott  F.  Shepard  labors  through  sixty  pages  of 
print  to  prove  that  Labor  and  Capital  are  one, 
that  Capital  is  surplus  labor — meaning  undoubted¬ 
ly  that  the  man  who  spends  less  than  he  receives, 
becomes  a  Capitalist  of  necessity,  large  or  small, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  good  fellow  who  spends 
all  his  own  and  as  much  of  his  relatives  or  ac¬ 
quaintances  means  as  he  can  get  possession  of,  is 
not  a  capitalist,  but  a  leveller  of  mankind,  so  far 
as  his  Influence  or  power  goes.  Mr.  Shepard  says : 
“In  a  strike  there  should  be  no  destruction  of 
property,  for  that  is  labor  injuring  itself,  and  de¬ 
stroying  its  own  means  of  employment  and  remu¬ 
neration.  Neither  should  there  be  any  force  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  right  of  any  man  to  seek  and 
engage  in  wage-earning  employment,  for  that 
would  be  a  blow  at  personal  liberty,  which  no  one 
in  a  free  country  can  be  justified  in  inflicting,  and 
which  will  certainly  at  some  time  produce  an 
equal  retaliation.  The  unemployed  freeman  is  as 
dear  to  the  State  as  the  employed ;  and  the  same 
class  of  Intelligent  patriots  who  flew  to  arms  to 
extinguish  slavery  will  ever  be  ready  to  fight  for 
the  rights  of  the  unetrployed — of  personal  liberty. 
Neither  should  there  be  any  secret  oaths,  for  they 
smack  of  treason,  and  are  wholly  unnecessary.” 

The  Christian  Leader  thinks  that  if  religion  has 
no  relation  to  politics,  labor,  finance,  and  similar 
questions,  and  no  effect  on  them,  it  is  plain  that 
the  hope  of  religion  ever  having  dominion  over  the 
life  of  the  world,  is  delusive. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  regards  it  as  a  grati¬ 
fying  feature  of  the  baccalaureate  sermons  of  this 
year  that  they  put  much  emphasis  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thoroughly  permeating  all  college  life 
with  the  pure,  elevating  spirit  of  Christianity.  It 
adds :  “Notable  in  this  respect  was  the  sermon  of 
President  Porter  of  Yale,  who  vigorously  main¬ 
tained  the  Christian  theory  against  the  secular, 
which  in  recent  years,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  has  gathered  quite  a  number  of  advocates 
who  hold  that  education  in  all  its  grades  should 
have  no  alliance  with  religion ;  should  profess  no 
allegiance  to  religious  creeds;  should  dispense 
with  positive  religious  influences,  leaving  all  teach¬ 
ing  and  training  in  religion  to  the  family  and  the 
Church.” 

The  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly  indicates  two 
or  three  directions  in  which  the  energies  of  our 
Christian  citizens  may  be  wisely  employed  for  the 
good  of  the  land  we  love.  One  is  the  solution  of 
the  labor  question,  another  is  the  great  evil  of  in¬ 
temperance,  and  the  third  is  Sabbath  desecration. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  The  Weekly  says:  “The 
lasting  welfare  of  the  nation  is  more  fastly  bound 
than  it  seems  to  the  unthinking  with  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  weekly  rest  day.  God  has  stamped 
His  law  of  the  seventh  day  rest  upon  man’s  physi¬ 
cal  frame  and  upon  material  things,  as  well  as  writ¬ 
ten  it  in  His  Word.  It  is  the  part  of  patriotism  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  civil  Sunday,  even  if  there 
is  no  higher  object  in  view  than  the  maintenance 
of  material  prosperity.  A  land  in  which  God’s 
day  is  honored,  will  be  a  happy  and  a  prosperous 
land.” 

The  Catholic  Review  calls  upon  all  good  men 
and  women,  especially  teachers  and  others  who 
have  the  care  of  children,  to  strive  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  profanity.  It  says :  “All  day  in  this  city, 
and  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  throughout 
the  Union,  imprecations  go  up  from  miUions  of 
throats,  flung  up  in  the  face  of  God  and  of  heaven, 
and  dashed  down  into  hell.  To  the  spiritual  eye 
and  sense  the  air  of  this  fair  land  is  dally  darken¬ 
ed  and  befouled  with  them.  W’hatever  the  cause, 
such  is  the  fact,  as  all  men  know,  and  our  public 
schools  seem  to  have  failed  miserably  against  the 
spiritual  anarchy  of  which  blasphemy  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits.  And  naturally  so :  for  is  it  not  forbid¬ 
den  to  teach  the  child  in  the  public  school  “  Thou 
Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain  ”  ? 

President  Cleveland  sent  to  the  Senate  July  6th, 
the  nomination  of  Fltz  John  Porter  to  be  Colonel 
in  the  Army. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  person¬ 
al  estate  in  New  York  city,  as  reported  by  the 
Tax  Department,  is  $1,420,968,286,  an  increase  of 
$49,851,283  over  that  of  1885. 


The  Sun  says  it  is  refreshing  to  read  Bishop  j 
Henry  C.  Potter’s  contribution  to  the  New  Prince- 1 
ton  Review  on  The  Sunday  Question.  “  Is  the  . 
secularization  of  Sunday  an  advantage  to  the  great  | 
mass  of  the  community,  to  those  who  need  rest 
from  work  ?  ”  is  substantially  the  question  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  this  country  thS  working- people  as  a 
body  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  have  scarcely  given  it  attention,  probably  be¬ 
cause  among  our  large  population  drawn  from 
Germany  and  other  countries  of  Continental  Eu¬ 
rope  the  feeling  may  now  be  unfavorable  to  Sun¬ 
day  restrictions.  But  in  England  the  workers 
have  declared  themselves  against  I  tuiy  relaxation 
of  the  Sunday  laws.  In  1882  sixty-two  trades  un¬ 
ions  and  similar  societies  of  England,  represent¬ 
ing  45,482  members,  voted  in  favor  of  the  Sunday 
opening  of  museums  and  the  like,  while  2412  soci¬ 
eties,  representing  501,705  members,  voted  against 
such  opening.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  speaking  in  Par¬ 
liament  on  behalf  of  the  workingmen,  opposed 
Sunday  opening  on  the  ground  that  “it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  labor  that  we  should  keep  the  seventh 
day  as  free  and  as  fully  relieved  from  all  associa¬ 
tions  of  labor  sis  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.”  If 
you  admit  the  principle  that  inroads  may  be  made 
on  the  day  of  rest,  he  continued,  then  the  time 
may  come  when  the  week  will  be  all  work.  So 
say  many  workingmen  here.  They  may  have  no 
strict  religious  regard  for  Sunday,  but  they  want 
the  day  let  alone,  lest  greed  steal  from  them  their 
time  of  rest.  They  are  not  anxious  enough  to  see 
pictures  and  curiosities  to  risk  that  calamity. 
Even  in  Germany  the  organized  laborers  have  pe¬ 
titioned  Parliament  against  the  destruction  of 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.  They  begin  to  see  that  if 
they  compel  others  to  work  for  their  pleasure,  yet 
others  may  compel  them  to  work  lor  their  own 
bread.  Therefore  Bishop  Potter  rightly  regards 
the  working-people  as  the  natural  defenders  of 
Sunday,  upon  whom  every  “Sunday  movement’ 
must  depend  for  success. 

The  New  York  Nation  gives  some  interesting 
figures  showing  the  age  at  which  men  of  real  abili¬ 
ty  are  likely  to  manifest  their  force.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  Lincoln,  Hamlin,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  were  each  52  years  old ;  Fremont 
and  Douglas  were  each  48 ;  Seward  was  60 ;  Chase, 
53 ;  Cameron,  62 ;  Stanton,  46 ;  Greeley  and  Sum¬ 
ner,  each  50;  Wilson,  49;  Fessenden,  55;  Trum¬ 
bull,  48;  Wade,  61;  “  Thad  ”  Stevens,  69;  Banks, 
45;  Hendricks,  42;  Curtin,  44;  John  Sherman, 
Morton,  and  Colfax,  each  33 ;  Grant,  39 ;  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  41;  McClellan,  34;  Hancock,  37;  Sheri¬ 
dan,  30 ;  Seymour,  51 ;  Tilden,  47 ;  Hayes,  38 ;  Gar¬ 
field,  29 ;  Logan,  35 ;  Lamar,  36.  Here  are  thirty- 
three  men,  then  prominent  in  politics  or  destined 
to  prominence  in  the  field,  of  whom  a  full  third 
had  completed  their  50th  year.  Even  cutting  down 
the  figures  by  introduction  in  the  list  of  the  few 
younger  men  who  did  not  become  prominent  at 
once,  the  average  is  about  46  years.  In  America 
from  46  to  say  60,  is  the  time  when  most  men 
make  their  record. 

New  York  would  like  a  little  home  rule  herself, 
says  The  Star.  The  tyranny  that  places  Ireland 
under  the  rule  of  England  is  not  more  odious  and 
intolerable  than  the  stupid  blundering  that  gives 
to  the  remotest  counties  of  this  State — counties 
far  more  alien  as  regards  every  Ingredient  of  har¬ 
monious  cooperation  than  any  part  of  Connecticut 
or  New  Jersey — the  right  to  participate  in  regulat¬ 
ing  our  most  intimate  domestic  affairs.  There 
ought  to  be  a  determined  and  united  protest 
against  this  state  of  things.  There  should  be  a 
movement  powerful  enough  to  secure  the  relega¬ 
tion  of  our  local  government  to  the  hands  of  our 
local  population — to  those  who  apprehend  New 
York’s  needs  and  pay  New  York’s  taxes,  and  are 
most  vividly  interested  in  New  York’s  prosperity. 
Such  a  movement  cannot  be  sot  in  motion  too 
soon. 

The  Great  Dallies  under  cover  of  the  Sunday  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  devote  much 
space  to  discrediting  the  decision  of  Judge  Barrett 
in  the  case  of  the  boycotters  who  extorted  $1000 
from  Paul  Thelss  for  employing  non-union  musi¬ 
cians.  Of  course  it  is  news,  and  the  Great  Dailies 
must  give  all  the  news — except  such  as  does  not 
fit  in  with  their  programme. 

The  excesses  practiced  under  boycotting  as  a 
moans  of  coercing  employers  into  the  performance 
of  acts  against  their  will,  were  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  only  the  most  thoughtless  and  unintelli¬ 
gent  failed  to  perceive  in  it  not  only  danger  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  an  offense  against  existing 
laws  which  must  bring  its  practitioners  into  the 
shadow  of  the  State  prison.  The  first  noteworthy 
trial  of  a  boycotting  case  has  been  finished  before 
Judge  Barrett  in  New  York.  Throe  of  the  men 
who  extorted  money  from  Paul  Theiss,  were  con¬ 
victed,  and  two  pleaded  guilty.  The  lightest  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted  was  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
State  prison ;  the  heaviest  three  years  and  eight 
months.  The  penalties  are  not  excessive,  in  view 
of  the  facts,  for  a  more  audacious  plan  of  robbery 
could  hardly  have  been  put  into  execution.  Thelss, 
it  will  be  remembered,  employed  musicians  of  his 
own  selection.  The  convicted  boycotters  demand¬ 
ed  the  discharge  of  these  men,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  for  them  of  members  of  the  union.  Thelss  re¬ 
fusing  these  terms,  the  Carl  Sahm  Club  ranged 
themselves  outside  his  doors,  circulated  printed 
stories  about  him,  warned  persons  against  going 
into  the  place,  and  performed  the  customary  boy¬ 
cotting  antics.  Their  victim  finally  succumbed 
and  agreed  to  hire  them.  But  success  had  made 
them  more  arrogant.  They  demanded  $1000  in 
money  to  “pay  the  expenses  of  the  boycott,”  and 
got  it.  Judge  Barrett  in  sentencing  them,  took 
occasion  to  say  that  the  extortion  of  money  is  a 
tangible  consideration  of  which  the  law  can  and 
does  take  immediate  cognizance.  He  also  warned 
walking  delegates  and  others,  that  they  stand  in 
peril  of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  if  they  ex¬ 
act  a  single  penny  from  employers,  and  judicially 
notified  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  boycott¬ 
ing  is  conspiracy  within  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  that  those  who  practice  it,  whether  they  ex¬ 
tort  money  or  not,  will  certainly  follow  the  Carl 
Sahm  Club  to  State  prison.  The  boycott  is  an  im¬ 
ported  process,  which  is  in  every  way  offensive  to 
American  manhood.  Public  sentiment  has  con¬ 
demned  it  as  outrageous.  It  but  remained  for  the 
courts  to  pronounce  upon  it,  as  has  now  been 
done,  in  order  to  eliminate  it  from  the  stock  of 
supposed  remedies  for  labor  troubles. 

The  powerful  minds  of  the  Great  Dailies  move 
slow ;  yet  there  is  hope  that  Time,  the  great  edu¬ 
cator,  will  accomplish  somewhat  for  even  them. 
The  Sun  tells  its  readers  it  is  useless  for  the 
friends  of  the  convicted  boycotters  to  rail  against 
the  District  Attorney,  the  juries,  and  the  Judges. 
The  law  is  clearly  against  boycotting.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  United  States 
both  declare  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
property  except  by  due  process  of  law.  Let  the 
advocates  of  boycotting  go  ahead,  let  them  pre¬ 
pare  a  law  legalizing  boycotting,  then  they  will 
ascertain  exactly  how  the  public  regards  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Organized  labor  on  Sunday  named  Henry  George 
for  Mayor  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  “  oust¬ 
ing  the  politicians.” 

Miss  Henrietta  A.  Lenox,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Lenox,  and  a  sister  of  James  Lenox,  the 
founder  of  the  Lenox  Library,  died  at  her  resi¬ 
dence  53  Fifth  avenue,  on  Tuesday  morning,  July 
6th.  Miss  Lenox  was  rather  odd  in  her  ways,  and 
for  many  years  past  has  lived  in  the  greatest  se¬ 
clusion.  No  one  was  admitted  unless  known  to 
the  servants.  It  was  useless  to  pull  the  bell. 
Miss  Lenox  was  82  years  of  age  and  verj-  wealthy. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  states  that  Law 
does  not  restrict  the  right  of  removal,  but  prevents 
the  appointment  of  partisans — except  when  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  mugwumps. 


In  opening  the  prosecution  of  the  seventeen 
boycotters.  Assistant  District  Attorney  Fellows 
said ;  “  This  is  not  a  case  of  labor  against  capital, 
for  poor  Widow  Landgraff  had  no  capital.  Since 
the  boycott  has  fairly  started  she  has  never  made 
enough  to  pay  her  two  workmen.  The  boycotters 
have  triumphed.  Is  it  not  a  noble,  manly  victory 
to  reduce  this  poor  widow  and  her  children  to  ab¬ 
solute  beggary !  The  Knights,  the  noble  Knights, 
have  had  their  day,  but  now  the  law  steps  in.  We 
don’t  oppose  combined  labor.  We  favor  it.  We 
don’t  oppose  these  men  ameliorating  their  condi¬ 
tion — we  favor  it;  but  we  oppose  conspiracy  and 
coercion,  and  all  the  mockery  of  the  soft-handed 
demagogues  will  not  prevent  the  law  from  triumph¬ 
ing.  This  country  once  put  down  a  revolution 
where  eleven  millions  of  its  citizens  were  arrayed 
against  the  law,  and  this  country  is  capable  of 
meeting  and  handling  any  local  trouble  that  may 
arise.  The  law  is  all  powerful ;  it  would  rather 
extend  a  benediction  than  a  penalty,  but  if  neces¬ 
sary  the  sword  can  be  made  to  uphold  the  law.” 
The  evidence  completed^  Col.  Fellows  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  denunciation  of  Judge  Barrett  in  Coop¬ 
er  Union,  and  added:  “These  defendants  are  not 
entirely  to  blame  for  the  position  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  They  are  the  victims  of  the 
dainty  demagogues,  who  are  heartbroken  over  the 
wrongs  of  the  downtrodden  workingmen,  whose 
solicitude  is  simply  a  bait  to  catch  votes.  The 
best  friend  of  the  workingman  is  the  law,  justly 
and  impartially  administered.  No  person  or  un¬ 
ion  can  violate  the  law  with  impunity,  and  all  the 
diatribes  of  demagogues  cannot  overturn  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  country.”  Judge  Barrett  said  in 
his  charge :  “  I  apprehend  on  the  issue  of  this  case 
depends  whether  the  condition  of  things  talked  so 
much  about  of  late,  shall  or  shall  not  continue. 
If  it  be  determined  that  this  boycott  is  illegal, 
although  there  may  be  some  irritation,  there  will 
be  acquiescence  to  the  law,  and  if  unwise  counsels 
prevail,  to  something  more  forcible.  We  are  here 
to  determine  the  criminality  of  the  acts  of  these 
men.  If  there  is  one  thing  our  people  have  al¬ 
ways  fought  for,  it  Is  free  labor.  These  people 
cannot  escape,  even  if  they  failed  in  the  intention 
to  ruin  this  woman.  It  is  the  intent  that  must  be 
looked  at.  If  a  thousand  citizens  enriched  this 
woman,  it  does  not  lessen  the  crime  of  these  men, 
if  you  choose  to  so  regard  it  on  the  testimony. 
You  are  not  to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion, 
and  not  to  bo  swayed  by  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
plainant  in  this  case  is  a  woman.  I  will  not  insult 
twelve  American  citizens  by  any  Intimation  of  fear 
of  the  consequences ;  you  should  not  be,  ought  not 
to  be,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  be,  deterred  by 
threats,  from  bringing  in  a  proper  verdict  upon 
the  evidence.”  In  pronouncing  sentence.  Judge 
Barrett  said :  “  Your  case  differs  very  materially 
from  that  of  the  so-called  Theiss  boycotters. 
They  wore  men  of  better  education  than  you,  and 
they  extorted  a  large  sum  of  money.  You  did  no¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  but  Ignorantly  distributed  cir¬ 
culars,  not  knowing  there  was  anything  Illegal  in 
the  act.  This  case  has  now  settled  the  question 
that  the  distribution  of  these  offensive  circulars 
is  a  crime.  Hereafter  no  one  can  plead  ignorance 
of  the  law,  for  after  a  fair  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  this  has  been  proven  an  offense  against  the 
statute.  The  law  is  not  your  enemy,  but  is  your 
best  friend.” 

For  any  number  of  years  the  unknown  regions  to 
the  north  of  the  American  continent  have  attracted 
public  Interest.  Not  only  the  United  States,  but 
many  other  governments,  have  sent  out  parties 
from  time  to  time  to  explore  that  vast  and  desolate 
region,  and  these  have  studded  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  seas  with  the  graves  of  many  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  commerce  and  of  science.  The  latest 
enterprise  in  this  direction  is  that  of  the  Now  York 
Herald,  whose  representative  started  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  for  New  London,  there  to  take  passage  on  the 
northern  whaler  Era,  Capt.  Spicer.  Said  Col.  Gil¬ 
der  “Here  is  Mr.  William  Griffiths,  the  only  white 
man  who  is  to  accompany  me.  We  don’t  take 
much  along  with  us.  We  shall  have  a  Shai-p’s  rifle, 
four  Winchesters,  two  breech-loading  shot  guns, 
and  several  muzzle-loaders,  and  provisions  for  one 
year.  The  latter  we  shall  get  at  New  London, 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  supply  whalers  for 
the  North.  I  did  hope  to  take  a  boat  by  the  Era, 
but  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  too  much,  so 
I  shall  get  one  from  some  Scotch  whaler  up  there, 
Capt.  Spicer  of  the  schooner  Era,  after  leaving 
New  London,  will  touch  at  three  places,  the  last 
one  of  which  will  be  Kikerton,  on  the  north  side  of 
Cumberland  Inlet.  There  I  expect  to  remain  about 
a  year  to  get  a  party  of  natives  to  accompany  me, 
as  at  the  time  I  arrive  they  will  all  be  out  hunting. 
But  if  I  am  able  to  make  up  my  party  in  time,  the 
same  vessel  will  take  me  across  Baffin’s  Bay  to 
some  point  on  the  southern  part  of  Greenland, 
where  I  shall  be  picked  up  by  some  Scotch  whaler 
next  year  from  St.  John’s,  N.  F,,  and  carried  to 
Melville  Bay  or  to  the  Carey  Islands,  near  Smith’s 
Sound.  Or  they  may  place  me  on  the  western 
coast  as  high  up  as  they  can  get,  which  is  about 
78  deg.  56  min.  If  I  am  landed  there,  I  can  work 
my  way  to  Fort  Conger,  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
and  from  there  make  my  dash  to  the  Pole  on  the 
route  laid  down  by  Lieut.  Lockwood  of  the  Greely 
expedition,  who  reached  latitude  82  deg.  9  min.,  or 
about  396  miles  from  the  Pole.  Lockwood  could 
have  easily  gone  100  miles  further,  so  Greely  states, 
if  he  had  had  better  sleds  and  good  drivers.  But 
he  was  directed  to  return  as  soon  as  his  supplies 
were  exhausted  and  to  run  no  risk.  I  shall  be 
hampered  by  no  instructions,  and  I  have  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  kind  of  work,  too,  and  I  have  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  being  able  to  reach  a  much  higher  lati¬ 
tude  if  I  am  able  to  reach  Fort  Conger.  Probably 
the  difficulty  will  be  to  make  that  point.  But  if  I 
could  get  anywhere  near  Cape  Sabine  by  vessel,  I 
could  cross  overland  to  Cape  Lockwood,  up  Greely 
Fiord,  and  then  I  would  be  able  to  add  to  the  maps 
the  land  to  the  immediate  northward  which  is 
believed  to  exist  but  has  never  been  seen.  This  is 
intended  to  be  a  self-sustaining  party.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  live  principally  on  the  fish  and  game  we 
meet  with  on  the  journey.  But  in  case  of  necessity, 
there  are  many  points  below  the  mouth  of  Smith’s 
Sound  where  provisions  have  been  left  by  previous 
expeditions.  I  shall  take  two  sleds,  one  large  one 
and  one  small  one,  for  myself  and  Mr.  Griffith. 
When  we  can  get  no  further  with  the  larger  one, 
we  shall  go  on  with  the  smaller.  When  we  are 
compelled  to  do  so,  we  shall  abandon  that — even  to 
the  extent  of  being  without  food  for  several  days, 
if  necessary.  I  shall  try  to  reach  the  Pole.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  an  open  sea,  to  some  extent — not  a  nav¬ 
igable  sea,  however.” 

The  Herald  says  the  Postmaster  General  has,  in 
compliance  with  petitions  signed  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  business  men  in  numerous  cities,  amended 
the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  so  as  to  permit 
the  transmission  through  the  malls  within  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  of  liquids  not  liable 
to  explosion  or  spontaneous  combustion,  or  igni¬ 
tion  by  shock  or  jar,  and  not  inflammable ;  soft 
soap,  pastes  or  confections,  ointments,  salves,  and 
articles  of  similar  consistency,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  insuring  safety  to  other  mail  matter  in 
transmission. 

Two  mammoth  excursions  for  pastors  and  their 
flocks  have  gone  from  Brooklyn  so  far  this  season. 
Dr.  Talmage  and  800  of  his  congregation  made  a 
five  days’  trip  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  Dr. 
Reed  of  the  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Church,  with 
400  of  his  people,  have  visited  Niagara.  A  letter 
to  a  Boston  paper  says  truly :  One  such  excursion 
does  more  to  make  a  congregation  mutually  ac¬ 
quainted,  than  fifty-two  Sabbath  interviews,  as 
commonly  conducted  at  the  church. 

The  population  of  Brooklyn  and  Chicago,  re\1sed 
to  correspond  with  the  new  directories  just  com¬ 
pleted  in  both  cities,  makes  the  estimated  popula¬ 
tion  for  Brooklyn  768,075 ;  for  Chicago,  750,000. 


The  New  York  Board  of  Health,  In  its  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  infants  during  the  hot  Summer 
months,  gives  the  following  among  other  direc¬ 
tions  :  Over  feeding  does  more  harm  than  anything 
else;  nurse  an  infant  a  month  or  two  old  every 
two  or  three  hours.  If  an  infant  is  thirsty,,  give  it 
pure  water  or  barley  water,  no  sugar.  Boil  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  barley  (ground  in  coffee 
grinder)  and  one-half  pint  of  water,  with  a  little 
salt,  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  then  mix  it  with 
half  as  much  boiled  milk,  add  a  lump  of  white 
sugar  size  of  a  walnut,  and  give  it  Lukewarm  from 
a  nursing  bottle.  Keep  bottle  and  mouth  piece  in 
a  bowl  of  water  when  not  in  use,  to  which  a  little 
soda  may  be  added.  For  infants  five  or  six  months 
old  give  half  barley  water  and  half  boiled  milk, 
with  salt  and  a  lump  of  sugar.  For  older  infants 
give  more  milk  than  barley  water.  In  hot  weather, 
if  blue  litmus  paper  applied  tO'  the  food  turns  red, 
the  food  is  too  acid,  and  you  must  make  a  fresh 
mess  or  add  a  small  pinch  of  baking,  soda.  Infants 
of  six  months  may  have  beef  tea  or  beef  soup  once 
a  day,  by  itself  or  mixed  with  other  food ;  and 
when  ten  or  twelve  months  old  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  piece  of  rare  beef  to  suck.  No  child  under 
two  years  ought  to  eat  at  your  table.  Give  no 
candies,  in  fact  nothing  that  is  not  contained  in 
these  rules,  without  a  doctor’s  orders.  Summer 
complaint  comes  from  over  feeding  and  hot  and 
foul  air.  Keep  doors  and  windows  open.  Wash 
your  well  children  with  cold  water  twice  a  day,  or 
oftener  in  the  hot  season.  Keep  your  rooms  as 
clean  as  possible,  and  have  them  well  ventilated. 

Upkind — after  all  that  the  Great  Dailies  have 
done  for  them,  the  Central  Labor  Union  on  Sun¬ 
day  resolved  to  start  a  Great  Daily  for  themselves. 
Organized  labor  expressed  itself  as  now  prepared 
to  enter  the  political  contest  and  elect  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  legislature,  and  Henry  George, 
the  one-hour-a-day  labor-candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York. 

Yale  Entrance  Examination  at  Newburgh. 

Newbubgh,  N.  Y.,  July  3d,  1886, — The  Siglar 
Preparatory  School  of  this  city  has  just  closed  its 
twenty-third  and  most  successful  year  with  appro¬ 
priate  exercises.  To-day  six  graduates  of  the 
School  have  finished  a  three  days’  contest  over  the 
Yale  entrance  examination  papers  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  who  represents 
the  Faculty  of  Yale  College.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  the  College  has  sent  an  examiner  to  this 
School. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  stretching  from 
Montreal  2940  miles,  to  Vancouver,  has  been  se^ 
eral  years  in  progress,  and  is  finished  five  years 
before  the  requirement  of  the  charter.  The  first 
train  started  westward  from  Montreal  June  28th, 
carrying  one  hundred  through  passengers,  and 
three  hundred  others,  destined  to  the  Intermediate 
territories.  Eight  days  were  allowed  for  the  trip. 
Either  St.  John  or  Halifax  will  become  the  Winter 
port  of  the  line,  and  a  shorter  connection  than  at 
present  will  be  made  through  Maine. 

A  special  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  final  collapse  of  the  SalVhtion 
Army  are  becoming  apparent.  At  a  recent  monster 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  “  Ghjneral  ”  Booth 
demanded  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  sending  home 
the  foreign  Salvationists  who  have  been  visiting 
England.  A  collection  was  taken  up  and  only  $85 
was  contributed.  After  some  prayers,  songs,  and 
war  dances  Booth  ordered  another  collection,  but 
this  time  there  was  no  response  whatever. 

The  total  vote  polled  up  to  Saturday  night  was : 
Unionist,  1,209,874;  Gladstonlan,  1,118,973. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said:  “I  am  confident  that 
Gladstone  will  resign,  and  that  the  Conservatives 
will  take  office.  The  Liberal  defeat  arises  from 
Gladstone’s  failure  to  make  the  Land  Bill  clear, 
radicals  not  seeing  the  force  of  buying  out  the 
landlords.  I  do  not  think  the  Tories  will  adopt  a 
home  rule  policy.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to 
settle  the  Irish  question,  but  rather  to  keep  it 
open.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled.  It  cannot  possibly  bo  settled  by 
the  next  Parliament.  The  counties  know  nothing 
of  the  question.  When  they  have  been  educated, 
Gladstone  will  win  hands  down.  This  will  be  the 
great  work  of  the  radicals  in  the  immediate 
future.” 

The  Telegraph:  “The  etiquette  of  the  English 
constitution  is  that  when  a  Minister  proposes  a 
great  scheme,  he  must,  if  defeated  upon  it,  resign, 
dissolution  being  in  fact  an  appeal  from  the  Par¬ 
liament  to  the  people.” 

Mr.  John  Bright  says :  “  I  must  ignore  Mr.  An- 
derton’s  remarks  about  my  age  and  mental  condi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Anderton  may  be  a  strong  Home  Ruler, 
but  he  is  not  a  gentleman.” 

That  was  a  “mighty  smart”  thing  which  the 
“Grand  Old  Man”  said  of  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
111  in  a  speech  the  other  day — that  “if  he  could 
be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  thrown  away,  the  other 
half  might  be  very  useful.” 

The  rector  of  the  American  Chapel  in  Paris,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  reports  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sum  of  $50,000,  as  an  Easter  offertory,  for  the 
building  fund.  It  Is  expected  that  the  now  church 
will  be  ready  for  consecration  in  the  early  Fall. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  been  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Alfonso  Leon  Fernando  Maria  Santiago 
Isidro  Pascual.  He  Is  not  expected  to  be  able  to 
call  himself  by  this  name  for  about  two  years. 
An  ambitious  father  in  the  Old  Colony  was  said  to 
have  christened  his  daughter  Marietta  Tintoretta 
Alvaretta  Aocoletta  Tin-ton-tarlo  Thompson. 

The  Bishop  of  Madrid  presented  to  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain  the  Pope’s  gift  of  the  Golden  Rose. 
It  is  a  bush  of  gold,  containing  nine  open  flowers 
of  various  sizes,  fourteen  buds,  and  one  hundred 
leaves,  all  of  gold,  tinted  in  perfect  imitation  of 
nature.  The  largest  rose  crowning  the  bush  is  hol¬ 
low,  and  arranged  to  open  so  as  to  receive  balsam 
and  musk.  The  stem  of  the  bush  issues  from  a 
silver  gilt  vase,  richly  chased  in  Clnquecento  style. 
Two  golden  angels  form  the  handles  of  the  vase. 
The  height  of  the  whole  is  eighty  centimetres,  and 
aside  from  its  value  intrinsically  and  by  associa¬ 
tion,  it  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be  of 
rarest  excellence  as  a  work  of  art. 

King  Otto,  the  insane  monarch  of  Bavaria, 
smokes  cigarettes  incessantly.  He  spends  whole 
hours  in  picking  strawberries  and  making  them 
into  little  pyramids  in  the  park. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  which  has  been  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  excavation  for  the  past  five  years  for  the 
purposes  of  draining  Lake  Copias  in  Greece,  was 
celebrated  by  a  brilliant  inaugural  ceremony,  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  Minister  and  numerous 
distinguished  persons  from  the  Greek  capital. 
Lake  Copias,  which  is  situated  near  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  covers  an  area  of  over  sixty  thousand 
acres,  or  nearly  one  hundred  square  miles.  The 
French  company  which  has  been  engaged  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  enterprise,  is  now  so  far  advanced 
with  its  work  that  two-thirds  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  expected  to  be  drawn  off  within  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  Hitherto  the  inland  sea  has 
been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  malaria  and  fevers 
regularly  prevailing  on  its  shores  during  the  hot 
season.  By  its  drainage  not  only  will  this  evil 
be  permanently  removed,  but  Greece  will  add  to 
her  territory  many  thousands  of  acres  of  arable 
soil  of  the  greatest  fertility. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government 
towards  the  missionary  work,  not  only  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Constantinople,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  is  ominous  of  very  serious  trouble  in  the 
future,  says  a  correspondent  of  The  Congregation- 
alist.  A  law  has  been  passed  forbidding  the  open¬ 
ing  of  any,  even  the  most  common  school,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  without  a  special  authorization 
from  the  central  Government.  The  law  was  at 
first  declared  to  have  no  reference  to  existing 
schools,  but  simply  to  regulate  the  future,  but  in 
repeated  and  multiplying  instances  it  is  being  ap¬ 


plied  to  schools  which  have  had  years  of  quiet 
prosperity.  8u<fii  are  peremptorily  closed,  and  of¬ 
ficial  authorization  from  the  Capital  demanded  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  reopening.  There  is 
no  such  treatment  of  Mohammedan  schools,  in  fact 
very  little  enforcement  of  the  law  except  upon  the 
schools  of  evangelical  Armenians,  and  especially 
upon  those  with  which  missionaries  have  to  do. 
The  ominous  character  of  the  movement  Is  not 
that  official  authorization  is  required  for  schools, 
but  that  insuperable  obstacles,  evidently  of  design, 
are  thrown  In  the  way  of  securing  any  authoriza¬ 
tion.  There  is  much  to  indicate  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers  to  move  on  in  the  same  line,  and 
attempt  to  close  not  only  the  high  schoolss  but  the 
places  of  worship,  from  which  it  is  thought  are 
proceeding  influences  which  imperil  the  foundations 
of  the  Mohammedan  system. 

The  steamer  Alameda,  which  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  July  11th,  from  Australia,  brings  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  fearful  volcanic  eruptions  in  New 
Zealand  last  month,  and  which  are  among  the 
most  destructive  in  the  world’s  history.  The  first 
reports  of  the  volcanic  disturbances  came  from 
Tauragua,  in  the  Auckland  Lake  district.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  that  village  were  sharply  awakened  from 
sleep  at  two  o’clook  in  the  morning  by  repeated 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  which  continued  at  rap¬ 
id  Intervals  up  to  four  o’clook,  when  a  tremendous 
earthquake  occurred,  followed  quickly  by  others. 
The  shocks  were  so  violent  that  the  people  jumped 
from  their  beds  paralyzed  with  terror,  and  fled  for 
their  lives  in  their  night  clothes,  making  no  effort 
to  save  or  take  anything  with  them  except  their 
children.  The  earthquakes  continued  to  follow 
one  another  in  quick  succession  up  to  seven  A.  M., 
when  a  leaden  colored  cloud  was  observed  advanc¬ 
ing  from  the  south,  spreading  out  until  it  covered 
the  sky.  While  still  moving  it  burst  with  the 
sound  of  thunder,  and  shortly  after  showers  of 
fine  dust  began  falling.  Accounts  from  other 
points  state  that  Mount  Taramera  was  the  first 
volcano  to  break  forth,  and  hardly  were  flames 
seen  issuing  from  its  crater  than  the  entire  Paersa 
range  of  mountains  belched  forth  In  sympathy, 
hul  ling  flames  of  burning  lava  and  stones  over  the 
surrounding  country.  For  the  first  time  in  tradi¬ 
tion  the  extinct  volcano  of  Ruapeha  was  awakened 
into  activity.  The  entire  country  over  an  extent 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  by  twenty  in 
breadth  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  flame,  and  hot, 
crumbling  soil,  which  in  places  rose  to  the  height 
of  four  thousand  feet,  capped  at  the  highest  point 
by  the  Tekopha  Geysers,  said  to  have  been  the 
grandest  in  the  world.  During  all  this  time  show¬ 
ers  of  dust  continued  to  fall,  until  it  became  so 
dense  as  to  make  day  dark  as  night,  and  not  until 
the  second  day  did  the  dust  cease  falling.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  dust  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous 
smell.  Numerous  small  native  villages  were  to¬ 
tally  destroyed.  Wairsa  was  covered  to  the  depth 
of  ten  feet  with  dust  and  ashes.  Rahtomahana 
was  completely  engulfed,  as  were  also  some  other 
small  villages.  Twenty-one  persons  are  known  to 
have  lost  their  lives,  among  whom  were  several 
English  residents.  The  loss  of  cattle  starved  to 
death  from  the  destruction  of  pasture  by  dust  is 
very  great,  and  great  distress  exists  throughout 
all  the  Auckland  Lake  district.  One  old  Maori 
chief  of  Ratarna  was  dug  out  alive  after  having 
been  burled  in  ashes  104  hours.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  but  in  most  cases 
where  bodies  were  found  they  were  dead.  At  the 
date  of  the  departure  of  the  Alameda  from  Auck¬ 
land,  the  volcanoes  were  still  very  active,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  lakes  was  increasing. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba  declared  free  be¬ 
tween  May  8,  1885,  and  May  7,  1886,  was  26;623. 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobbtion,  Depression  of  Splriti 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobatkd  F.T.rrTa  ot 
Calisata  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  aad  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  siekaesa,  it 
has  no  equal, 

^onr$  «wa  Bwamtss. 

New  York,  Monday,  July  12,  1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decreass 
of  $2,140,050  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at$13,161,500  against  $63,900,725  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $23,853,000  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$739,500;  the  specie  is  up  $1,209,200;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $1,363,580;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $1,730,800,  and 
the  circulation  is  decreeised  $26,200. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  coo 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1885. 

.Atlantic  &  PaciQc  .  71  7*  _ 

Bankers’  and  Merchants’  Tel .  sl  sj  _ 

Cameron  Coal .  19l  181  _ 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio 


Cln.,  Washington  k  Baltimore  prel 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  a  Pacitlc. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  a  Pittsburg  pret. 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  a  Toledo 
Cleveland,  C.,C.  a  Indianapolis.... 


Dubuque  a  Sioux  City. 


Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal .  100 

Delaware,  Lack,  a  Western .  130t 

*DenTer  a  Bio  Orande  .  .  .  38/ 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  a  B.  S .  191 

E.  Tenn.,  Ta.,  a  Georgia .  l/ 

*EastTenn.,  Virginia  a  Georgia....  61 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  a  Georgia  pret .  Si 

"East  Tenn.,  Virginia  a  Georgia  pt.  141 

Green  Bay  a  Winona .  lOl 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  97/ 

Ind.,  Bloom,  a  Western .  18/ 

Keokuk  a  Des  Moines .  8 

Lake  Erie  a  Western .  13 

Lake  Shore .  86 

Long  Island . 971 

LouUville  a  Nashville .  431 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  Chicago.  61 

Manhattan  con .  1374 

Maryland  Coal .  llj 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  38| 

Michigan  Central .  76 

MU. ,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  684 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  a  Western  pret...  91) 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis .  33 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis  prel. .:....  484 

Missouri  Faciac .  108] 

Missouri,  Kansas  a  Texas .  .  334 

Nashville,  Chat,  a  St.  Louis .  61} 

New  Central  Coal .  11 

New  Jersey  Central .  66} 

New  York  Central .  106} 

New  York  a  New  England .  43} 

New  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis .  8} 

New  York,  Chicago  a  St.  Louis  prel  31} 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western .  30} 

New  York,  L.  E.  a  Western  pret....  73 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western .  61 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western  pret. ...  30] 

Nortelk  a  Western . 16} 

Nortolk  a  Western  pret .  88} 

Northern  Paclttc .  384 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  61} 

Ohio  a  Mississippi .  38} 

Ontario  a  Western . 30 

Oregon  Improvement .  30 

Oregon  Railway  a  NavlgaUon .  109 

Oregon  Short  Line .  81] 

Oregon  a  Transooutlaental .  34} 

Pacific  Mall .  67 

Peoria,  Decatur  a  Evansville .  33 

Philadelphia  a  Beading .  35} 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  a  Chicago..  144 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Oomi>any .  136} 

Quicksilver  pret . 34} 

IBlchmond  andAliegheny .  10 

Richmond  a  Danville. .  160 

Blchmond  a  West  Point .  83 

IBochester  a  Pittsburg .  4 

Borne,  Watertown  a  Ogdeusburg ...  79 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco .  35 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  prel .  60; 

St.  Louis  a  San  Francisco  1st  pret..  113| 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  .  381 

St.  Paul  a  Duluth  pret... .  108] 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha .  48} 

St.  Paul  a  Omaha  pret .  113 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  a  Manitoba..  116 

Southern  Pacific .  39} 

Tennessee  C.  a  1 .  46 

Texas  Pacific .  101 

Union  Pacific  .  67} 

twabash,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific .  19 

IWabash,  St.  Louis  a  Pacific  pret...  31} 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  70 


Highest.  Lowest.  1886. 

II 

7} 

3, 

19} 

18 

444 

43 

83} 

68} 

67 

44 

16} 

16, 

9 

43} 

43 

31 

9 

9 

4 

17} 

16} 

8 

3} 

3} 

»i 

6} 

116 

111} 

93} 

143} 

139} 

im 

1^ 

137} 

94} 

37} 

731 

126 

126 

117} 

13 

111 

31 

30 

14 

33 

56 

64 

33} 

36 

34} 

10} 

70 

70 

79} 

98} 

100 

96} 

784 

130} 

1^ 

94} 

Si 

19] 

1* 

1 

'*} 

•  Assessment  paid,  t  Ex  rights,  t  Receipts. 
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